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Proceedings  of  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting 


OF  THE 


American  Warehousemen's 
Association 


HELD  AT  THE 


Greenbrier  Hotel 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

December  8,  9,  10,  1920 


WITH 


List  of  Members 

Officers  and  Committees 

1920—1921 


Copyrig-ht  1921 

by 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S   ASSOCIATJON 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(S  ^  )  2-  '^^ 


Official   Reporter. 

MASTER  REPORTING  CO.,  New  Tork. 


Press  of  R.  T.  LEWIS  CO.,  Pittsburgh. 


American  Warehousemen's 
Association 


"Organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  ■warehousemen  throughout  the 
United  States,  elevating  the  standard  of  the 
business,  encouraging  a  more  enlarged  and 
friendly  intercourse  among  its  members,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  ware- 
housing business  and  all  matters  relating  there- 
to."— E-xtraot    from    Articles    of    Association. 


Office  of 

GENERAL  SECRETARY 

1206  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRESIDENTS 

of  the 

American  Warehousemen's  Association 

1891—1920 


Name  Address  Elected  Served  to 

*James  a.  Geeen Detroit,   Mich Oct.  15,  1891....0ct.  19, 1892 

*F.   A.  Warner Chicago,  111 Oct.  19,  1892.-Oct.  19, 1894 

Philip  Godley  Philadelphia,   Pa Oct.  19,  1894....0ct.    3,1896 

*H.  P.  Campbell New  York,'  N.  Y Oct.     3,  1896....0et.  19, 1898 

*W.  T.  Robinson Philadelphia,   Pa Oct.  19,  1S98.  ..Dec.    4, 1907 

Albert  M.  Read Washington,  D.  C Dec.     4,  1907....Dec.    1,1909 

HOMEK  McDANiEL....Cleveland,  O Dec.     1,  1909-.Dec.    3,1913 

Geo.    S.   Lovejot Boston,    Mass Dee.     3,  1913....Dee.  12, 1919 

James   F.   KEENAN.-Pittsburgh,   Pa Dec.  12,  1919....Dee.  10, 1920 


*Deceased. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


American  Warehousemen's 
Association 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS  AND  COMMITTEES 
For  the  Year  Ending  November  30th,  1921 


GENERAL 
Officers  and  Directors 

WILLARD  W.  MORSE,  President 334  N.  First  St.,  Minneapolis 

R.  H.  SWITZLER,  Vice-Pres Lewis  and  O'Fallon  Sts.,  St.  Louis 

C.  A.  ASPINWALL,  Treasurer 1140  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington 

W.  LEE  COTTER 40  Third  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 

JOS.  W.  GLENN 204  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  GRISWOLD 1501  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago 

WM.  B.  MASON 212  Kingsley  Ave.,  Providence 

HOMER  McDANIEL 2235  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cleveland 

GARDNER  POOLE 220  Northern  Ave.,  Boston 

WALTER  C.  REID 60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  E.  WITTERS High  and  Hillen  Sts.,  Baltimore 

L.  T.  CRUTCHER 1411  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Kansas  City 


General  Executive  Committee 

Board  of  Directors 

W.  W.  MORSE,  Chairman Minneapolis,  Minn. 

R.  H.  SWITZLER,  Vice-Chairman St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GARDNER  POOLE Boston,  Mass. 

THOS.  E.  WITTERS Baltimore,  Md. 

JOS.  W.  GLENN Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


General  Sec/retary 

CHARLES  L.  CRISS 

1206  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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GENERAL  COMMITTEES 

Central  Bureau  C,ommittee 

JOHN  BEKINS,  Chairman 806  South  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

GEORGE  H.  STODDARD 178  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 400  E.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  C.  BRIGHT 415-427  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  GRISWOLD 1501  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Committee  on  Banl<s  and  Warehouses 

WM.  E.  HALM,  Chairman 44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  GREELEY 1111  Superior  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  FRED  RICHARDSON-Main  and  Belvidere  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  C.  BRIGHT 415-427  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  HASLETT,  JR 228  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Committee  on  Insurance 

O.  C.  MACKAY,  Chairman 245  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWTON  R.  FROST 20  East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

EDWARD  WUICHET 101  Bainbridge  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

F.  C.  HACKETT 1309  Lagrange  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

WALTER  C.  GILBERT 211  East  100th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation 

ALBERT  M.  READ,  Chairman....lUO  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRANK  A.  HORNE 161  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  L.  LEONARD 3446  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  J.  MOFFETT 5700  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

FRANCIS  D.  GODLEY 101  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MELVIN  BEKINS 806  South  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Committee  on  Railroads  and  Steamships 

(Division  A. — Railroad  Terminal  and  Pier  Storage) 

GEO.  S.  LOVEJOY,  Chairman 178  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  R.  SHOEMAKER 100  Ferris  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  POUCH 17  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  ARMSTRONG 1st  and  Front  Sts.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

SAMUEL  G.  SPEAR 60  Terminal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


standing  committees  7 

(Division  B. — Rates  and  Regulations)  : 

R.  C.  GRISWOLD,  Chairman. 1501  S.  Peoria  St.^  diiicago,  111. 

J.  H.  CORNWALL..337  W.  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

W.  J.  BUCHANAN Broadway  and  Ward  Aves.,  Minneapolis 

R.  L.  SPENCER 3rd  St.  and  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  L.  BATEMAN 203  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Committee  on  Warehouse  Construction  and  Labor  Saving  Devices 

WILLIAM  T.  BOSTWICK,  Chairman 

Erie  and  5th  Sts.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

THEODORE  F.  KING 212  King  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

C.  C.  DANIELS 1422  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

M.  R.  MATHEWS 600  Capital  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

L.  C.  ABBOTT 201  Calhoun  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

J.  E.  LEE 427  West  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


General  Merchandise  Sub-Division 

Executive  Committee 

GEO.  S.  LOVEJOY,  Chairman 178  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  E.  HALM,  Vice-Chairman.A4  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  E.  WITTERS Hig'h  and  Hillen  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GEORGE  HAMLEY 910  Third  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

L.  T.  CRUTCHER 1411  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROY  C.  GRISWOLD 1501  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CHARLES  L.  CRISS,  Secretary 
1206  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Central  Bureau  Committee 

THOS.  E.  WITTERS,  Chairman.. ..TUgh  and  Hillen  Sts.,  Baltimore 

JOHN  BEKINS,  Vice-Chairman 806  So.  16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

A.  W.  PETERSON 444  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  I.  FORD 3200  Main  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

S.  G.  SPEAR 60  Terminal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Charleston  Dist.) 

E.  H.  MAXWELL 416  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

d'.  L.  TILLY 44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  N.  COX Brooke  and  Main  Sts.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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S.  M.  WOODSON 2114  Central  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  P.  FEULING 739  Pillsbury  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 

Executive  Committee 

GARDNER  POOLE,  Chairman.... 220  Northern  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WM.  B.  MASON 212  Kingsley  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HOMER  McDANIEL 2235  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

G.  H.  SAPPER 20th  St.  and  Ave.  A,  Galveston,  Tex. 

T.  A.  ADAMS 525  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  V.  MASON 52  Terminal  Way,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHARLES  L.  CRISS,  Secreta/ry 
1206  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Central  Bureau  Committee 

W.  B.  MASON,  Chairman 212  Kingsley  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O.  C.  MACKAY r 245  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEO.  H.  STODDARD 178  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  R.  SHOEMAKER 100  Ferris  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  LEWIS 161  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NIMMO  OLD Brooks  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

A.  V.  MASON 52  Terminal  Way,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEO.  H.  KITTREDGE 5th  and  Naughten  Sts.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.  H.  SWITZLER Lewis  and  O'Fallon  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Household  Goods  Sub-Division 

Executive  Committee 

JOS.  W.  GLENN,  Chairman 204  Terrace,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  ASPINWALL 1140  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  C.  BLACKBURN Eighth  and  Troost  Aves.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  LEE  COTTER 40  Third  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 

JAS.  F.  KEENAN Center  and  Euclid  Aves.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WALTER  C.  READ 60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES 


Central  Bureau  Committee 


W.  LEE  COTTER,  Chairmam. 40  Third  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 

S.  C.  BLACKBURN 8th  and  Troost  Sts.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  J.  NEAL 7208  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

WM.  T.  BOSTWICK Erie  and  5bh  Sts.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

NEWTON  R.  FROST 20  East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  R.  WOOD 43  West  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  V.  MURDOCH 546  Neville  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  H.  KENNELLY 40th  St.  and  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  A.  ASPINWALL 1140  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  S.  BLANCHARD Ill  Allen  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  W.  REEBIE 2531   Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

JOHN  G.  NEESER.-Lexington  Ave.  and  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD   L.  WINGATE 

Massachusetts  and  Westland  Aves.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEBER  PAGE Young  and  Austin  Sts.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  V.  WEIKER 1017  17th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  ETC. 

A.  W.  A.  Delegates  to 
Chamber  op  Commerce,  U.  S.  A. 

ALBERT  M.  READ 1140  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  of  Ice  and  Refrigeration  Industries 

FRANK  A.  HORNE 161  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOMER  M.CDANIEL 2235  E.  Fourth  St.,  Celevland,  O. 

J.  R.  SHOEMAKER 100  Ferris  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  R.  WEAVER 1533  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NIMMO  OLD Brooks  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Special  Committee  on  Revision  of  Warehouse  Receipts 

W.  C.  BRIGHT  and  A.  H.  GREELEY....Merchandise  Sub-Division 
ODIN  C.  MACKAY  and  NIMMO  OLD....Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 

W.  LEE  COTTER  and  H.  L.  HALVERSON 

Household  Goods  Sub-Division 
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Members  of  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association 


Merchandise  Sub-Division 

[189] 

(*Indicates  membership  in  other  Sub-Division) 

Albany  Terminal  Warehouse  Company Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Dock  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehouse  Company Wichita,  Kan. 

Appalachian  Corporation  of  Louisiana New  Orleans,  La. 

Arizona  Storage  and  Distributing  Company Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Baker  &  Williams New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baker  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Billings,  Mont. 

Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  26th  St.  Stores New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Storage  Warehouse  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

*Bay  State  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Springfield,  Mass. 

Beard's  Erie  Basin  Stores New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bimberg,  Joseph,  Sons Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*Binyon-0'Keefe  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Bowman  Transfer  and  Storage  Warehouse  Co Richmond,  Va. 

*Boyd  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*Bridgeport  Storage  Warehouse  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B.  R.  &  P.  Warehouse,  Inc Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brokers  Office  and  Warehouse  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Buffalo  Storage  and  Carting  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bush  Terminal  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Camden  Warehouses  Baltimore,  Md. 

Campbell  Stores  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Central  Storage  Company Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Central  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company Chicago,  111. 

*Central  Warehouse  Company Saginaw,  Mich. 

^Central  Warehouse  Company St.  Paul,  Mich. 

Chicago  Storage  and  Transfer  Company Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati  Tobacco  Warehouse  Co Cincinnati,  O. 
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Coburn,  Henry,  Storage- and  Warehouse  Co ...Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Colonial  Warehouse  Company ; Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*'Commercial  Truck  and  Storage  Co... .Tacoma,  Wash. 

Continental  Warehouse  Company i.Chicago,  III. 

♦Cotter  Transfer  and  Storage  Compahy Mansfield,  O. 

Cotton  Concentration  Company ..Galveston,  Tex. 

*Crandall  Transfer  and  Warehouse  Co Moline,  111. 

Crutcher,  L.  T.,  Warehouse  Company Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Currier-Lee  Warehouse  Company ...Chicago,  111. 

*Dallas  Transfer  Company Dallas,  Tex. 

Davies  Warehouse  Company Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

De  Pue  Warehouse  Company San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dietrich  &  Wiltz,  Inc New  Orleans,  La. 

Driggs,  Silas  W.,  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Douglas  Public  Service  Corporation New  Orleans,  La. 

Duquesne  Warehouse  Company Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edgar's  Sugar  House Detroit,  Mich. 

*Elston  Packing  and  Storage  Co Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

Empire  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Dallas,  Tex. 

Erie  Storage  and  Carting  Company Erie,  Pa. 

♦Federal  Warehouse  Company Peoria,  111. 

Federal  Warehouse,  Inc Auburn,  N.  Y. 

♦Fidelity  Storage  and  Transfer  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fisher-Gilder  Cartage  and  Storage  Co Youngstown,  0. 

Fitz,  Francis,  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Flagg  Storage  Warehouse  Company Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Wayne  Storage  Company Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

*Ft.  Worth  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Company Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Fremont  Storage  Company Fremont,  0. 

General  Cartage  &  Storage  Company Cleveland,  0. 

♦Globe  Delivery  Company Lincoln,  Neb. 

Godley's  Storage  Warehouses Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green  Bay  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Griswold  &  Walker,  Inc Chicago,  111. 

Hagan,  F.  W.  &  Company Chicago,  111. 
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Hansen  Storage  Company Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harris  Warehouse,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harrisburg  Storage  Company Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Haslett  Warehouse  Company San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hobby's,  John  B.,  Son  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Holman  Transfer  Company. Portland,  Ore. 

Honolulu  Construction  and  Draying  Co Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Howell  Warehouses Toronto,  Can. 

*Huntington  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Huntington,  W.  Va. 

*India  Wharf  Brewing  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis  Warehouse  Company Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Independent  Warehouses,  Inc , New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Inter  State  Forwarding  Company ; Dallas,  Tex. 

*Iowa  Warehouse  Company Waterloo,  la. 

Jarvis  Stores,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jennings-Cornwall  Warehouse  Co. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Jones  &  Company,  Inc Norfolk,  Va. 

Kedney  Warehouse  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kelso,  J.  L.  Company Boston,  Mass 

*Kent  Storage  Company Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

Keystone  Warehouse  Company Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*King  Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*Lawrence  Warehouse  Company Oakland,  Cal. 

*Linde,  F.  C,  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Long,  S.  N.,  Warehouses St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles  Warehouse  Company Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*Louisville  Public  Warehouse  Company Louisville,  Ky. 

Mathews  Storage  Company Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*Mauser  Warehouse  Company Youngstown,-  O. 

Mercantile  Warehouse  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Merchants  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Providence,  R.  I. 

*Merchants  Refrigerating  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mercer  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Burlington,  la. 

Merchandise  Storage  Company Columbus,  O. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Warehouse  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 
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*Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Des  Moines,  la. 

Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Company , Davenport,  la. 

Merchants  Warehouse  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Merchants  Warehouse  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Midland  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Monroe  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  &  Company .'. Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*Morr,  D.  A.,  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Morrow  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Atlanta,  Ga. 

Motor  Transport  Company Tampa,  Fla. 

*McAllister  Warehouse  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

McPheeters  Warehouse  Company St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nas.hville  Warehouse  and  Elevator  Company Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Dock  and  Storage  Company Boston,  Mass. 

*New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  Bedford,  Mass. 

New  York  Dock  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Nichols  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ninth  Street  Terminal  Warehouse  Company Cleveland,  O. 

Northern  Avenue  Stores  and  Dock  Corp'n Boston,  Mass. 

*Northern  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Duluth,  Minn. 

*0.  K.  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha  Fireproof  Storage  Company Omaha,  Neb. 

Ontario  Warehouse  Company Chicago,  111. 

Oregon  Transfer  Company Portland,  Ore. 

Pacific  Transfer  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Parkersburg  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Port  of  Havana  Docks  Company Havana,  Cuba 

Port  Morris  Industrial  Terminal  Co., New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pritchard  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*Quincey  Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Railway  Terminal  and  Warehouse  Co Chicago,  111. 

Rex  &  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Riverside  Storage  and  Truck  Company Bay  City,  Mich. 
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♦Rochester  Carting  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Warehouse  Company Memphis,  Tenn. 

San  Francisco  Warehouse  Company San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Savannah  Bonded  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co Savannah,  Ga. 

Schenectady  Storage  and  Trucking  Company.. -Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
*Scobey  Fireproof  Storage  Company San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Seaboard  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company Norfolk,  Va. 

Seattle  Warehouse  Co. Seattle,  Wash. 

*Security  Storage  and  Safe  Deposit  Company Norfolk,  Va. 

Security  Warehouse  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sibley  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company Chicago,  111. 

*Skellett  Company,   The Minneapolis,   Minn. 

South  End  Warehouse  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Southern  Bonded  Warehouse  Corp'n Petersburg,  Va. 

Southwest  Warehouse  Company Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sovereign  Fireproof  Storage  Company Rockford,  111. 

Spokane  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Stetler,  Henry  I.,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul  Terminal  Warehouse  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Terminal  Storage  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Terminal  Storage  Corporation Richmond,  Va. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Company Baltimore,  Md. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Company Little  Rock,  Ark. 

*Terminal  Warehouse,  Registered Montreal,  Can. 

Terminal  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  of  R.  I.,  Inc Providence,  R.  I. 

Terminal  Wharf  and  R.  R.  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

*Terry,  W.  M.,  Company Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Toledo  Terminal  Warehouse  Company Toledo,  O. 

Tooker  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Trans-Continental  Freight  Company Chicago,  111. 

Tripp  Warehouse  Company Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*Turner  Cartage  Company Detroit,  Mich. 

*Union  Fireproof  Warehouse  Company Akron,  O. 

*Union  Storage  Company Dayton,  O. 

*Union  Storage  Company Pittsbtirgh,  Pa. 

Union  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Union  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company !L;...':.Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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United  Warehouse  Company Seattle,  Wash. 

United  Warehouse  Company _ ;..:......,WJohita,  Kan. 

United  Warehouse  Company,  Ltd New  Orleans,  La. 

Vandam  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc ....: New  York,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Bonded  Warehouse  Corporation Richmond,  Va. 

Wagner  Fireproof  Storage  and  Truck  Company Springfield,  O. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc Chicago,  111. 

Warner  Warehouse  Company South  Bend,  Ind. 

Warrant  Warehouse  Company Birmingham,  Ala. 

*Weicker  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Denver,  Colo. 

*Western  Cold  Storage  Company Chicago,  111. 

Western  Warehousing  Company Chicago,  111. 

White  Line  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Des  Moines,  la. 

Wiesenfeld  Warehouse  Company Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wiley  &  Nichols  Company _ Galveston,  Tex. 

Winslow-Day  Company,  Inc Watertown,  N.  Y. 

*Worcester  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Worcester,  Mass. 

Household  Goods  Sub-Division 

[134] 
(*Indicates  membership  in  other  Sub-Divisions) 

A.  B.  C.  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Allen  Storage  Company Flint,  Mich. 

American  Household  Storage  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

American  Storage  and  Moving  Company St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Atlas  Storage  Warehouse  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ballard  Fireproof  Storage  and  Transfer  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*Bay  State  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Springfield,  Mass. 

Bekins  Fireproof  Storage  Company , Seattle,  Wash. 

Bekins  Fireproof  Storage  Company Oakland,  Cal. 

Bekins  Household  Shipping  Company*.^. Chicago,  111. 

*Binyon  O'Keefe  Fireproof  Storage  Co Ft.,  Worth,  Tex. 

Blanchard  Storage  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Line  Transfer  and  Storage  Compapy..— Des  Moines,  la. 

Bond,  E.  M.,  Fireproof  Storage  Co , Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Boote,  William,  &  Sons Liverpool,  Eng. 

Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Bowling  Green  Storage  and  Van  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Boyd  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*Bridgeport  Storage  Warehouse  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Brooklyn  Warehouse  &  Storage  Company Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  J.,  Storage  Company St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cameron  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carbrey,  Charles  L Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Cathcart  Van  and  Storage  Company Atlanta,  Ga. 

*Central  Warehouse  Company Saginaw,  Mich. 

City  Storage  Company Toronto,  Can. 

Coakley  Bros.,  Fireproof  Stoarge  Company Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Colyears  Van  and  Storage  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*Commercial  Truck  and  Storage  Company Tacoma,  Wash. 

Continental  Storage  Warehouses Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Cotter  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Mansfield,  O. 

*Crandall  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Moline,  111. 

*Dallas  Transfer  Company Dallas,  Tex. 

Donaldson  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Durham  Storage  Company New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elliott,  M.  E.,  Warehouse  Co Macon,  Ga. 

*Elstrm  Packing  and  Storage  Co Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

*Erie  Storage  and  Carting  Company Erie,  Pa. 

Ewert  &  Richter  Express  and  Storage  Co Davenport,  la. 

*Federal  Warehouse  Company Peoria,  111. 

Fidelity  Storage  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Fidelity  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fireproof  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Columbus,  O. 

♦Fidelity  Storage  and  Transfer  Company St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ft.  Dearborn  Fireproof  Storage  Company Chicago,  111. 

*Ft.  Worth  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

General  Fireproof  Storage  Company Toledo,  O. 

Glenn,  0.  J.,  &  Son Buffalo,  N.'  Y. 
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*Globe  Delivery  Company Lincoln,  Neb. 

Harris  Transfer  and  Warehouse  Company Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harder's  Fireproof  Storage  and  Van  Co.! Chicago,  111. 

Harlem  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hasley  Bros.  Transfer  and  Storage  Co N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Haugh  &  Keenan  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hoeveler  Warehouse  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Honolulu  Construction  and  Draying  Co Honolulu,  Howaii 

*Huntington  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Independent  Van  and  Storage  Co.,  Inc Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*Inter-State  Forwarding  Co Dallas,  Tex. 

*Iowa  Warehouse  Co Waterloo,  la. 

Jackson's  Express  and  Van  Company Chicago,  111. 

Judson  Freight  ForwarBing  Company Chicago,  111. 

Kaufman  Fireproof  Storage  Warehouse Baltimore,  Md. 

*King  Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc., Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Storage  Co Akron,  O. 

Knickerbocker  Storage  Company Cleveland,  O. 

Langan  &  Taylor  Storage  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*Lawrence  Warehouse  Company Oakland,  Cal. 

Leonard  Warehouse,  Inc Detroit,  Mich. 

Leonori,  R.  U.,  Auction  and  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Liberty  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln  Fireproof  Storage  Co Cleevland,  O. 

Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln  Storage  Warehouses,  Inc East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Long  Island  Storage  Warehouses Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louisville  Public  Warehouse  Co Louisville,  Ky. 

Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Mathews  Storage  Co Charleston,  W.  Va. 

♦Mauser  Warehouse  Company Youngstown,  O. 

♦Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Des  Moines,  la. 

Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Washington,  D.  C. 

Metropolitan  Storage  Warehouse  Co. Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Minneapolis  Transfer  and  Warehouse  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Model  Storage  Warehouses Newark,  N.  J. 

Moreton  Storage  Company Toledo,  O. 

*Morr,  D.  A.,  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*Morrow  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

Murdoch  Storage  and  Transfer  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦McAllister  Warehouse  Company Spokane,  Wash. 

Neal  Fireproof  Storage  Co Cleveland,  O. 

Newark  Fireproof  Storage  and  Transfer  Co :.— Newark,  O. 

*New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  Bedford,  Mass. 

*Nichols  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Tulsa,  Okla. 

*0.  K.  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

O'Neil,  John,  Express  and  Storage  Co N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Orcutt  Storage,  Packing  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  Own  Delivery  and  Storage  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pall  Mall  Deposit  and  Forwarding  Co London,  Eng. 

Park  Fireproof  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

Penn  Storage  and  Van  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Warehousing  and  Safe  Deposit  Co—Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Perky  Bros.  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Petry  Express  and  Storage  Company Trenton,  N.  J. 

Pierce-Rudolph  Storage  Company San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pioneer  Fireproof  Storage  Warehouses Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Quackenbush  Warehouse  Company Scranton,  Pa. 

Rawlinson,  M Toronto,  Can. 

Redhead  Storage  Company Cleveland,  O. 

Reebie,  W.  C,  &  Bro Chicago,  111. 

Richardson,  W.  Fred,  Security  Storage  Company.. ..Richmond,  Va. 

Riverside  Storage  and  Cartage  Company Detroit,  Mich. 

♦Rochester  Carting  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*Scobey  Fireproof  Storage  Co San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Security  Storage  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Security  Storage  and  Safe  Deposit  Co Norfolk,  Va. 

Security  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd Winnipeg,  Can. 
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Shanahan  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Skellett,  The,  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stacey,  Wm.,  Storage  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

Stewart,  Thos.  J.,  Company Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Suffolk  Storage  Warehouse  Company... Boston,  Mass. 

Syracuse  Furniture  and  Forwarding  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*Terminal  Warehouse  Eegistered Montreal,  Ceui. 

*Terry,  W.  M.,  Company Bridgeport,  Conn. 

*  Trans-Continental  Freight  Co Chicago,  111. 

♦Turner  Cartage  Company Detroit,  Mich. 

Union  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Akron,  O. 

*Union  Storage  Company Dayton,  O. 

Utica  Carting  and  Storage  Co Utica,  N.  Y. 

Young,  William,  Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*Weicker  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Denver,  Colo. 

Wilbur  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Westheimer  Warehouse  Co Houston,  Tex. 

Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 

[67] 

(*Indicates  membership  in  other  Sub-Division) 

Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Association New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Bay  State  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Springfield,  Mass. 

Binghamton  Storage  and  Refrigeration  Co Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Booth  Cold  Storage  Company Chicago,  111. 

Boston  Terminal  Refrigerating  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Brighton  Cold  Storage  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bronx  Refrigerating  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Freezing  and  Cold  Storage  Co.. .New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brownell  Cold  Storage  Company Washington  Court  House,  O. 

Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co .'.Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Calumet .  Refrigerating  Company , Chicago,  111. 
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*Central  Warehouse  Company St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chattanooga  Warehouse  and  Cold  Storage  Co...Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chicago  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati  Ice  Mfg.  and  Cold  Storage  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

Commonwealth  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Delaware  Storage  and  Freezing  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Detroit  Refrigerating  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

.  Eastern  States  Refrigerating  Company Springfield,  Mass. 

Ebner  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company Vincennes,  Ind. 

Fehr,  Frank,  Cold  Storage  Co Louisville,  Ky. 

Fur  Merchants  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Galveston  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Galveston,  Tex. 

Geyser  Ice  Company Waco,  Tex. 

Heermance  Storage  and  Refrigerating  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hygeia  Refrigerating  Company Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*India  Wharf  Brewing  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Indiana  Refrigerating  Company Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Industrial  Cold  Storage  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Kent  Storage  Company Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kings  County  Refrigerating  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lackawanna  Cold  Storage  Co. Scranton,  Pa. 

*Linde,  F.  C,  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Manhattan  Refrigerating  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manitoba  Cold  Storage  Company Winnipeg,  Can. 

Mansfield,  Geo.  C,  Company Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Memphis  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

♦Merchants  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Providence,  R.  I. 

Merchants  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Mfg.  Co Richmond,  Va. 

Merchants  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Merchants  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

Merchants  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Louisville,  Ky. 
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*M€rchants  Eefrigerating  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milwaukee  Cold  Storage  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

National  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

National  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Ice  and  Storage  Co Columbus,  O. 

New  Orleans  Cold  .Storage  and  Warehouse  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Norfolk  Branch  Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Ass'n Norfolk,  Va. 

*Northem  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Duluth,  Minn. 

Pennsylvania  Cold  Storage  and  Market  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage  Co. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co.. .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Quincey  Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

SherifP  Street  Market  and  Storage  Co Cleveland,  0. 

St.  Joseph  Warehouse  and  Cold  Storage  Co St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Refrigerating  and  Cold  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Syracuse  Cold  Storage  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Terminal  Freezing  and  Heating  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Terminal  Refrigerating  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

U.  S.  Cold  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

Union  Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Union  Storage  Company Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington  Market  Co Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Cold  Storage  Company , Chicago,  111. 

♦Worcester  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Worcester,  Mass. 
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MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  REGISTERED  AT 
THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

A.  B.  C.  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  C.  Blackburn 

Albany  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Albany,  N.  Y. 

James  G.  Perkins 

American  Dock  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Pouch — A.  T.  Pouch — A.  C.  Pouch — J.  L.  Crowell 

Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Association New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  Kinderbater 

Appalachian  Corporation  of  Louisiana New  Orleans,  La. 

Louis  B.  Magid 

Atlas  Storage  Warehouse  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  E.  Sweeting 

Ballard  Fireproof  Storage  and  Transfer  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newton  Frost 

Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  E.  Witters 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  26th  St.  Stores New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Morton 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Storage  Warehouse Cincinnati,  0. 

F.  W.  Berry — Harry  Foster 

Bekins  Fireproof  Storage  Co Oakland,  Cal. 

MiLO  W.  Bekins 

Binyon-O'Keefe  Fireproof  Storage  Co Ft.  Worth 

EoY  Binyon 

Blanchard  Storage  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Blanchard 

Bond,  E.  M.,  Fireproof  Storage  Co Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  M.  Bond 

Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Edw.  L.  Wingate 

Boston  Terminal  Refrigerating  Co Boston,  Mass. 

O.  C.  Mackay^Ralph  C.  Stokell 

Bowling  Green  Storage  and  Van  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.   P.   TBaiHUNE 

Boyd  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Louis  M.  Chamberlain— H.  L.  Halverson — H.  H.  Chamberlain 
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Bridgeport  Storage  Warehouse  Co Bridgeport^  Conn. 

C.  M.  Cole 

Brighton  Cold  Storage  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Redfield  Tomlinson 

Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Wastie 

Brown,  J.,  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  L.  Leonard 

B.  R.  &  P.  Warehouse,  Inc Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Davis 

Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Stoddart 

Bush  Terminal  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  L.  Gerhardt 

Camden  Warehouses Baltimore,  Md. 

Jas.  C.  Brown — S.  H.  Hamilton 

Cameron  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carlisle  Cameron 

Campbell  Stores Hoboken,  N.  J. 

H.  E.  S.  Wilson 

Cathcart  Van  and  Storage  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  H.  Miller 

Central  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  A.  Sammis 

Chattanooga  Warehouse  and  Cold  Storage  Co Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Theo.  F.  King 

Chicago  Storage  and  Transfer  Co Chicago,  111. 

Harry  D.  Crooks 

Cincinnati  Tobacco  Warehouse  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

Frank  F.  Albers 

Coburn,  Henry,  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  F.'  Powell 

Commonwealth  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Gardner  Poole 

Cotter  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Mansfield,  O. 

W.  Lee  Cotter — A.  F.  Porter 

Crutcher,  L.  T.,  Warehouse  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  T.  Crutcher 

Currier-Lee  Warehouse  Co Chicago,  111. 

J.  E.  Lee 
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Dallas  Transfer  Company Dallas,  Tex. 

Heber  Page 

Detroit  Refrigerating  Co Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBT.  L.  Ferguson 

Duquesne  Warehouse  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Spencer 

Durham  Storage  Co New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  W.  Valentine 

Dietrich  &  Wiltz,  Inc New  Orleans,  La. 

Guy  Hopkins 

Eastern  States  Refrigerating  Co Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Mahoney 

Fehr,  Frank,  Cold  Storage  Co Louisville,  Ky. 

G.   J.   ZWICKER 

Fidelity  Storage  Co Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  B.  Hall 

Fidelity  Storage  and  Transfer  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  C.  Stetson 

Fitz,  Francis,  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  N.  Fitz, 

Flagg  Storage  Warehouse  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RoBT.  Flagg 

Ft.  Wayne  Storage  Co Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

M.  W.  Fay 

Ft.  Worth  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

L.  C.  Abbott 

Fur  Merchants  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  COSGROVE 

Galveston  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co Galveston,  Tex. 

G.  H.  Sapper 

General  Cartage  and  Storage  Co Cleveland,  O. 

A.  H.  Greeley — S.  A.  Sted 

Glenn,  0.  J.  &  Son Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  W.  Glenn 

Godley's  Storage  Warehouses Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philip  Godley 

Griswold  &  Walker,  Inc Chicago,  111. 

Roy  C.  Griswold 

Hagen,  F.  W.  &  Co Chicago,  IlL 

F.  W.  Hagan 
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Harders  Fireproof  Storage  and  Van  Co Chicago,  111. 

R.  B.  Harder 

Harlem  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  C.  Gilbert — B.  C.  Gilbert 

Haugh  &  Keenan  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  F.  Keenan 

Haslett  Warehouse  Company San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S.  M.  Haslett,  Jr. 

Hoeveler  Warehouse  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jas.  H.  Hoeveler 

Howell  Warehouses Toronto,  Can. 

G.  A.  Howell — C.  F.  B.  Tippet 

Hygeia  Refrigerating  Co Elmira,  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Shoomaker 

Indiana  Refrigerating  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  E.  Metcalp 

Indianapolis  Warehouse  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Todd 

Independent  Warehouse,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

E,.  H.  Maxwell — W.  C.  Bright 

Industrial  Cold  Storage  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.   A.   MOONEY 

Inter-State  Forwarding  Company Dallas,  Tex. 

W.  I.  Ford 

Jackson  Express  and  Van  Co Chicago,  111. 

Thos.  Jackson 

Jennings-Cornwall  Warehouse  Co Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  H.  Cornwall 

Jones  &  Company,  Inc Norfolk,  Va. 

Arthur  P.  Jones 

Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co , New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  E.  Nickels 

Kaufman  Fireproof  Storage  Warehouses Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  H.  Kaufman 

Kent  Storage  Company Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

E.  R.  McCoy 

Kings  County  Refrigerating  Co Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  Adams 

King  Storage  Warehouse  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  King— T.  C.  King 
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Lackawanna  Cold  Storage  Co Scranton,  Pa. 

Geo.  a.  Cosgrove — B.  S.  Wilson       ^ 

Langan  &  Taylor  Storage  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  L.  Orcutt 

Leonard  Warehouse,  Inc Detroit,  Mich. 

T.  Y.  Leonard 

Liberty  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Wood 

Lincoln  Fireproof  Storage  Co Cleveland,  O. 

W.  R.  Thomas 

Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  C.  Reid 

Linde,  F.  C,  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Van  Name — E.  F.  Pelton 

Long,  S.  N.,  Warehouses St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  R.  Long 

Los  Angeles  Warehouse  Company Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  M.  Brock 

Louisville  Public  Warehouse  Co Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  H.  Bacon 

Manhattan  Refrigerating  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  Adams 

Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Neeser — John  T.  Hoey 

Mathews  Storage  Co Charleston,  W.  Va. 

M.  R.  Mathews — A.  H.  Reusch — R.  L.  Mathews 

Merchants  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Co Providence,  R.  I. 

W.  B.  Mason — J.  Earle  Bacon 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Warehouse  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edw.  L.  Bishop 

Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Des  Moines,  la. 

W.  L.  Hinds 

Merchants  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

John  L.  Nichols 

Merchants  Refrigerating  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  A.  Horne 

Midland  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co Chicago,  111. 

Elmer  Erickson 

Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BuELL  G.  Miller — Henry  Waterman 
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Model  storage  Warehouses Newark,  N.  J. 

T.  L.  Morton 

Montgomery  &  Co Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Fred  J.  Morgenthaler 

Moreton  Storage  Co Toledo,  O. 

Chas.  S.  Turner 

Merchants  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Mfg.  Co Richmond,  Va. 

T.  S.  Herbert 

Morr,  D.  A.,  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Woodson 

Morrow  Transfer  and  Storage  Company Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  H.  Morrow 

Murdoch  Storage  and  Transfer  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  V.  Murdoch 

McPheeters  Warehouse  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Crothers 

Neal  Fireproof  Storage  Co Cleveland,  0. 

A.  W.  Neai^W.  R.  Kissick— C.  J.  Neal 

New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co New  Bedford,  Mass. 

C.  R.  O'Brien — Mark  E.  Stinson — J.  J.  Gobell 

New  Orleans  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  J.  Drapekin 

New  York  Dock  Company , New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Halm— D.  L.  Tilly— H.  B.  Whipple 

Ninth  Street  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Cleveland,  O. 

A,  B.  Efroymson 

Norfolk  Branch  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Assn Norfolk,  Va. 

NiMMO  Old 

O.  K.  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A.  C.  Weiker 

Omaha  Fireproof  Storage  Co Omaha,  Neb. 

Melvin  Bekins — John  Bekins 

Park  Fireproof  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  M.  LeMoyne — Gratiot  Washburn — O.  F.  Paisley 

Penn  Storage  and  Van  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  G.  Wightman 

Pittsburgh  Terminal  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co...Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  V.  Mason — D.  Buchanan 

Petry  Express  and  Storage  Co Trenton,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Petry 
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Pioneer  Storage  Warehouses Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Quincey  Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  S.  Lovejoy — Geo.  H.  Stoddard 

Reebie,  W.  C.  &  Bro Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  W.  Reebie 

Rex  &  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  B.  Rex 

Richardson,  W.  Fred,  Security  Storage  Co Richmond,  Va. 

W.  Fred  Richardson 

Rochester  Carting  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Weis 

Savannah  Bonded  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Co Savannah,  Ga. 

R.  B.  Young 

Scobey  Fireproof  Storage  Co San  Antonio,  Tex. 

C.  C.  Williams 

Security  Storage  Co Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  M.  Read — C.  A.  Aspinwall 

Security  Storage  and  Safe  Deposit  Co Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  Armstrong — Wm.  N.  Wilson 

Security  Warehouse  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  W.  Morse — P.  S.  Burghart 

Shanahan  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chas.  C.  Shanahan — D.  F.  Shanahan 

Sheriff  Street  Market  and  Storage  Co Cleveland,  O. 

Homer  McDaniel 

Sibley  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

S.  H.  Verrall 

Skellett  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thos.  J.  Skellett 

Southern  Bonded  Warehouse  Corp'n Petersbui-g,  Va. 

S.  H.  Green,  Jr. — R.  B.  Lockett 

Stacey,  William,  Storage  Co Cincinnati,  O. 

William  Stacey 

Stewart,  Thos.  J.,  Company Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

William  T.  Bostwick 

Suffolk  Storage  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  G.  Myers 

Syracuse  Furniture  and  Forwarding  Co Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  Henry  DeBoer — E.  G.  Hamel 
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St.  Louis  Refrigerating  and  Cold  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.    H.    SWITZLER 

Terminal  Freezing  and  Heating  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Wright 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  R.  Howard 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  J.  Beauchamp 

Terminal  Wharf  and  R.  R.  Warehouse  Co Boston,  Mass. 

H.  S.  WiGGiN — Herbert  W.  Horton — S.  G.  Spear 

Terry,  W.  M.,  Company Bridgeport,  Conn. 

F.  D.  Keelee 

Toledo  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Toledo,  O. 

F.  C.  Hackett 

Tooker  Storage  and  Forwarding  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Becker 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Co Chicago,  111. 

F.  L.  Bateman 

Tripp  Warehouse  Co ; Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Marie  N.  Bowen 

Union  Terminal  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  Adams 

Union  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Jacksonville,  Fla. 

H.  C.  Avery 

Union  Storage  Company Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.   L.   SCHAUB 

Union  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Akron,  O. 

Harry  S.  Knox 

Union  Storage  Co Dayton,  O. 

Edward  Wuichet 

Union  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

B.  S.  Baer 

United  Warehouse  Co Wichita,  Kan. 

John  H.  Brugh 

Virginia  Bonded  Warehouse  Corporation :..Richmond,  Va. 

E.  M.  Hoadm;y — H.  S.  Hotchkiss 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin Chicago,  111. 

A.  H.  Millward 

Warner  Warehouse  Co South  Bend,  Ind. 

H.  H.  Pruyne 
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Western  Warehousing  Co Chicago,  111. 

Wilson  V.  Little 

Washington  Market  Co '. Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  G.  Wilkins 

Weicker  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Denver,  Colo. 

R.  V.  Weicker 

White  Line  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Des  Moines,  la. 

P.  J.  Mills 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS  REPRESENTED 

Massachusetts  Storage  Warehousemen's  Ass'n Boston,  Mass. 

Chester  B.  Carruth,  Actuary 

Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's  Bureau  of  Information 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  I.  Jacobson,  Manager 

Minnesota  Warehousemen's  Association Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Geo.  a.  Rhame,  Secretary 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  R9CHAMBEAU 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses Chicago,  111. 

P.  J.  Cassidy 

Shippers  Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association Peoria,  111. 

John  Simon,  President 

National  Furniture  Warehousemen's  Ass'n New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  S.  Morris,  President 

Illinois  Association  of  Warehousemen Chicago,  111. 

S.  H.  Veerall,  President 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Haulers.... San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  R.  Collins,  Manager 

Central  Warehousemen's  Club Des  Moines,  la. 

W.  L.  Hinds,  President 
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GUESTS 

EpwAED  C.  Little Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kent  B.  Stiles New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  Desaulniers '. Montreal,  Can. 

Col.  H.  C.  Boyden Chicago,  111. 

E.  V.  Summerwell New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Trelfall Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  G.  Sylvester Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  J.  Sinnott Hamilton,  Ont. 

I.  C.  Strohm Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  B.  Jackson Akron,  O. 

R.  J.  Baker Balitmore,  Md. 

Chas.  G.  Gardner Chicago,  •  111. 

H.  A.  Trost Chicago,  111. 

C.  H.  MoORES Chicago,  111. 

S.  H.  DUNFORD Chicago,  111. 

H.  F.  French Chicago,  111. 

C.  J.  Tressler Chicago,  111. 

S.  M.  Harwood Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  D.  Leet Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Yates Greensboro,  S.  C. 

Wm.  J.  O'Neil Columbus,  O. 

L.  L.  Leonard St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  W.  Osborne Cleveland,  O. 

C.  A.  Eothrock Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

W.  E.  Cook Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  D.  Leeds Williamsport,  Pa. 

Charles  Milbauer New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grant  Wayne New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  D.  Strang New  York,  N.  Y. 

WiLLARD  Eldeedge -- Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

J.  G.  "Dunham New  York,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Ruder Newark,  N.  J. 

Geo.  Winkler Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Johnson Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WiLLAED  B.  Austin Wilmington,  Del. 

Wm.  F.  Hahn New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  J.  E.  Schaus Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  V.  MULLER New  York,  N.  Y. 
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R.  J.  Wood Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  Kindermann New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Nickerson Chicago,  111. 

I.  C.  Franklin ■ Washington,  D.  C. 

LADIES  PRESENT 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Lovejoy Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Poole Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Hackett .Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  William  Stacey Cincinnati,  0. 

Miss  Irene  Stacey Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Cole Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  S.  Wilson Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Mathews Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Becker New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Greeley Cleveland,  0. 

Mrs.  S.  a.  Sted Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Mahoney Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Valentine New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Witters Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Desaulniers Montreal,  Can. 

Miss  Jeanne  Desauliniers Montreal,  Can. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Halm New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  D.  V.  Murdoch Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Pelton New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Wilkins Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Kindermann New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Barnes Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  King Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Stoddart Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Horne New  York,  .N.  Y. 

Miss  Ethel  Reebie .Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Turner Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Knox Akron,  O. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Crooks Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Virginia  Crooks Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Hagan Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Millwaed Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Nichols Boston,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  F.  a.  Todd Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  A.  H.  Verrall E.vanstx)n,  111. 

Mrs.  a.  W.  Osborne Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Crowbll Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  a.  O.  McDaniel Cleveland,  0. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Brock Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Stoddakd Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hayes Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Keenan Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Long St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Shanahan Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Shanahan Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Neal Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  Fred  Richardson Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  -Edward  Wuichet Dayton,  O. 

Mrs.  T.  Y.  Leonard Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Leonard Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Margaret  Leonard Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Nichols Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Fitz Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Mackay Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Jackson Akron,  0. 

Mrs.  L.  Schramm New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wm.   Hahn New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Winkler New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Milbauer New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Gilbert New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Gilbert New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  Wastie New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  Harrigan New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Morris New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Morton New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Aaron Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Engle Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Stevens Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Marjorie  Stevens Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Spear Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Retry,  Jr Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dowie Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Mills Des  Moines,  la. 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Bond Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Pennington New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Armstrong Norfolk,  Va. 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  E.  ScHAus Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Jackson ..Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Hoeft Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Cathcart Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Knox Akron,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Kissick Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  a.  W.  Neal Cleveland,  O. 


THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL    MEETING 

OF    THE 

American  Warehousemen's  Association 

GREENBRIAR    HOTEL 

WHITE    SULPHUR    SPRINGS 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

December  8th,   9th,   10th, 
Nineteen  Twenty 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

GENERAL  MEETING 

The  meeting  convened  at  10 :30  A.  M.,  President  James 
F.  Keenan  presiding. 

President  Keenan — Inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  have  a 
quorum  this  morning,  we  will  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  meeting.  I  dislike  very  much  to  have  to  announce 
myself  as  the  first  speaker,  but  it  seems  to  be  in  order 
that  the  President's  report  be  read  first. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  Members  and  Guests  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion: 

I  wish,  first,  to  express  the  profound  pleasure  afforded  to  me 
and  to  your  Board  of  Directors  by  the  presence  of  such  a  large  and 
representative  number  of  ovrr  members  in  attendance  at  this  Thir- 
tieth Annual  IVIeeting  of  the  Association,  and  earnestly  ask  for 
your  continued  interest  and  participation  in  its  affairs.  And  to 
the  guests  of  the  Association  assembled  with  us  we  extend  a  most 
cordial  welcome  and  hope  tliat  your  visit  with  us  will  be  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  one  and  that  so  far  as  you  may  consistently  do  so, 
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you  will  participate  in  the  meetings  and  discussions  on  subjects  of 
common  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  warehousing  industry. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  our  meeting  at  Cincinnati 
in  December  of  last  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one  for  most  of 
those  engaged  in  warehousing.  The  business  conditions  reported 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  are  largely  similar,  in 
that  the  volume  of  business  offered  has  averaged  above  normal 
practically  throughout  the  period.  In  some  localities  labor  troubles, 
particularly  the  strikes  affecting  the  carriers,  produced  contrary 
effects  in  the  business  of  warehousemen  ;that  is,  in  some  cases  the 
result  was  the  rapid  depletion  of  warehouse  stocks,  in  others  the 
inability  to  ship  goods  resulted  in  serious  congestion.  In  all  of 
these  things  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad, 
and  so  far  as  consistent,  to  do  our  part  whether  collectively,  or 
individually,  as  citizens  in  maintaining  the  orderly  movement  and 
operation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country. 

A  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  made  during  the  year,  resulting  in  a  net  gain  of 
about  one-fifth.  To  be  more  specific,  the  increase  was  sixty-three 
(63)  with  thirteen  (13)  resignations,  expulsions,  etc.,  and  several 
applications  in  transit.  We  suggest  there  is  a  large  field  yet  for 
our  members  and  membership  committees  to  cover. 

An  unusual  amount  of  constructive  work  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year  by  the  various  committees  of  the  Association,  we 
believe,  in  fact,  the  largest  amount  and  the  most  valuable  to  ware- 
housemen ever  undertaken.  Much  of  this  has  been  completed,  al- 
though at  least  two  important  repoi-ts  are  not  ready  to  be  issued — 
that  of  the  Household  Goods,  and  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Divisions. 
These  are  expected  to  be  placed  before  their  respective  Sub- 
Divisions  very  shortly. 

All  of  these  matters,  however,  will  be  the  subject  of  special 
reports  and  actions  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion them  further  here,  but  before  passing  the  subject,  we  feel  it 
proper  to  say  that  the  Association,  its  members  and  warehousemen 
generally  are  indebted  more  than  they  may  now  realize  to  the  work 
of  these  committees,  who  have  contributed  so  much  of  their  time 
and  best  thought,  as  well  as  individual  expense  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  the 
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industry  may  be  safely  and  intelligently  conducted.  An  Associa- 
tion having  the  earnest  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  such  men  as 
comprise  these  committees,  is  indeed  fortunate. 

Notwithstanding  that  women  make  the  best  Mothers  and  men 
make  the  worst  Fathers,  a  group  of  warehousemen  gave  birth  to  a 
new  organization  last  July  at  Mackinac  Island,  and  christened  it 
the  National  Furniture  Warehousemen's  Association;  this  to , meet 
a  growing  and  matured  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Household  Goods 
element  of  our  industry. 

As  many  as  you  are  aware  its  semi-annual  meeting  follows 
ours  at  this  Hotel,  beginning  Saturday  morning  next.  All  interest- 
ed, whether  members  or  not,  are  invited  to  remain  during  its  meet- 
ing. The  Association  has  already  a  large  membership,  and  its  suc- 
cessful future  is  assured.  It  is  well  organized  and  has  for  its  offi- 
cers the  foremost  furniture  men  in  the  Country.  I  wish  them  every 
success  in  the  work  and  development  of  the  organization. 

From  the  program  which  is  before  us  we  feel  that  an  interesting 
and  instructive  meeting  is  assured,  and  we  invite  your  attendance 
at  the  various  sessions  and  your  consideration  of  the  matters  which 
will  be  presented  thereat. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  the  members,  the  officers  and 
to  the  committees,  my  great  appreciation  of  their  co-operation,  and 
believe  you  realize  and  will  admit  I  am  the  brainiest,  ablest,  and 
the  best  President  the  Association  has  at  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jas.  F.  Kbenan, 

President. 

Mr.  Reid — I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Van  Name  and  car- 
ried. 

President  Keenan — Now  we  will  have  the  report  of 
the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Criss. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
December  8th,  1920 

This  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Warehousenaen's 
Association  marks  the  closing  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  year  in  its  history. 

Itihas  been  a  year  filled  with  constructive  work  on  the  part  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  and  there  will  be  presented  to  you  at 
this  meeting  full  reports  of  the  various  activities  and  undertakings 
conducted  and  showing  you  in  detail  what  has  been  accomplished. 

This  work,  briefly  sketched,  has  embraced  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  public  warehousing  industry  and  lines  incidental  thereto,  and 
the  separate  parts  have  been  brought  into  harmonious  relation  to 
the  whole,  so  that  there  will  be  placed  before  you  the  best  and 
most  authoritative  information  on  many  subjects  of  vital  interest. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  work  and  of  other  matters,  the  follow- 
ing general  meetings  of  these  committees  were  held  during  the 
year: 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  2nd,  3i-d,  4th,  1920;  participated 
in  by  the  General  Committee  on  Central  Bureau  and  the  Central 
Bureau  Committees  of  the  Merchandise,  Household  Goods  and  Cold 
Storage  Sub-divisions. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17th,  18,  19th,  1920,  participated  in  by  the 
General  Committee,  and  the  Central  Bureau  Committees  of  both 
the  Household  Goods  and  the  Merchandise  Sub-divisions. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  .July  13th,  14th,  15th,  1920,  Central  Bureau 
Committee  of  Merchandise  Sub-division,  the  General  Committee 
being  represented  by  its  Chairman. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  October  4th,  6th,  6th,  1920,  Central  Bureau 
Committee  of  Merchandise  Sub-division,  the  General  Committee 
being  represented  by  its  Chairman. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  20th,  21st,  1920,  of  Chairmen  for  final 
arrangements  of  Sub-Committee  reports  and  for  printing,  etc. 

In  addition  to  those  of  general  character  mentioned  above,  a 
large  niunber  of  meetings  were  held  by  the  various  Sub-committees 
in  charge  of  special  details  of  the  work. 

Among  the  concrete  results  of  the  collaboration  of  these  commit- 
tees to  be  presented  you  at  this  meeting,  we  would  therefore  specify 
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as  of  the  most  important  the  revision  of  the  Standardization  Re- 
port, The  Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-division,  to  better  define  the  undertakings 
and  the  conduct  of  that  branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  Standard 
Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  General 
Merchandise  storage  and  handling  industry,  as  approved  by  the 
Central  Bureau  Committee  for  that  Sub-division. 

Both  the  Household  Goods  and  Cold  Storage  Sub-division  Com- 
mittees have  practically  completed  their  reports  on  Standard  Ware- 
house, with  much  valuable  data  on  construction  and  space  costs, 
operation,  etc. 

Central  Bureau 

The  work  of  the  Central  Bureau  established  in  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  has  of  necessity  been  limited, 
being  confined  largely  to  the  publication  of  such  cost  reports,  etc., 
as  were  available  from  other  sources,  notably  the  Massachusetts 
Storage  Warehousemen's  Association,  and  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Warehousemen's  Bureau  of  Information,  Inc.,  and  to  participation 
with  the  committee  in  revision  of  the  Standardization  Report,  the 
consideration  of  Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations,  etc. 

Early  in  the  year  the  preparation  of  forms  for  purposes  of  cost 
accounting,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Association  and  of  local 
Associations  co-operating,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Chester  B.  Carruth,  Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Storage  Ware- 
housemen's Association,  and  H.  I.  Jacobson,  C.  P.  A.,  Manager  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's  Bureau  of  Information, 
Inc.  The  preparation  of  these  forms  included  as  a  part  of  the  work 
a  series  of  lessons  on  the  subject  of  Cost  Finding  for  Warehouse- 
men. As  this  work  progressed  it  was  found  that  the  forms  them- 
selves and  the  lessons  relating  to  their  use  were  in  an  important 
measure  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  certain  factors  under 
consideration  in  the  revision  of  the  Standardization  Report,  and 
until  these  were  determined  upon,  the  work  on  the  forms  and  the 
lessons  was  of  necessity  suspended. 

The  lessons  on  the  subject  of  "Cost  Finding  for  Warehousemen," 
together  with  the  appropriate  forms  for  conducting  the  work  as 
issued  to  date  have  been  published  as  follows: 
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I.     Introduction  July  Bulletin 

II.     What  Are  the  Costs  in  a  Warehouse July  Bulletin 

III.  Don't  Dabble!    Keep  Costs  Correctly August  Bulletin 

IV.  Finding  Man  Hours September  Bulletin 

V.     Commodity  Costs November  Bulletin 

VI.     Overhead  Costs December  Bulletin 

The  series  is  practically  completed  and  the  remaining  numbers 
will  go  to  members  very  shortly.  It  is  proposed  that,  subject  to 
the  proper  approval,  these  cost  finding  forms  might  be  had  printed 
from  type  or  from  plates  in  quantity  by  the  Association,  and  sup- 
plied to  members  at  cost.  In  such  case  you  will  be  notified  and 
requested  to  advise  promptly  as  to  the  quantities  desired. 

With  the  completion  of  these  forms  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Central  Bureau  to  take  up  actual  constructive  work  along  the  lines 
of  cost  finding,  and  to  publish  such  findings  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  hoped,  and  tentatively  promised,  that  the  work  will  be  taken  up 
by  local  groups  in  co-operation  with  the  Association,  as  is  now 
done  by  our  Massachusetts  and  New  York  friends. 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  ask  if  there  still  remains  any  who 
doubt  the  value  of  such  work,  either  to  the  group  or  to  the  indi- 
viduals comprising  it?  If  so,  this  meeting  is  the  time  and  the 
place  to  get  first  hand  information  from  those  who  have  engaged 
in  it  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays.  The  fact  that  members  can  now 
get,  through  the  Bureau,  information  on  costs  taken  by  others 
should  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  them.  This  information  is  invalu- 
able— but  it  leaves  several  factors  to  be  determined  only  in  their 
own  plant.  And  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  work  profess  that 
it  has  not  cost  them  anything,  on  account  of  savings  eifected  in 
some  operations  or  departments  and  losses  stopped  in  others. 

Associations  Co-operating 
The  data  secured  by  the  Massachusetts  Storage  Warehousemen's 
Association  and  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's  Bureau 
of  Information,  Inc.,  on  the  subjects  of  classification  and  cost  ac- 
counting, etc.,  is  presented  from  time  to  time  to  this  Association 
for  the  information  of  our  members.  It  is  not  put  out  by  them 
until  its  approximate  accuracy  has  been  established  and  the  figures 
are  known  to  be  dependable  averages.  Members  may  therefore 
accept  these  reports  as  the  best  information  available  at  this  time. 
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The  Minnesota  Warehousemen's  Association  has  taken  up  this 
work  also,  and  has  issued  under  date  of  November  1st,  their  initial 
report  covering  work  to  that  time,  and  embracing  both  inbound  and 
outbound  movement  of  merchandise.  This  report  will  appear  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Bulletin.  They  report  that  the  work  has 
already  resulted  in  interesting  revelations  to  the  warehousemen 
and  indicates  the  necessity  for  correction  of  present  tariffs. 

The  Central  Warehousemen's  Club  has  not  yet  accomplished  any- 
thing as  a  unit,  but  a  number  of  its  members  are  actively  co-oper- 
ating with  the  Minnesota  Warehousemen's  Association  in  the  work. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Warehousemen  has  been  compelled  to 
defer  participation  in  cost  accounting  work  on  account  of  the  extra 
time  and  labor  put  upon  them  through  the  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  preparation  of  new  tariffs  recently  filed,  this  matter 
at  last  reports  not  yet  having  been  definitely  disposed  of.  They 
express  the  hope  and  expectation  that  as  soon  as  this  is  out  of  the 
way  they  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  work. 

Our  friends  in  San  Francisco  have  not  yet  made  any  progress  in 
either  individual  or  group  research  work,  but  still  hope  to  under- 
take it  in  the  near  future.  We  suggest  that  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  in  establislhing  their  tariffs  with  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  is  really  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  under- 
taking of  this  work. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  several  members  on  handling 
cost  work,  which  will  be  published  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
are  secured  to  make  dependable  averages. 

There  is  a  curious  feature  about  this  accounting  work  which  has 
been  commented  upon  by  a  number — that  in  every  case  where  it 
has  been  conducted  fairly  and  systematically  any  pessimistic  atti- 
tude toward  it  has  been  promptly  discarded  on  account  of  the  inter- 
est created  by  finding  out  things  which  the  plant  manager  didn't 
know  or  believe  about  his  own  operations.  While  information  on 
certain  operations  or  matters  secured  from  others  is  invaluable, 
the  conditions  in  any  individual  plant  are  of  the  utmost  importace, 
particularly  in  the  matters  of  efficiency  in  operation,  overhead  ex- 
pense, etc.  Accurate  knowledge  on  these  things  is  worth  the  effort 
in  any  plant. 
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General  Business  Conditions 

All  reports  and  information  coming  to  the  Secretary's  office 
througliout  the  year  have  shown  a  heavy  volume  of  business  being 
handled  by  houses  in  all  the  branches  of  the  industry,  and  in  most 
instances  under  advanced  ratings  for  labor  and  services,  and  in 
some  cases  on  storage  space.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  today  few  if  any  tariff  structures  making  adequate  provision 
for  the  extraordinary  increases  in  these  costs,  particularly  when 
considered  in  connection  with  present  day  space  costs  whether  for 
new  construction  or  on  the  basis  of  replacement  values,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  such  degree  of  prosperity  as  they  have  enjoyed  is 
mainly  attributable  to  either  or  both  of  two  factors — the  operation 
of  facilities  secured  under  a  wholly  different  and  lower  range  of 
costs,  or — and — the  fullest  utilization  of  space  owing  to  the  "peak 
load"  condition  spread  beyond  average  terms. 

We  suggest  that  this  "peak  load"  condition  which  has  so  largely 
prevailed,  is  a  factor  which  may  prove  very  deceptive  in  several 
important  respects.  Warehouse  building  and  extension  has  lagged 
under  the  almost  prohibitive  scale  of  costs;  home  and  other  build- 
ing construction  has  likewise  lagged,  resulting  in  an  abnormal  de- 
mand for  space  for  the  storage  not  only  of  household  goods  but  for 
all  kinds  of  merchandise.  In  many  lines  production  of  goods  has 
caught  up  with  the  demand — in  some  is  reported  considerably  in 
excess,  with  consequent  accumulation  of  stocks.  It  certainly  would 
be  contrary  to  economic  principles  and  practice  that  such  a  condi- 
tion would  exist  for  any  considerable  time. 

The  labor  troubles  of  the  common  carriers  early  in  the  year, 
with  the  consequent  tie-ups  and  congestions,  resulted  in  some  in- 
stances in  depleting  warehouse  stocks,  and  others  added  to  the  ac- 
cumulation. The  general  effect  upon  warehousemen  as  upon  ship- 
pers, merchants  and  others,  was  detrimental.  While  the  effects 
were  more  or  less  generally  in  evidence,  this  situation  was  espe- 
cially bad  in  New  York  City,  where  concerted  action  was  necessary 
to  overcome  the  condition  imposed  by  striking  dock  laborers,  team- 
sters, and  others,  and  resulting  in  the  restoration  of  conditions  on 
fairly  equitable  bases  for  those  shipping,  receiving,  draying  or 
storing  merchandise.  Since  that  time  the  striking  van  drivers  and 
helpers  of  the  furniture  moving  and  warehousing  industry  have 
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abandoned  their  strike  and  returned  to  work  under  the  open  shop 
plan.  The  more  recently  proposed  strike  of  40,000  truckmen  has 
been  averted  by  a  vote  of  approximately  4  to  1  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  proposal  of  the  Merchants  Truckmen's  Bureau,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  nine-hour  day,  five  days  work  in  a  holiday  week,  over- 
time pay  by  the  minute  instead  of  by  hour,  and  continuance  of 
present  scale.  The  interest  of  warehousemen  in  such  matters  may, 
in  some  caseS,  be  negligible,  but  may  in  others  be  sufficient  to  re- 
quire them  to  do  what  they  can  to  direct  the  adjustment  of  such 
affairs  along  reasonable  lines. 

Warehouse  Tariffs 

The  practice  among  warehousemen  of  publishing  tariffs  showing 
warehouse,  rules,  rates,  handling  and  service  charges,  etc.,  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Many  of  these  have  been  filed  with  the  Association 
during  the  year.  All  members  who  publish  them  should  file  copies 
with  the  Secretary's  office,  as  they  are  of  frequent  use  in  answer- 
ing inquiries  of  warehouse  customers  and  others. 

It  may  be  noted  however  that  until  a  greater  degree  of  uniform- 
ity prevails  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  basic  conditions,  those  tariffs 
are  in  many  cases  not  comparable,  and  information  given  without 
a  very  careful  study  of  them  might  be  incomplete  or  even  mislead- 
ing. We  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  Rules  and  Regulations  under 
which  the  warehouse  may  be  operating,  the  quantity  bieaks,  the 
weights  upon  which  the  charge  is  based,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
inclusion  of  fire  insurance  on  the  goods.  The  last  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  substantial  movement  toward  a  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  these  things;  and  that  this  movement  is  welcomed  by 
the  shippers  and  distributors  who  have  to  deal  with  many  ware- 
houses about  the  country  is  fully  evidenced  in  the  recent  formation 
of  the  Shippers  Warehousing  and  Ditsributing  Association,  an 
Association  of  Traffic  Managers,  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
which  is  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  ware- 
house practices  and  accounting  methods. 

Membership  Changes 

Membership  in  the  Association  is  now  held  by  338  persons,  firms 
and  corporations,  located  in  117  cities  of  the  United  States,  three 
in  Canada,  one  in  Cuba,  one  in  Hawaii  and  two  in  England. 
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The  character  of  the  business  conducted  by  these  houses  is  as 
follows : 

B     Bonded  Merchandise  44 

C      Cold   Storage   67 

C*    Cold  Storage  of  Furs  and  Fabrics 25 

M     General  Merchandise,  free 189 

H     Household  Goods  135 

Of  these  companies  189  are  affiliated  with  the  Merfchandise  Sub- 
division; 135  are  affiliated  with  the  Household  Goods  Sub-division, 
and  67  are  affiliated  with  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-division. 

The  concerns  elected  to  membership  during  the  year  are  as  fol- 
lows, the  letters  preceding  the  names  indicating  the  sub-division 
affiliation: 

M  Tripp   Warehouse  Company Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M  Southern  Bonded  Warehouse  Corporation Petersburg,  Va. 

M  Western  Warehousing  Co Chicago,  111. 

M  Currier-Lee  Warehouse  Co Chicago,  111. 

M  Sovereign  Fireproof  Storage  Co Rockford,  111. 

M  Ontario  Warehouse  Company Chicago,  111. 

M  American  Dock  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

M  Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Davenport,  Iowa 

M  Hansen  Storage  Co Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M  Mollen  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

M  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Warehouse  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

M  Cincinnati  Tobacco  Warehouse  Co Cincinnati,  0. 

M  Schenectady  Storage  and  Trucking  Co Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

M  St.  Paul  Terminal  Warehouse  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M  Entrepot  Central  Warehouse  Co Montreal,  Can. 

M  Union  Warehouse  and  Storage  Co....; Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

M  Mercer  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Burlington,  Iowa 

MH  McAlister  Warehouse  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

M  Joseph  Bimberg  Sons Elmira,  N.  Y. 

M  Kedney  Warehouse  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M  Minneapolis  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M  Henry  I.  Stetler,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

M  United  Warehouse  Co Wichita,  Kan. 

M  Arizona  Storage  and  Distributing  Co. Phoenix,  Ariz. 

M  Terminal  Warehouse  Co Little  Rock,  Ark. 

M  Douglas  Public  Service  Corporation New  Orleans,  La. 
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M        Terminal  Storage  Corporation Richmond,  Va. 

M        Central  Storage  and  Forwarding  Co Chicago,  111. 

M        Empire  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Dallas,  Texas 

M        Beards  Erie  Basin  Stores New  York,  N.  Y. 

MH     Bridgeport  Storage  Warehouse  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 

m       John  B.  Hobby's  Son  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

M        Motor  Transport  Company Tampa,  Fla.  i 

M        De  Pue  Warehouse  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

M        Bush  Terminal  Company New  York,  N.  Y. 

M        Rose  Warehouse  Co Memphis,   Tenn. 

M        Fremont  Storage  Co. Fremont,  O. 

M        Harris  Warehouse  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

M        Merchandise  Storage  Co Columbus,  O. 

H         Blanchard  Storage  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H        Redhead  Storage  Co Cleveland,  0. 

M'        Central  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C         Delaware  Storage  and  Freezing  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M        Pritchard  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H        American  Household  Storage  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H        Perky  Bros.  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H        Murdoch  Storage  and  Transfer  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H        Ainerican  Storage  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H        Langan  &  Taylor  Storage  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H         R.  U.  Leonori  Auction  and  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H        Knickerbocker  Storage  Co Akron,  O. 

H        Independent  Van  and  Storage  Co Vancouver,  B.  C. 

H        J.  Brown  Storage  Company St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CM      Worcester  Cold  Storage  Co Worcester,  Mass. 

C         New  Orleans  Cold  Storage  and  and  Warehouse  Co 

New  Orleans,  La. 

C         United  States  Cold  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

C         Calumet  Refrigerating  Co Chicago,  111. 

C         Brighton  Cold  Storage  Co.. Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C         Binghamton  Storage  and  Refrigerating  Co 

Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

C         Terminal  Refrigerating  Company Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C         Geyser  Ice  Company Waco,  Texas 

C         Fur  Merchants  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

C         Frank  Fehr  Cold  Storage  Co Louisville,  Ky. 
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Old  Members  Affiliating  with  New  Sub-divisions 

The  following  concerns,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Merchandise 
Sub-divisioji  are  now  affiliated  with  the  Household  Goods  Sub- 
division also: 

Morrow  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

Union  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Akron,  O. 

*Iowa  Warehouse  Co Waterloo,  Iowa 

D.  A.  Morr  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mauser  Warehouse  Co Youngstown,  0. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Registered Montreal,  Can. 

Eocheter  Carting  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co. Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dallas  Transfer  Co Dallas,  Texas 

The  following  concerns,  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Household 
Goods  Sub-division,  are  now  affiliated  with  the  Merchandise  Sub- 
division also: 

Cotter  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Mansfield,  O. 

Globe  Delivery  Co Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  following  concerns  have  transferred  their  membership  from 
the  Household  Goods  Sub-division  to  the  Merchandise  Sub-division: 

Spokane  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Holman  Transfer  Co Portland,  Oregon 

Resignations 

The  following  concerns  resigned  from  membership  during  the 
year: 

Security  Storage  and  Trust  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  L.  Daniel  Furniture  and  Mattress  Factory El  Paso,  Texas 

Monarch  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  J.  Woodside  Storage  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

Andrews  Fireproof  Storage  Co Cleveland,  0. 

Entrepot  Central  Warehouse  Co Montreal,  Can. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co Chicago,  111. 

Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd Montreal,  Can. 

Clagett  Storage  and  Transfer  Co.... Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Newby  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Consolidation 

Central  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Represents  the  consolidation  of  the  Clagett  Storage  and  Trans^ 
fer  Company  and  the  Newby  Transfer  and  Storage  Company. 

The  following  concerns  were  dropped  from  membership  during 
the  year,  for  the  reasons  stated: 
Montana  Transfer  Company Butte,  Mont. 

This  company  claims  to  have  notified  the  Association  early  in  the 
year  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  However  neither  the  Treas- 
uer's  office  nor  the  files  of  the  Secretary's  office  show  any  such 
notice  received.  They  have  therefore  been  dropped  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues, 
San  Francisco  Storage  Co San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Has  declined  payment  of  any  dues,  stating  that  they  were  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  work  of  the  Association  and  benefits 
they  would  receive  'from  membership.    They  have  been  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues. 
MoUen  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

This  concern  has  been  dropped  from  membership  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues. 

Publications  ot  the  Association 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Association  during  the  year  were 

as  follows: 

The  Annual  Report,  covering  Convention  of  December,  1919. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin,  issued  on  10th  of  each  month. 

Revised  Edition,  Report  of  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Basis 
for  Rates. 

Cost  Finding  for  Warehousemen :  a  series  of  lessons  issued  in  con- 
secutive order.     (Not  completed.) 

Warehouse  Receipts  as  Collateral.  A  Pamphlet  issued  under  di- 
rection of  Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouse. 

Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations.  As  approved  and 
published  by  Cold  Storage  Sub-division. 

Reproductions  of  articles  published  in  the  Bulletin,  as  separates, 
as  follows: 

Local  Associations :  Their  Uses,  their  Difficulties  and  their  Values. 

Mr.  Household  Goods  Warehousemen.  A  Plea  for  Fixed  Schedules 
of  Rates. 
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Shipping  Furniture — To  Pad  or  to  Crate. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Lessons  have  been  published  as  separates  and, 
when  completed,  a  copy  of  the  entire  set  will  be  furnished  mem- 
bers. 

The  Cold  Storage  Sub-divisdon  will  have  ready  for  publication 
and  distribution  to  members  shortly  a  most  valuable  work,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  construction,  operation, 
etc:  It  will  be  the  most  valuable  work  on  these  subjects  in  exist- 
ene,  and  particularly  in  their  relation  to  Cold  Storage  space  and 
operating  costs. 

The  Household  Goods  Sub-division  will  also  have  completed  and 
issued  very  shortly  a  similar  publication  covering  construction, 
space  costs  and  operation  of  Standard  Warehouses.  This  will  also 
be  the  most  advanced  work  of  its  kind,  presenting  the  best  thought 
and  experience  of  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  remaining  numbers  of  "Cost  Finding  for  Warehousemen" 
will  be  completed  and  issued  very  shortly.  A  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  these  articles  have  been  published  as  "Separates"  and 
upon  completion  of  the  series  these  will  be  assembled  and  the  full 
set  distributed  to  the  members. 

The  Warehouse  Report 

The  Warehouse  Report  on  stocks  of  butter  and  eggs  has  been 
issued  monthly  and  now  includes  the  holdings  of  four  houses  which 
did  not  participate  in  the  report  previous  to  this  year.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  issued  with  that  promptness,  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, completeness  which  characterized  it  for  several  years. 
This  is  wholly  due  to  the  delays  encountered  in  securing  the  reports 
from  the  houses  contributing.  Notwithstanding  both  letters  and 
telegrams  sent  out,  reports  are  often  not  received  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Fifty-eight  houses  now  contribute  to  this 
report. 

The  Program 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees  of  the  Association  will,  in 
regular  order  present  to  you  in  detail  the  work  conducted  by  them 
and  the  matters  before  them  for  consideration  and  disposition  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  desires  to  acknowledge  to 
them  its  appreciation  of  their  efforts  and  loyalty  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association  in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 
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The  Board  especially  desires  to  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Association  to  the  members  of  the  Committees  on  Central 
Bureau  who  have  throughout  the  year  contributed  so  much  in  time, 
thought,  and  expense  in  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  assigned 
ttiem,  and  which  has  resulted  in  enabling  them  to  present  to  you 
the  very  best  and  most  dependable  knowledge  available  today  in 
matters  of  costs  and  accounting,  construction,  and  operating  rules 
and  standards,  etc.  The  work  of  these  committees  represents  some- 
thing which  mere  money  could  not  and  would  not  have  produced, 
and  the  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

During  the  year  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  W.  Hart  was  reported 
to  the  Association,  having  occurred  in  December,  1919.  Mr.  Hart 
was  Vice-"President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Cold 
Storage  Company  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1903  until 
1918,  when  he  retired  from  active  business.  Few  men  in  the  cold 
storage  business  were  more  widely  known  than  Mr.  Hart,  and 
probably  none  enjoyed  in  greater  measure  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  those  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Tripp,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Tripp  Warehouse  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  passed  away  on 
March  31st,  1920.  He  was  an  active  figure  in  the  business  life  of 
his  city,  and  was  identified  with  the  warehousing  industry  for 
many  years. 

Mt.  Walter  H.  Jones,  Vice-President  of  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  lost  his  life  in  a  trolley  accident  at  Geneo,  Ohio,  on  June 
14tti,  1920.  He  established  and  was  active  in  the  business  of  our 
member  house,  bearing  his  name,  for  many  years. 

A  suitable  recognition  of  the  loss  of  these  valued  co-workers 
should  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

And  in  closing  this  report,  a  thought  to  present  to  you:  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  "There's  no  use  waiting  for  your  ship  to  come 
in,  if  you  haven't  sent  one  out." 

Applied  to  Association  work  this  is  true  as  elsewhere,  for  after 
all  the  benefits  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it  are  apt  to  correspond 
closely  to  what  you  put  into  it.  Just  dues  is  not  enough — if  you 
would  receive  the  largest  measure  of  benefit,  put  in  your  time  and 
thought,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  your  own  business  and 
conditions,  for  there  is  a  point  here  beyond  which  the  Association, 
with  all  its  valuable  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience,  cannot 
help  you  unless  you  will  earnestly  try  to  help  yourself. 
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The  General  Secretary  desires  to  acknowledge  to  the  officers  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  and  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  by  all  during  the 
year,  and  to  add  that  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  various  committees  it  has  been  both  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  L.  Criss, 

General  Secretary. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
reading  of  the  Secretary's  report.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  filed  with  the  other  report.  Are  there  any 
remarks  ? 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Reid. 

Mr.  Reid — This  is  the  report  of  the  auditors,  Marwick 
Mitchell  &  Company,  on  the  acts  of  the  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Walter  C.  Reid,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 

American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  we  have  audited  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1920,  and  now  submit  our 
report  thereon,  together  with  the  following  statements: 

Exhibit  "A" — Receipts  and  Disbursements  by  Funds. 
Exhibit  "B" — Property  Account. 

The  cash  receipts  as  recorded  were  duly  deposited  in  the  bank 
and  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  invoices  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
were  produced  in  support  of  the  disbursements. 

The  cash  in  bank  was  confirmed  by  a  certificate  obtained  from 
the  Irving  National  Bank. 

We  compared  the  receipts  from  dues  as  recorded,  with  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  bills  rendered  to  members  by  the  Secretary.  We  also 
compared  the  receipts  with  the  list  of  members  published  in  the 
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Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  November,  1920.  The  dues  and  sub- 
scriptions, as  reported,  were  properly  accounted  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amounts  unpaid  as  at  November  30,  1920,  as  per  the 
following  list: 

Name  Address 

Unpaid  Dues: 

Montana  Transfer  Co.,  Inc " Butte 

Allen  Storage  Co Flint 

Bowman  Transfer  and  Storage  Warehouse  Co Richmond 

San  Francisco  Storage  Co San  Francisco 

Seattle  Warehouse  Co Seattle 

Motor  Transport  Co.,  Inc Tampa 

Unpaid  Subscriptions  to  Bulletin,  1920: 

Eeuben  T.  Lipscombe Norfolk 

M.  Masataro  Nishi Tokio,  Japan 

Unpaid  Subscriptions  to  Annual  Report,  1919: 

W.  K.  Stewart  Co Indianapolis 

We  compared  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  to  bulletins  and 

sales  of  annual  reports  with  the  duplicate  bills  as  rendered  by  Mr. 

C.  L.  Criss,  General  Secretary,  no  other  records  being  available. 
The  income  on  investments  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

•  Par  Value      Income 

New  York  City  4%  Bonds $5,000.00         200.00 

New  York  City  4%%  Bonds 3,000.00         127.50 

Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds 

Prior  lien  Registered 2,000.00  80.00 

Total $407.50 

These  bonds  were  produced  for  our  inspection  and  found  to  be 
in  order. 

The  furniture  and  fixtures  in  the  possession  of  the  General  Sec- 
retary is  carried  at  $890.13  less  10%  depreciation  for  the  year 
1920  amounting  to  $89.01,  making  a  net  value  of  $801.12  as  per 
inventory  received,  signed  by  the  General  Secretary. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  any  additional  informa- 
tion you  may  desire. 

Yours  truly, 

Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
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STATEMENTS 

FUND  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

For  the  Period  from  November'  30,  1919,  to  November  30,  1920 
General  Fund: 

Receipts: 

Annual  Dues,  1920 $  8,137.50 

Initiation  Fees 150.00 

Subscriptions  to  Bulletin 143.33 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports 39.00 

Interest  on  Investments 407.50 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances 202.07 

Refund  of  Canadian  Exchange  Charge 5.25 

Refund  of  Telephone  Charges 1.20 

Refund  of  Adams   Express 9.51 

$  9,095.66 
Disbursements : 

Salary  of  Secretary,  1920 $  4,999.92 

Secretary's  Office  Expenses  including  Rent 

and  Clerk  Hire 2,628.55 

Printing  and  Stationery 879.51 

Report  of  29th  Annual  Convention 1,265.46 

Stenographic  Report  of  Convention 314.60 

Other  Expenses — 29th  Annual  Convention..  187.91 

Bulletins — Cost  of  Matter  and  Printing 1,739.98 

Expenses  of  Officers  and  Committees 403.74 

Office  Furniture    261.08 

Treasurer's  Bond   7.50 

Treasurer's  Office  Expenses 67.00 

Auditing  Treasurer's  Accounts 76.25 

Dues — Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  A 50.00 

Counsel  Fees  200.00 

Collection  Charges  43.62 

Expenses — 30th  Annual   Convention 123.26 

13,248.38 

Excess  of  Disbursements  over  Receipts $  4,152.72 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 496.79 

Overdraft  November  30,  1920 $  3,655.93 
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General  Merchandise  Sub-Division: 

Receipts : 

Annual  Dues,  1920 $  4,412.50 

Disburseinents : 

Salary  of  Secretary  for  1919 $      750.00 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office 167.10 

Printing  and  Stationery 17.50 

Entertainment — 29th  Annual  Convention....  49.05 

983.65  ■ 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $  3,428.85 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 2,967.40 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $  6,396.25 

Cold  Storage  Sub-Division: 
Receipts: 

Annual  Dues,  1920 $  1,612.50 

Dishwrsememits : 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office $      142.90 

Expenses   of  Committee 90.00 

232.90 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $  1,379.60 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 899.90 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $  2,279.50 

Household  Goods  Sub-Division: 
Receipts: 

Annual    Dues,    1920 $  2,050.00 

Disbursements : 

Salary  of  Secretary,  1919 $      250.00 

Membership  Campaign  250.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 46.09 

Refund  of  Overpayment  of  Dues 10.00 

556.09 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $  1,493.91 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 1,465.92 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $  2,959.83 
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Summary 

General  Fund  Ovedrawn $  3,655.93 

General  Merchandise  Sub-Division $  6,396.25 

Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 2,279.50 

Household  Goods  Sub-Division 2,959.83 


Total  Cash  in  Bank $  7,979.65 

Property  Account 
As  at  November  30,  1920 

Cash  in  Bank ■- $  7,979.65 

Bonds : 

New  York  City  47o  Registered  Bonds,  par 

value    - $  5,000.00 

New   York   City  4%%    Registered   Bonds, 

par  value  3,000.00 

Northern  Pacific  R.  R.   Prior  Lien  Regis- 
tered Bonds,  par  value 2,000.00 

10,000.00 

Fwiyuitiire  and  Fixtures: 

As  per  Amount  Listed  in  Annual  Report, 

1919 $      629.05 

Additions  during  Period 261.08 


$      890.13 
Depreciation  for  Year  1920   (10%) 89.01 


801.12 

Total $18,780.77 

Note — No  outstanding  liabilities  are  recorded. 

President  Keenan — Are  there  any  members  who 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  Treas- 
urer's report  just  submitted?  If  not,  it  will  be  filed  as 
the  others  were. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — Mr.  President,  is  action  to  be  taken 
at  this  time,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Criss'  report,  on  the 
drawing  up  of  resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  various 
members  ? 
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President  Keenan— I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  report  on  that  submitted  later. 

Number  3 — report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  and 
Legislation — Mr.  Albert  M.  Read,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LAWS  AND  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

Your  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation  has  the  honor  to  re- 
port that  during  the  year  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  statute  law  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  legislative  action  and 
that  there  is  now  but  six  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union 
that  have  not  enacted  it.  These  are  New  Hampshire,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Arizona.  Unless  otherwise 
directed  your  Committee  will  keep  the  Act  before  the  Legislature 
of  these  states  and  that  of  Porto  Rico  until  affirmative  action  is 
taken. 

Legislation 

The  cold  storage  warehouses  of  Minnesota  have,  by  legislative  en- 
actment,, been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  that  state. 

A  new  Cold  Storage  law  enacted  by  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New-  York,  to  take  effect  October  1st,  1920,  requires  all 
foods,  as  defined  therein,  that  are  to  be  cold  stored  more  than 
thirty  days  to  be  marked  with  "Cold  Storage"  when  received  and 
when  removed  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  warehouse.  Foods 
so  treated  are  allowed  to  remain  in  cold  rooms  twelve  months. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  which  becomes  effective  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1920,  provides: 

That  all  persons,  companies,  firms  or  corporations  who  shall  re- 
ceive cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice  or  any  kind  of  produce  wares, 
merchandise  or  any  description  of  personal  property  in  store  for 
hire  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  public  warehousemen,  and 
that  a  Warehouse,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  house, 
building  or  room  in  which  the  above  mentioned  commodities  are 
stored  and  protected  from  damage  thereto  by  the  action  of  the 
elements. 
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Decisions 

During  the  year  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  of  New  York  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
in  the  case  of  Lake  and  Dye  against  the  Cold  Spring  Storage  Com- 
pany of  Buffalo,  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  lower 
court  decided  in  this  case  that  an  advertisement  of  goods  for  sale 
for  storage  charges,  must  describe  the  goods  more  fully  than  was 
done  by  the  defendant  in  this  case.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  case 
will  be  carried  to  a  higher  court  in  an  effort  to  have  the  verdict 
set  aside  and  as  an  exhaustive  test  of  the  requirements  of  the  terms 
of  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Law  in  the  advertisement  of  such  sales. 
The  case  was  reported  a  year  ago  by  your  Committee  as  it  came 
from  the  lower  court. 

The  alleged  Hoarding  cases  brought  against  Indianapolis  Cold 
Storage  warehousemen  and  packers  were  dismissed  by  the  Marion 
County  Criminal  Court  because  not  properly  brought — such  cases 
for  the  alleged  hoarding  of  food  being  a  matter  for  the  exclusive 
action  of  the  United  States  District  Attorney. 

Your  Committee  believing  it  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  ware- 
housemen of  the  country  inasmuch  as  it  determined  the  validity  of 
the  Warehouse  Receipt  Law  and  gives  also  a  valuable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sections  of  that  law  in  which  are  stated  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  the  formation  of  a  negotiable  receipt  is  incor- 
porating in  its  report  the  full  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  in  the  case  of  Smith  Brothers  Company  versus  Rich- 
heimer  and  Company,  and  by  intervention  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 

SMITH    BROS.    CO.,    LTD.,  No.  21,159 

vs.  Appeal   from   the   Civil   Dis- 

trict Court  for  the  Parish 
Rachheimer  &  CO.    Intervention  ^j  Orleans, 

and  Third   Opposition  of  the 
NartJonal  Bank  of  the  Repub- 

lie.  Porter  Parker, 

Judge. 
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Decision  op  the  Supreme  Court  Nov.  17,  1919 
(Rehearing  has  been  denied) 

In  May,  1912,  Isaac  D.  Richheimer,  residing  and  domiciled  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  carrying  on  business  in  the  name  of  Rich- 
heimer &  Co.,  became  indebted  to  Smith  Bros.  Company,  of  New 
Orleans,  in  the  sum  of  $5,954.68,  represented  by  two  promissory 
notes.  And,  in  July  of  that  year,  Richheimer  became  indebted  to 
Smith  Bros.  Company  in  the  further  sum  of  $24,429.71,  for  three 
lots  of  coffee  sold  by  Smith  Bros.  Co.  to  Richheimer  on  terms  of 
credit,  viz.:  One  lot  of  400  bags  and  another  lot  of  477  bags 
amounting  in  all  to  $16,305.71,  and  a  third  lot  of  389  bags  amount- 
ing to  $8,124,00. 

Richheimer  stored  the  coffee  in  warehouses  in  New  Orleans, 
taking  a  warehouse  receipt  for  each  lot,  as  follows,  viz. : 

CRESCENT  warehouse,   INCORPORATED, 

Tchoupitoulas,  St.  Joseph  and  Commerce  Streets 

PUBLIC  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT 

No.  1538  New  Orleans,  July  22,  1912. 

Received  from  Richheimer  &  Co.,  on  storage  in  the  Cres- 
cent Warehouse,  Inc.,  Sixth  Division,  to  be  delivered  to 
him  or  them,  to  his  or  their  order,  or  to  bearer,  only  upon 
return  of  this  receipt  properly  endorsed.  Extent  of  Ware- 
house Co.'s  ownership :    Lien 

for  $ 

Marks  Amount  Description  of  Merchandise 
S.  B.  C. 
■           400      Four  hundred  sacks  of  green  coffee 

J6 

For  hypothecation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  Louisiana.       (Signed) 

CRESCENT  WAREHOUSE,  INC.,  Proprietor. 
By  Frank  G.  Hardie,  President. 

No.    99  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT 

Date  or  issue  of  Certificate,  New  Orleans,  July  22,  1912. 
Date  of  Original  Receipt  in  Warehouse,  New  Orleans,  July  22, 
1912. 
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Received  in  apparent  good  order  and  condition  by  the  New 
Orleans  Warehouse  Co.,  a  public  warehouseman  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  No.  156  of  the  Acts  of  1888,  from  Richheimer  &  Co., 
on  storage  in  Section  "B"  of  the  Bienville  Warehouse,  between 
Conti,  Customhouse,  Peters  and  Clay  streets,  in  this  City,  the  prop- 
erty designated  below,  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  Goods 
deliverable  only  upon  return  of  this  receipt  properly  endorsed  by 
Richheimer  &  Co.,  and  on  the  payment  of  all  proper  warehouse 
charges.  Marble  and  glass  stored  only  at  owner's  risk.  Not  ac- 
countable for  cuts,  leaks  on  liquids,  or  depreciation.  Insurance  at 
owner's  risk. 

Marks  No.  Packages  Articles 

S.  S.  Homer  477  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five 

S.  B.  C.  O.  bags  of  coffee. 

(Signed)     new  Orleans  warehouse  co. 
E.  J.  Ferguson,  Agent. 
For  hypothecation  in  accordance  with  Act  of  1888. 

negotiable  warehouse  receipt 
Issued  by  S.  Jackson,  Proprietor  of  the  Standard  Warehouse, 
Front,  Howard  Ave.,  Fulton  and  Triangle  Sts. 
No.  3529  New  Orleans,  August  5,  1912. 

S.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the  Standard  Warehouse, 
conducting  a  public  warehouse  business  under  Act  No. 
154  of  1888,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  does  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  in 
apparent  good  order  from  Messrs.  Richheimer  &  Co.,  on 
the  5th  day  of  August,  1912,  on  storage  in  his  Standard 
Warehouse,  Second  Division,  the  following  described 
property,  deliverable  only  on  return  of  this  receipt 
properly  endorsed.  The  proprietor  is  not  accountable 
for  leakage  and  depreciation. 

S.  B.  C.  389  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 

S  1  nine  bags  of  coffee. 

Ex.  S.  S.  Virgil, 

(Signed)     S.  Jackson. 

Insurance  Company,  New  Orleans, 

,  1912.     The  above  mentioned  prop- 
erty is  insured  in  our  office  for  the  sum  of 
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The  three  warehouse  receipts,  with  others,  representing  a  total 
of  3,152  bags  of  coffee,  were  endorsed  by  Richheimer  &  Co.  and  de- 
livered in  pledge  to  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  Rich- 
heimer, amounting  to  $107,621.56. 

Richheimer  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  his  debt  to  Smith  Bros. 
Company,  and  the  latter  brought  suit  for  the  $30,384.39,  and  had 
the  coffee  seized  under  writs  of  attachment  and  sequestration,  pray- 
ing for  recognition  of  the  vendor's  lien  to  secure  the  price  at  which 
the  coffee  had  been  sold,  and  for  recognition  of  the  privilege  result- 
ing from  the  attachment.  The  non-resident  defendant  was  cited  by 
posting  copies  of  the  petition  and  citation  upon  the  court  house 
door  and  by  service  upon  a  curator  ad  hoc  appointed  by  the  court 
to  represent  the  absentee. 

The  proprietors  of  the  three  warehouses  in  which  the  coffee  was 
stored  were  made  garnishees  and  served  with  interrogatories  ad- 
dressed to  them,  as  such.  In  answer  to  the  interrogatories,  each 
garnishee  acknowledged  possession  of  the  lot  of  coffee  stored  by 
Richheimer,  and  each  alleged  that  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt 
had  been  issued  to  Richheimer  to  represent  the  coffee,  to  be  de- 
livered only  upon  surrender  of  the  warehouse  receipt  properly  en- 
dorsed. 

The  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  holder  of  the  three  ware- 
house receipts,  filed  a  petitioji  of  intervention  and  third  opposition, 
praying  for  and  obtaining  citation  upon  the  original  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  upon  the  sheriff  and  each  of  the  three  garnishees, 
and  praying  for  judgment. 

On  motion  of  the  attorneys  for  opponent,  the  coffee  was  released 
from  seizure  and  delivered  to  opponent  on  the  latter's  furnishing  a 
forthcoming  bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000.00. 

Smith  Bros.  Company,  in  answer  to  the  bank's  petition  of  inter- 
vention and  third  opposition,  denied  that  the  bank  had  a  valid 
pledge  of  the  coffee,  denied  the  validity  of  the  warehouse  receipts 
held  by  the  bank,  and  alleged  that  the  receipts  were  not  issued  in 
compliance  with  the  Act  No.  221  of  1908  (p.  326),  the  Warehouse 
Receipts  Act. 

Opinion 

We  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  on  the  original  hearing  of 
this  case,  that  Smith  Bros.  Company's  answer  to  the  bank's  petition 
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of  intervention  and  third  opposition  did  put  at  issue  the  question 
whether  the  warehouse  receipts  held  by  the  bank  contained  all  of 
the  stipulations  required  by  the  Act  of  No.  221  of  1908  to  confer 
upon  the  holder  of  the  certificates  the  advantage  claimed  by  the 
bank  in  this  suit.  The  bank,  as  plaintiff  in  the  petition  of  inter- 
vention and  third  opposition,  bore  the  burden  of  proving  the  right 
of  pledge  claimed,  superior  to  the  lien  and  privilege  that  had  been 
asserted  by  Smith  Bros.  Company.  The  bank's  right  to  contest  the 
claim  of  Smith  Bros.  Company  depended  altogether  upon  whether 
the  bank  had  a  better  claim  than  that  of  Smith  Bros.  Company 
upon  the  property  attached  and  sequestered.  For  there  was  no 
dispute  that  Smith  Bros.  Company  was  entitled  to  the  vendor's 
lien  and  the  privilege  resulting  from  the  levy  of  the  writ  of  at- 
tachment, unless  the  bank,  as  holder  of  the  warehouse  receipts^  had 
a  valid  pledge  of  the  property,  as  alleged  by  the  bank. 

Counsel  for  Smith, Bros.  Company  contend  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  parties  who  issued  the  warehouse  receipts  were  warehouse- 
men, authorized  under  the  law  to  conduct  a  public  warehouse.  No 
such  contention  was  made  in  the  pleadings ;  and  testimony  was  ad- 
mitted, without  objection,  that  the  parties  who  issued  the  receipts 
were  then  and  had  been  for  several  years  conducting  public  ware- 
houses in  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  of  these  warehousemen  held  a  license  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, or  had  obtained  the  certificate  required  by  Section  1  of  the 
Act  No.  156  of  1888  (p.  216),  nor  proof  that  they  were  conducting 
the  business  for  profit.  We  assume  from  the  evidence  received 
without  objection,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  denial  in  the  plead- 
ings, that  the  business  was  being  conducted  in  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  for  profit  rather  than  for  health  or  amusement. 

The  principal  question  presented  is  whether  the  instruments  held 
by  the  bank  are  valid,  negotiable  receipts,  conferring  upon  a  pur- 
chase] for  value  and  in  good  faith,  the  advantage  claimed  by  the 
bank.  The  bank  claims  to  have  acquired  a  pledge  of  the  coffee, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  conferred  by  Section  49  of  the  Warehouse 
Receipts  Act,  viz.: 

"When  a  negotiable  receipt  has  been  issued  for  goods,  no 
seller's  lien  or  right  of  stoppage  in  transit  shall  defeat  the  rights 
of  any  purchaser  for  value  in  good  faith  to  whom  such  receipt 
has  been  negotiated,  whether  such  negotiation  be  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  notification  to  the  warehousemen  who  issued  such 
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receipt  of  the  seller's  claim  to  a  lien  or  right  of  stoppage  in  tran- 
sit. Nor  shall  the  warehouseman  he  ohliged  to  deliver  or  justi- 
fied in  delivering  the  goods  to  an  unpaid  seller  unless  the  receipt 
is  first  surrendered  for  cancellation." 

As  there  can  be  no  valid  pledge  without  actual  delivery  of  the 
property  to  the  pledgee  or  his  authorized  agent,  under  the  general 
laws  of  pledge  in  this  state,  the  right  asserted  by  the  bank  depends 
upon  the  particular  law,  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act. 

Counsel  for  Smith  Bros.  Company  contend  that  the  instruments 
in  question,  although  representing  valid  contracts  between  the 
warehousemen  and  the  depositor  of  the  goods,  do  not  contain  the 
stipulations  required  by  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  to  invest  them 
with  the  peculiar  attributes  and  advantages  conferred  by  the  Act, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  not  valid,  negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipts. 

Section  2  of  the  Statute  is  in  the  following  words,  viz.: 

"Form  of  receipts — Essential  Terms— Warehouse  receipts  need 
not  be  in  any  particular  form,  but  every  such  receipt  must  em- 
body within  its  written  or  printed  terms — 

"(a)  The  location  of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  are 
stored. 

"(b)      The  date  of  issue  of  the  receipt. 
"(c)     The  consecutive  number  of  the  receipt. 
"(d)     A   statement  whether   the  goods   received   will   be   de- 
livered to  the  bearer,  to  a  specified  person,  or  to  a  specified  per- 
son or  his  order. 

"(e)     The  rate  of  storage  charges. 

"(f)  A  description  of  the  goods  or  of  the  packages  contain- 
ing them. 

"(g)  The  signature  of  the  warehouseman,  which  may  be 
made  by  his  authorized  agent. 

"(h)  If  the  receipt  is  issued  for  goods  of  which  the  ware- 
houseman is  owner,  either  solely  or  jointly  or  in  common  with 
ottieirs,  the  fact  of  such  ownership;  and 

"(i)  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  advances  made  and  of 
liabilities  incurred  for  which  the  warehouseman  claims  a  lien.  If 
the  precise  amount  of  such  advances  made  or  of  such  liabilities 
incurred  is,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  receipt,  unknown  to 
the  warehouseman  or  to  his  agent  who  issues  it,  a  statement  of 
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the  fact  that  advances  have  been  made  or  liabilities  incurred  and 
the  purpos.e  thereof  is  sufBcient. 

"A  warehouseman  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  injured  there- 
by for  all  damage  caused  by  the  omission  from  a  negotiable  re- 
ceipt of  any  of  the  terms  herein  required." 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  Smith  Bros.  Company  that  each 
one  of  the  receipt's  in  question  lacks  the  following  "essential  terms," 
viz.:  (e)  The  rate  of  storage  charges,  and  (i)  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  advances  made  and  of  liabilities  incurred  for  which  the 
warehouseman  claims  a  lien,  or,  (if  the  amount  was  unknown  to 
the  warehouseman  or  his  agent  at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  rec^pt) , 
a  statement  of  the  fact  that  advances  were  made  or  liabilities  in- 
curred and  the  purpose  thereof. 

It  is  contended  that  the  receipt  No.  1530,  issued  by  the  Crescent 
Warehouse,  incorporated,  also  lacks  the  "essential  terms"  (a)  the 
location  of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  were  stored;  that  the 
receipt  No.  99,  issued  by  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse  Company, 
and  receipt  No.  3528,  issued  by  S.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the  Stand- 
ard Warehouse,  lack  also  the  "essential  terms"  (d),  a  statement 
whether  the  goods  will  be  delivered  to  the  bearer,  to  a  specified 
person,  or  to  a  specified  person  or  his  order;  and  that  the  number 
"99",  on  the  receipt  issued  by  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, is  not  in  fact  the  consecutive  number  of  that  receipt,  because, 
of  the  1,150  warehouse  receipts  that  were  issued  by  that  Company 
in  that  year,  400  were  issued  ahead  of  the  receipt  numbered  99. 

The  complaint  that  Receipt  No.  1538,  issued  by  the  Crescent 
Warehouse,  Incorporated,  does  not  show  the  location  of  the  ware- 
house, is  based  upon  the  contentions,  first,  that  the  location  should 
be  stated  in  the  body  of  the  receipt,  not  merely  in  the  margin,  and, 
second,  that  the  location  given  in  the  margin  is  the  location  of  the 
corporation,  not  of  the  warehouse,  and  might  therefore  refer  to  the 
office  of  the  corporation.  We  find  no  merit  in  the  argument,  be- 
cause it  appears  in  the  body  of  the  receipt  that  the  name  of  the 
warehouse  itself,  as  well  as  the  corporation,  is  "the  Crescent  Ware- 
house, Inc."  It  is  recited  in  the  body  of  the  receipt  that  the  goods 
were  received  "on  storage  in  the  Crescent  Warehouse,  Inc.,  Sixth 
Division."  And  the  location  given  in  the  margin  of  the  receipt  of 
the  "Crescent  Warehouse,  Incorporated,"  is  on  "Tchoupitoulas,  St. 
Joseph  and  Commerce  Streets,"  where  no  one  could  doubt,  reading 
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the  name  of  the  city  in  the  date  line  of  the  receipt,  referred  to 
streets  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

We  find  no  merit  in  the  contention  that  two  of  the  receipts,  No. 
99  and  No.  3628,  do  not  contain  the  "essential  terms"  (d) ,  a  state- 
ment whether  the  goods  received  will  be  delivered  to  the  bearer,  to 
a  specified  person,  or  to  a  specified  person  or  his  order.  Receipt 
No.  99  says:  "Goods  deliverable  only  upon  return  of  this  receipt 
properly  endorsed  by  Richheimer  &  Co.";  and  Receipt  No.  3528 
says  that  the  goods  are  "deliverable  only  on  return  of  this  receipt 
properly  endorsed."  The  expression  "properly  endorsed"  of  course, 
means  endorsed  by  Richheimer  and  Company,  the  depositor  named 
in  the  receipt.  Section  58  of  the  Warehouse  Receipt's  Act,  giving 
the  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  the  statute,  says:  "  'Order' 
means  an  order  by  endorsement  on  the  receipt."  The  converse  of 
the  statement  being  also  true,  the  expression  ".deliverable  only  upon 
return  of  this  receipt  properly  endorsed  by  Richheimer  &  Co.," 
means  deliverable  to  the  order  of  Richheimer  and  Co.  Section  5 
of  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  declares:  "A  receipt  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  goods  received  will  be  delivered  to  the  bearer,  or  to 
the  order  of  any  person  named  in  such  receipt,  is  a  negotiable  re- 
ceipt." Considering  also  the  expression  in  Section  2,  that  "ware- 
house receipts  need  not  be  in  any  particular  form,"  our  opinion  is 
that  these  receipts,  in  which  it  is  stated,  substantially,  that  the 
goods  received  will  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  a  person  named 
therein,  are  negotiable  receipts,  as  far  as  the  requirements  of  para- 
graps  (d)  of  Section  2,  and  the  requirements  of  Section  5  go. 

We  adhere  to  our  original  opinion  that  the  validity  of  the  Receipt 
No.  99,  issued  by  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse  Company,  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  ninety-ninth  receipt  issued 
by  that  company,  or  even  the  ninety-ninth  receipt  issued  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  that  one  was  issued.  Section  3  of  the  Act 
No.  156  of  1888  (page  217),  required  that  all  warehouse  receipts 
should  be  consecutively  numbered,  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  and 
that  no  two  receipts  bearing  the  same  number  should  be  issued 
from  the  same  warehouse  during  the  same  year.  But  that  is  not  a 
requirement  of  the  statute  of  1908.  The  manifest  purpose  of  re- 
quiring that  every  warehouse  receipt  shall  bear  its  consecutive 
number  is  to  identify  each  receipt  with  the  goods  for  which  it  was 
issued.  There  is  no  express  requirement  as  to  when  the  consecutive 
numbers  shall  begin.     Nor  are  we  compelled  to  infer  from  the  fact 
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that,  of  the  1,160  receipts  issued  by  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse 
Company  in  1912,  400  were  issued  aliead  of  the  one  numbered  99, 
there  must  have  been  two  numbered  99  in  that  year;  for  it  may  be 
that  the  consecutive  numbers  of  that  year  began  with  a  number 
higher  than  99.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  receipt  in  question  does 
(bear  the  "essential  terms"  (c)  the  consecutive  number  of  the  re- 
ceipt. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  the  instruments  in  ques- 
tion are  valid,  negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  having  the  attributes 
conferred  by  the  Act  No.  221  of  1908,  notwithstanding  they  do  not 
embody  within  their  written  or  printed  terms  (e) ,  the  rate  of  stor- 
age charges,  nor  (i),  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  advances  made 
and  of  liabilities  incurred  for  which  th^e  warehouseman  claims  a 
lien,  or,  if  the  precise  amount  was  unknown  to  the  warehouseman 
at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  receipt's,  a  statement  of  the  fact  that 
advances  were  made  or  liabilities  incurred  and  the  purpose  thereof. 
The  statement  that  the  warehouseman  shall  be  liable  in  damages 
for  an  omission  of  any  of  the  "essential  terms"  from  "a  negotiable 
receipt"  cannot  mean  that  an  instrument  may  be  a  valid  negotiable 
receipt  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  any  of  the  terms  that  are 
declared  to  be  essential  to  its  validity.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
expression  in  that  paragraph,  "negotiable  receipt",  means  a  receipt 
that  would  be  a  valid,  negotiable  receipt,  except  for  the  omission 
by  the  warehouseman  of  one  or  some  of  the  essential  terms  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  In  other  words,  the  expression 
"negotiable  receipt"  has  reference  to  the  definition  given  in  Section 
5;  i.  e.,  "A  receipt  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  goods  received  will 
be  delivered  to  the  bearer,  or  to  the  order  of  any  person  named  in 
such  receipt,  is  a  negotiable  receipt."  But  the  mere  statment,  in 
any  receipt,  that  the  goods  received  will  be  deliverd  to  the  bearer, 
or  to  the  order  of  any  person  named  in  such  receipt,  would  not  make 
the  instrument  a  valid  warehouse  receipt,  if  any  essential  term 
required  by  Section  2  of  the  statute  were  omitted.  A  warehouse 
receipt  might  be  valid  and  not  be  negotiable,  but  it  could  not  be 
negotiable  and  not  be  valid.  Section  2  of  the  statute  deals  with  the 
subject  of  validity  of  warehouse  receipt,  negotiable  and  non-nego- 
tiable. Sections  4  and  5  draw  the  distinction  between  negotiable 
and  non-negotiable  valid  warehouse  receipts.  And  Part  III.  of  the 
statute,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  transfer  of 
valid  warehouse  receipts,  like  Sections  4  and  5,  declare  the  law  to 
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be  substantially  the  same  with  regard  to  such  instruments  as  it  is 
with  regard  to  other  commercial  paper,  negotiable  and  non-negoti- 
able. 

Disregarding  all  other  of  the  so-called  "essential  terms"  enum- 
erated in  Section  2  of  the  statute,  we  must  confine  our  decision  to 
the  question  whether  the  validity  of  these  instruments,  as  negoti- 
able warehouse  receipts,  is  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  terms, 
(e)  the  rate  of  storage  charges,  and  (i)  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  advances  made  and  of  liabilities  incurred  for  which  the  ware- 
houseman might  claim  a.  lien,  or,  if  the  precise  amount  of  the  ad- 
vances and  liabilities  was  unknown,  a  statement  of  the  fact  that 
advances  were  made  or  liabilities  incurred  and  the  purpose  thereof. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  law  does  not,  and  could  not  with  rea- 
son, require  that  a  warehouseman  should  insert  in  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt a  rate  of  storage  charges,  a  statement  of  advance  made  and 
of  liabilities  incurred  for  which  the  warehouseman  might  claim  a 
lien,  or  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  advances  had  been  made  or 
liabilities  incurred  and  the  purpose  thereof,  if  there  were  no  stor- 
age charges  nor  advances  made  nor  liabilities  incurred.  The  only 
purpose  imaginable  for  embodying  in  a  warehouse  receipt  the  rate 
of  storage  charges,  the  amount  of  advances  made  or  liabilities  in- 
curred by  the  warehouseman,  or  a  statement  that  advances  were 
made  or  liabilities  incurred,  is  to  preserve  the  lien  and  secure  the 
payment  to  the  warehouseman  of  such  charges,  advances  or  liabili- 
ties. In  that  connection.  Section  27  of  the  statute  enumerating  the 
claims  that  are  included  in  the  warehouseman's  lien  declares  that, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  30,  a  warehouseman  shall  have 
a  lien  on  goods  deposited,  or  on  the  proceeds  thereof  in  his  hands, 
for  all  lawful  charges  for  storage  and  preservation  of  the  goods, 
also  for  all  lawful  claims  for  money  advances,  interest,  insurance, 
transportation,  labor,  weighing,  coopering,  and  other  charges  and 
expenses  in  relation  to  such  goods;  also  for  all  reasonable  charges 
and  expenses  for  notices  and  advertisements  of  sale,  and  for  sale 
of  the  goods,  where  default  has  been  made  in  satisfying  the  ware- 
houseman's lien.  And  Section  30  makes  it  plain  that  the  loss  of  the 
warehouseman's  lien  is  the  only  consequence  of  an  omission  from  a 
negotiable  warehouse  receipt  of  the  charges  from  which  a  ware- 
houseman's lien  might  be  claimed,  viz.: 

"Section  30.    Negotiable  Eeceipt  must  state  charges  for  which 

Lien  is  claimed.    If  a  negotiable  receipt  is  issued  for  goods,  the 
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warehouseman  shall  have  no  lien  thereon,  except  for  charges  for. 
stoiage  of  those  goods  subsequent  to  the  date 'of  the  receipt,  un- 
less the  receipt  expressly  enumerates  other  charges  for  which  a 
lien  is  claimed.  In  such  case  there  shall  be  a  lien  for  the  charges 
enumerated  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  terms  of  Section  27, 
although  the  amount  of  the  charges  so  enumerated  is  not  stated 
in  the  receipt.'' 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (i) 
of  Section  2,  w'hen  the  warehouseman  does  not  know  the  precise 
amount  of  advances  made  or  liabilities  incurred  for  which  he  would 
have  a  lien,  is  that  he  shall  state  that  advances  have  been  made  or 
that  liabilities  have  been  incurred,  and  the  purpose  thereof.  In 
other  words,  if  advances  have  been  made  he  must  state  that  fact, 
and  if  liabilities  have  been  incurred  he  must  state  that  fact;  but 
he  need  not  state  as  a  fact  that  which  is  untrue.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  a  valid  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  could 
not  be  issued  for  goods  on  which  the  storage  charges  were  paid  in 
advance,  against  which  there  was  no  rate  of  stoi'age  charges  run- 
ning, or  on  which  no  advances  were  made  nor  liabilities  incurred, 
for  which  the  warehouseman  might  have  a  lien.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  to  say  that  a  warehouseman  could  not  issue  a  valid  nego- 
tiable warehouse  receipt  without  embodying  therein  a  rate  of  stor- 
age charges  and  a  statement  that  advances  were  made  or  that  lia- 
bilities were  incurred,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  such  statement. 
The  validity  of  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  false  statement  therein  made  by  the  warehouseman, 
as  to  the  rate  of  storage  charges,  or  that  advances  had  been  made 
or  that  liabilities  had  been  incurred,  or  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
advances  had  been  made  or  liabilities  incurred.  Nor  does  the 
statute  require  that  a  valid  warehouse  receipt  shall  contain  the 
negative  statement  that  there  are  no  storage  charges  running,  if 
there  are  none,  or  that  no  advances  have  been  made,  if  none  have 
been  made,  or  that  no  liabilities  have  been  incurred,  if  none  have 
been  incurred. 

Although  Section  2  of  the  statute  employs  rather  mandatory 
language  in  prescribing  the  terms  which  must  be  embodied  in  a 
warehouse  receipt,  the  act  does  not  declare  that  an  omission  of  any 
of  the  prescribed  terms  shall  invalidate  such  receipt.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  statute,  which  express- 
ly demands  that  it  shall  be   so   interpreted   and  construed   as  to 
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effectuate  its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform,  the  law  of  the 
states  that  have  enacted  it,  in  holding  that  the  warehouse  receipts 
in  question  are  not  rendered  invalid  by  the  omission  of  the  rate  of 
storage  charges  and  a  statement  that  advances  were  made  or  lia- 
bilities incurred  by  the  warehouseman  who  issued  them. 

The  decree  heretofore  rendered  herein,  affirming  the  judgment 
appealed  from,  is  reinstated  and  made  final. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  November  8th  handed  down  a  de- 
cision in -the  case  of  William  G.  Street  vs.  The  Lincoln  Safe  De- 
posit Company,  et  al.,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for 
southern  district  of  New  York  in  which  it  was  held  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Volstead  Act  to  prevent  an  owner  of  private  stock 
of  liquors  held  in  a  storage  warehouse  from  transporting  it  to  his 
residence  for  use  of  his  family  or  bona  fide  guests. 

This  will  require  considerable  adjustment  on  the  part  of  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  officials  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  have 
been  established  on  the  theory  that  such  stocks  could  not  be  so 
transported. 

Taxes 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  warehoused  goods  was  brought 
up  by  the  assessment  of  the  Mjerchants  Refrigerating  Company  of 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  for  goods  in  store.  The  matter  was  ap- 
parently settled  for  the  taxes  of  1918  by  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  agreed  upon  by  the  warehouse  company.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  upon  what  basis  this  settlement  was  predicated  and 
what  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  taxes  assessed  for  1919  and 
1920. 

Albert  M.  Read, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  one  matter  referred  to  by 
the  Committee  I  think  should  have  this  additional  state- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation  referred 
to  the  recent  new  Cold  Storage  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  commit  ourselves  to  that 
as  an  Association;  I  think  it  should  simply  be  stated  that 
it  is  a  revision  of  an  act'which  has  existed  for  some  years. 
I  make  that  statement  for  the  record.  That  is  a  revision 
of  the  Cold  Storage  Act. 
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Pkbsident  Keenan — If  there  is  no  objection,  the  ad- 
ditional statement  made  by  Mr  Home  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Ford — Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Read,  regarding  the  Texas  statute,  there  is  a  con- 
troversy on  down  in  our  State  as  to  whether  that  statute 
is  valid  or  not,  and  that  ought  to  go  into  the  record  for 
the  information  of  the  membership.  Our  attorney  has 
had  it  in  his  hands  for  a  few  months.  The  position  of 
the  warehousemen  is  that  the  legislature  in  passing  that 
Act  amended  an  act  that  had  already  been  repealed,  which 
they  constitutionally  could  not  do ;  and  therefore  the  Act 
that  he  quotes  there  is  not  in  force  and  effect,  so  that  we 
are  still  private  warehousemen.  It  will  probably  be 
thrashed  out  at  the  next  legislature. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Neal — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  on  the 
matter  of  legislation,  the  Uniform  Receipts  Act  has  been 
amended  in  the  State  of  California,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  warehousing  industry  in  that  State,  whereby  the 
furniture  warehouses  are  given  a  first  lien  for  the  goods 
that  are  in  the  warehouses  for  their  first  charges,  coming 
before  chattel  mortgages  and  all  those  various  things  of 
the  installment  people. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Read — A  report  on  that  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Horne — Reference  was  made  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Read  concerning  the  case  of  the  Merchants  Refrigerating 
Company,  in  relation  to  personal  taxes  on  property  stored 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  had  been  done.  I  may  say  that  on  the  advice 
of  eminent  counsel  the  company  found  that  the  State  had 
a  legal  right  (in  the  case  of  New  Jersey)  to  tax  the  prop- 
erty of  customers  as  personal  property,  and  the  company 
felt  that  was  so  prohibitive  that  an  adjustment  was  njec- 
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essary,  and  we  have  adjusted  the  matter  on  a  mutual 
basis  by  ourselves  paying  the  tax  on  behalf  of  our  cus- 
tomers at  an  agreed  amount ;  and  that  was  continued  for 
the  year  1919  and  1920. 

President  Keenan — Thank  you,  Mr.  Home. 

Are  there  any  other  remarks  or  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Read's  report? 

Mr.  Read — I  think  Mr.  Home  ought  to  have  gone  a 
little  farther  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  taxes  and  in- 
formed you  who  absolutely  paid  the  taxes. 

President  Keenan — Well,  modesty,  I  guess,  forbid, 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  the  gentle- 
men here  are  accustomed  to  that  practice  of  passing  such 
matters  on,  but  I  want  to  say  also  that  the  rate  charged 
by  this  branch  of  our  business  is  precisely  the  same  as  is 
charged  by  our  New  York  warehouse,  where  we  have  no 
such  unjust  and  oppressive  situation  to  meet. 

President  Keenan — Are  there  any  other  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Read,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee?  If  not,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
placed  on  file  with  the  others. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Number  4 — report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouses — Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Halm,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Halm  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Banks  and  Warehouses. 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKS  AND  WAREHOUSES 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Warehousemen's 
Association : 

During  the  year  several  miscellaneous  matters  have  been  referred 
to  this  Committee  and  have  received  the  necessary  attention. 

Your  Committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to  present  these  matters 
in  detail  believing  that  the  Association  has  so  many  subjects  of 
broad   general   interest   for   discussion   that  reference   to   specific 
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relatively  local  subjects  would  unduly  usurp  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  the  industry  included  in  the 
present  program  of  the  convention. 

There  is  an  apparently  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers to  submit  their  difficulties  to  the  Association  for  advice. 
Your  Committee  strongly  recommends  the  encouragement  of  this 
procedure  in  the  belief  that  out  of  the  consequent  publicity  much 
ultimate  good  to  the  industry  will  result. 

Certain  of  the  correspondence  to  which  this  Committee  has 
been  a  party  indicates  the  existence  in  some  localities  of  prac- 
tices which  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  law,  but  which  are  being 
tolerated  by  the  warehousemen  affected  in  the  belief  that  local 
conditions,  competitive  or  otherwise,  require  their  continuance. 
Your  Committee  has  thus  far  failed  to  find  an  adequate  excuse 
for  violations  of  the  text  or  spirit  of  the  Uniform  Warehouse 
Eeceipts  Act  and  urges  members  to  submit  such  matters  to  the 
Association  for  assistance. 

There  has  been  noted  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain  ware- 
housemen to  insist  on  some  of  their  legal  rights  for  fear  of 
offending  their  local  bankers.  Your  Committee  finds  no  logical 
justification  for  such  fears  and  suggests  that  members  ask  for 
the  aid  of  the  Associa-tion  in  such  cases. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  this  Association  held  in 
Washington  in  December,  1903,  relate  in  considerable  detail  the 
desire  of  the  membership  at  that  time  for  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion of  bankers  on  the  subject  of  warehouse  receipts,  particularly 
the  advantage  of  non-negotiable  receipts  as  compared  with  the 
negotiable  form  for  use  as  collateral.  Somewhat  similar  discus- 
sions have  been  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  practically  every 
convention  since  that  time. 

Your  Committee  has  given  this  subject  careful  consideration 
and  study.  On  November  29;  1920,  there  was  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  a  copy  of 
a  printed  pamphlet  entitled  "Warehouse  Receipts  as  Collateral" 
and  containing  the  following: 

Warehouse  Receipts  as  Collateral 
foreword 
"As  the  country  grows,  its  natural  resources  become  more  thor- 
oughly developed,  and  the  population   and  business  of  our  cities 
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increase,  the  problems  of  distribution  become  greater.  Seasonal 
accumulations  of  raw  products  and  manufactured  articles  must  be 
spread  over  the  period  of  consumption.  The  products  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  must  be  readily  available  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  nation.  In  these  problems  the  storage  warehouse  industry 
is  playing  an  increasingly  important  part. 

"There  will  ever  be  a  close  tie  between  the  banker  and  the 
storage  warehouseman;  both  guard  the  wealth  of  others,  the 
former  as  the  custodian  of  funds  and  the  latter  as  the  custodian 
of  goods.  Each  must  jealously  protect  his  reputation  for  integrity 
and  responsibility. 

"Goods  deposited  with  storage  warehousemen  must  in  many 
cases  be  financed  through  the  medium  of  warehouse  receipts  as 
collateral.  This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  for  the  ready  reference  and  conven- 
ience of  its  members  and  those  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  furnish  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  ware- 
house receipts  as  used  for  collateral. 

KINDS    OF   WAREHOUSE   RECEIPTS 

A  warehouse  receipt  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  warehouse- 
man that  he  has  received  on  storage  certain  goods  which  will  be 
delivered  on  demand,  provided  the  terms  of  the  receipt  are  com- 
plied with. 

The  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  specifies  two  distinct 
forms  of  warehouse  receipt,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable.  Each 
form  has  a  separate  function.  Whether  it  be  of  the  negotiable 
or  non-negotiable  form,  each  warehouse  receipt  must,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  specify: 

(a)  The  location  of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  are  stored; 

(b)  The  date  of  issue  of  the  receipt. 

(c)  The  consecutive  number  of  the  receipt. 

(d)  A  statement  whether  the  goods  received  will  be  delivered  to 
the  bearer,  to  a  specified  person,  or  to  a  specified  person  or 
his  order. 

(e)  The  rate  of  storage  charges. 

(f)  A  description  of  the  goods  or  of  the  packages  contining 
them. 

(g)  The  signature  of  the  warehouseman,  which  may  be  made 
by  his  authorized  agent. 
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(h)   If  the  receipt  is  issued  for  goods  of  which  the  warehouse- 
man is  owner,  either  solely  or  jointly  or  in  common  with 
othens,  the  fact  of  such  ownership,  and 
(i)    A  statement  of  the  amount  of  advances  made  and  of  lia- 
bilities incurred  for  which  the  warehouseman  claims  a  lien. 
If  the  precise  amount  of  such  advances  made  or  of  such 
liabilities  incurred  is,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  receipt, 
unknown  to  the  warehouseman  or  to  his  agent  who  issues 
it,  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  advances  have  been  made 
or  liabilities  incurred  and  the  purpose  thereof  is  sufficient. 
The  warehouseman,  however,  incurs  liability  for  the  ommission 
of  the  foregoing  on  negotiable  receipts  only. 

The  two  forms  of  receipts  diifer  in  actual  use  chiefly  as  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  right  of  possession  of  the  goods  covered  by  the 
receipts  may  pass  from  one  party  to  another,  and  the  manner  in 
which  delivery  of  the  goods  can  be  effected. 

NEGOTIABLE  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 

A  negotiable  receipt  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  merely  by 
endorsement  in  much  the  same  manner  as  any  other  negotiable 
instrument.  Eight  of  possession  of  the  goods  covered  by  a  nego- 
tiable receipt  follows  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the  receipt. 
Lawful  delivery  of  goods  covered  by  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt 
cannot  be  made  without  the  surrender  of  the  receipt  properly 
endorsed.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  the  holder  of  a  negotiable 
receipt  that  it  not  be  lost,  misplaced  or  destroyed. 

NON-NEGOTIABLE    RECEIPTS 

The  surrender  of  a  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  is  not  re- 
quired by  law.  Delivery  of  goods  covered  by  such  a  receipt,  or 
transfer  of  the  right  to  delivery  on  the  books  of  the  warehouseman, 
is  accomplished  through  the  written  order  of  the  party  in  whose 
name  the  goods  are  stored.  Non-negotiable  receipts  must  be  so 
marked.  Failure  so  to  do  may  require  the  warehouseman  to  treat 
such  receipts  as  negotiable. 

warehouseman's  lien 

The  warehouseman's  lien  for  charges,  advances,  etc.,  may  be 
enforced  against  all  goods,  whenever  deposited,  if  stored  under  a 
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non-negotiaWe  receipt,  but  the  lien  is  specific  under  a  negotiable 
receipt  which  must  state  charges  for  which  the  lien  is  claimed. 

ADAPTABILITY  OP  THE  NEGOTIABLE  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT 
A  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  permits  transfer  of  right  of  pos- 
session by  mere  endorsement.  The  negotiable  receipt  by  reason  of 
the  case  of  negotiation  has  certain  distinct  advantages  which  do  not 
obtain  in  the  case  of  non-negotiable  receipts.  A  banker  may,  with 
reasonable  safety,  accept  as  collateral  a  duly  endorsed  negotiable 
receipt  issued  by  a  reputable  warehouseman,  provided  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  endorsements  and  is  sure  that  the  goods  are  as  represent- 
ed. Care  should,  of  course,  be  exercise^  to  see  that  storage 
charges  and  other  liens  are  fully  paid  through  having  receipted 
bills  of  the  warehouseman  filed  with  him  monthly.  In  case  the 
borrower  desires  to  take  delivery  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  cov- 
ered by  a  negotiable  receipt  it  is  necessary  to  either  present  the 
receipt  to  the  warehouseman  in  order  that  there  may  be  noted  upon 
it  the  release  of  the  quantity  delivered,  or  surrender  the  original 
receipt  and  obtain  a  new  one  for  the  goods  remaining  undelivered. 

ADAPTABILITY  OP  THE  NON-NEGOTIABLE  RECEIPT 

When  money  is  to  be  loaned  on  goods  in  storage  and  the  banker 
obtains  a  non-negotiable  receipt  in  his  ov^m  name,  the  goods  are 
under  his  sole  control.  In  such  a  case  the  warehouseman  will 
not  permit  delivery,  or  even  inspection,  of  the  goods  without  the 
written  authority  of  the  banker.  In  case  the  borrower  is  involved 
in  litigation  an  attachment  of  the  goods  will  not  prevail  as  long 
as  the  receipt  is  in  the  name  of  the  banker.  The  banker  assumes 
no  liability  or  diminution  of  security  in  the  event  of  loss,  mis- 
placement or  destruction  of  such  a  receipt,  since  the  goods  cannot 
be  released  without  his  written  order.  Partial  deliveries  can  be 
made  merely  on  the  written  order  of  the  banker.  Most  of  the 
warehousemen  of  the  country  issue  non-negotiable  receipts  in 
exchange  for  negotiable  receipts,  or  transfer  goods  covered  by  a 
non-negotiable  receipt  to  another  party,  without  making  a  charge 
far  the  additional  non-negotiable  receipt  required. 

RECOM  MENDATION 

For  collateral  use  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
recommends  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  in  the  name  of 
the  banker  as  compared  with  the  negotiable  form. 
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DELIVERY  ORDERS 

In  addition  to  the  return  of  the  negotiable  receipt  for  complete 
delivery  or  endorsement  of  partial  delivery,  signed  delivery  orders 
are  required  by  the  warehouseman  regardless  of  the  form  of  the 
warehouse  receipt.  Delivery  orders  do  not  require  any  particular 
form,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  specify  to  whom 
the  goods  are  to  be  delivered,  the  location  and  description  of  the 
goods  as  stated  in  the  receipt  and  the  number  of  the  receipt.  The 
Warehouseman  is  not  obligated  to  deliver  until  his  lien  for  storage 
and  other  charges  is  satisfied. 

'    TRANSFER  ORDERS 

When  the  right  of  possession  of  goods  covered  by  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt is  to  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  warehouseman,  a  signed 
transfer  order  is  required.  Such  orders  differ  from  delivery  orders 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  refer  to  the  transfer,  rather  than  the 
physical  delivery,  of  the  goods.  Transfer  orders  should  contain 
the  same  information  as  the  delivery  order,  and,  to  be  effective, 
all  liens  of  the  warehouseman  must  be  satisfied.  Frequently  trans- 
fer orders  are  held  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  party  in 
whose  favor  they  are  made;  to  avoid  liability  for  additional 
charges,  persons  issuing  transfer  orders  should  state  on  the  orders 
that  all  charges  accruing  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  order  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  transferee. 

CO-OPEniATION 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association  is  at  all  times  ready 
and  willing  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  in  aiding  bank- 
ers in  matters  pertaining  to  warehouse  receipts,  or  general  ware- 
housing problems. 

UNIFORM    WAREHOUSE   RECEIPTS   ACT 

The  attention  of  bankers  is  especially  directed  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Act  as  reprinted  in  a  following  portion  of  this  pam- 
phlet : 
Section  100 — Lost  or  Destroyed  Receipts. 

This  section  refers  solely  to  negotiable  receipts.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  negotiable  instruments,  the  custom  is  to  require  a  surety 
bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  value  of  the  goods  covered 
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by  the  receipt.    It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  no  such  restric- 
tions apply  in  the  case  of  non-negotiable  receipts. 
Section  118 — Satisfaction  of  the  Warehouseman's  Lien  By  Sale. 

Occasionally  difficulty  arises  through  the  necessity  of  prompt 
sale  of  goods  by  the  warehouseman.  When  a  negotiable  receipt 
has  passed  through  several  hands  by  endorsement  and  has  been 
hypothecated  by  the  last  endorser  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
advise  the  banker  of  the  action  about  to  be  taken.  Obviously  such 
a  condition  could  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  a  non-negotiable  receipt. 
Section  110 — Attachments  or  Levy  Upon  Goods  for  Which  a  Ne- 
gotiable Receipt  Has  Been  Issued. 
Section  124 — Who  May  Negotiate  a  Receipt. 
Section  125 — Rights    of   Persons    to   Whom    a   Receipt   Has    Been 

Negotiated. 
Section  126 — Rights    of    Person    to    Whom    a    Receipt    Has    Been 

Transferred. 
Section  127 — Transfer  of  Negotiable  Receipt  Without  Endorsement. 
Section  128 — Warranties  on  Sale  of  Receipt. 
Section  129 — Endorser  Not  a  Guarantor. 
Section   130 — No  Warranty  Implied  From  Accepting  Payment  of  a 

Debt. 
Section  131 — When  Negotiation  Not  Impaired  by  Fraud,  Mistake 

or  Duress. 
Section  132 — Subsequent  Negotiation. 
Section  133 — Negotiation  Defeats  Vendor's  Lien. 

The  above  sections  refer  primarily  to  the  negotiable  receipt  and 
are  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  bankers  who  accept 
negotiable  receipts  as  collateral. 

Section  138 — Delivery  of  Goods  Without  Obtaining  Negotiable 
Receipt. 
This  section  specifies  a  distinct  penalty  for  delivering  goods 
covered  by  a  negotiable  receipt  without  the  warehouseman  first 
obtaining  possession  of  the  receipt.  Not  infrequently  bankers, 
hot  wishing  to  be  inconvenienced,  request  the  warehouseman  to 
make  delivery  of  goods  covered  by  a  negotiable  receipt  with  the 
promise  to  present  the  receipt  for  surrender  or  endorsement  of 
partial  delivery   at   some  more   convenient  time.     Refusal  of  the 
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warehouseman  to  violate  the  law  by  complying  with  such  requests 
occasionally  develops  friction  which  is  entirely  obviated  in  the 
use  of  non-negotiable  receipts. 

Following  the  above  there  appears  the  full  text  of  the  Uniform 
Warehouse  Receipts  Act  as  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  membership  of  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  replies  to  a  question- 
naire that  was  sent  to  each  member  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
pamphlet.     The  advice  and  opinions  of  various  authorities  on  this 
subject  have  been  solicited   and  the  text  has  their   full  endorse- 
ment.    Mr.  Thomas  B.  Paton,  General  Counsel  of  The  American 
Bankers  Association,  in  a  letter  dated  November  12,  1920,  says: 
"I  have  read  over  the  proposed  pamphlet  with  interest  and 
note  its  beneficial  object  'to  furnish  a  clear  and  concise  expo- 
sition  of  warehouse   receipts   as   used   for   collateral   for   the 
benefit  of  both  warehousemen  and  banks."  I  think  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  pamphlet  is  well  put  together  and  will 
be  of  much  use.     Taking  particular  note  of  the  recommenda- 
tion  that   the   non-negotiable    receipt   be   used   for    collateral 
instead  of  the  negotiable  form,  you  will  recall  that  after  con- 
ference with  you,  I  published  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  for  March,  1920,  showing  the 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  delivering  goods  represented  by 
negotiable  warehouse  receipts  upon  letter  of  authority  from 
the  bank  holding  the  receipt  without  actual  production  there- 
of or  indorsement  thereon  as  required  by  law  under  criminal 
penalty  and  suggesting  that  in  any  case  where  it  is  desired 
to   obviate  the  necessity  of  producing   and   surrendering  the 
warehouse  receipt  collateral,  the  non-negotiable  form  of  receipt 
issued  directly  to  the  bank  should  be  utilized." 
The   Committee   recommends  that   a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  The  American  Bankers  Association  and 
to  other  bankers,  the  distribution  to  be  effected  through  local  ware- 
housemen's bureaus  in  cities  where  such  organizations  exist,  and 
elsewhere  by  mail  direct  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Warehousemen's  Association.     It  is  believed  that  considerable 
good  will  result  from  the  distribution  of  this  pamphlet,  not  only 
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through  giving  bankers  concise  information  concerning  warehouse 
receipts  but  also  through  pointing  out  to  them  the  desirability  of 
ascertaining  the  stability  of  warehousemen  issuing  receipts  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  inquiry  sent  out  by  this  Committee 
153  communications  have  been  received.  The  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion expressed  by  members  is  most  gratifying. 

144  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  forms  were  received  from  132 
warehousemen,  ■  as  follows : 

93  used  exclusively  for  General  Merchandise. 

3  used  exclusively  for  Household  Goods. 
35  used  exclusively  for  Cold  Storage. 
7  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Cold  Storage. 

6  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Household  Goods. 
180  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  forms  were  received  from 

136  warehousemen,  as  follows: 

93  used  exclusively  for  General  Merchandise. 
22  used  exclusively  for  Household  Goods. 
38  used  exclusively  for  Cold  Storage. 

7  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Cold  Storage. 

20  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Household  Goods. 

45  forms  of  memorandum  receipt  were  received  from  41  ware- 
housemen, as  follows: 

22  used  exclusively  for  General  Merchandise. 
9  used  exclusively  for  Cold  Storage. 

9  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Cold  Storage. 
5  used  for  both  General  Merchandise  and  Household  Goods. 

46  forms  of  collateral  notes  used  by  warehousemen  in  connec- 
tion with  loans  on  goods  stored,  were  received  from  46  ware- 
housemen. 

13  forms  of  notes  given  by  warehousemen  to  their  banks  in  dis- 
counting the  collateral  notes  of  their  customers,  were  received 
from  12  wareihousemen. 

105  warehousemen  anticipate  no  immediate  change  in  their 
forms  of  receipts.  33  warehousemen  are  either  anticipating,  or 
now  making,  changes  in  their  forms. 

Ill  warehousemen  issue  a  receipt  for  each  lot  of  goods  stored 
and  32  do  not  do  so. 
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131  warehousemen  issue  non-negotiable  receipts  when  no  prefer- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  storer,  while  7  warehousemen  issue  nego- 
tiable receipts  under  such  circumstances. 

Replies  concerning  the  greater  number  of  receipts  issued  as 
between  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  were  as  follows: 

General  Merchandise — The  greater  number  negotiable — 16  ware- 
housemen. 

General  Merchandise — The  greater  number  non-negotiable — 89 
warehousemen. 

Household  Goods — The  greater  number  negotiable — 1  warehouse- 
man. 

Household  Goods — The  greater  number  non-negotiable — 41  ware- 
housemen. 

Cold  Storage — The  greater  number  negotiable — 6  warehouse- 
men. 

Cold  Storage — The  greater  number  non-negotiable^-41  ware- 
housemen. 

105  warehousemen  stated  that  bankers  in  their  locality  preferred 
the  negotiable  form  of  receipt  as  collateral,  while  21  stated  that 
their  local  bankers  preferred  the  non-negotiable. 

64  warehousemen  urged  the  use  of  non-negotiable  receipts  in  the 
name  of  the  banker  for  collateral  purposes,  while  63  made  no 
such  recommendation. 

81  warehousemen  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  making  a 
charge  for  negotiable  receipts — 42  wsre  not  in  favor. 

61  warehousemen  stated  that  they  are  now  making  a  charge  for 
the  issuance  of  negotiable  receipts  and  64  are  not  making  such  a 
charge  at  this  time.  ^ 

The  vai;;'ious  forms  submitte(i*j^oy  warehousemen  have  been  placed 
together  in  one  volume  and  are  in  proper  shape  for  examination 
by  interested  members. 

It  will'  be  observed  from  the  data  shown  above  that  practices 
of  warehousemen  throughout  the  country  are  by  no  means  uni- 
.for.m.  "^our  Committee  feels  that  such  discussion  as  may  result 
from  consideration  of  these  replies  will  bring  the  entire  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  without  the  need  of  incorporating 
any  specific  recommendations  in  this  report. 

A  study  of  these  replies  clearly  indicates  the  need  for  a  con- 
siderable change  or  rather  an  expansion  in  the  forms   of  ware- 
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house  receipts  which  have  been  agreed  upon,  between  the  American 
Warhousemen's  Association  and  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  new  forms  of  receipts 
can  be  devised  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  and  which  will,  with  but 
few  modifications,  apply  equally  for  use  in  General  Merchandise, 
Cold  Storage  and  Household  Goods  warehousing. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  forms  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  such  items  as  reference  to  Standard  rules  and 
regulations,  waivers  of  liability  in  certain  cases,  warranties  as  to 
condition,  charges  due  monthly,  etc.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
special  committee,  composed  of  two  from  each  subdivision,  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  and  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Warehouses  to  obtain  the  approval  of  The  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Your    Committee   is   of   the   opinion   that   considerable   good   to 
the  warehouse  industry  of  the  country  will  result  from  continued 
close  co-operation  between  warehousemen  and  bankers. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  Halm,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  express  my 
own  appreciation,  and  I  think  the  appreciation  •  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  on  this  very  able  and  pains- 
taking report.  It  is,  however,  very  far-reaching  in  its 
character  and  in  its  I'ecominendations.  The  fundamental 
idea  underlying  it;  that  is,  particularly  the  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  this  pamphlet,  is  excellent,  and  I 
think  should  be  adopted.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
come  to  making  certain  recommendations  as  coming  from 
this  Association,  as  expressed  in  the  preliminary  sections 
of  this  printed  pamphlet,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  utmost  care  and  deliberation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  express  my  own  judgment,  (and 
I  am  sure  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  with  no  reflection  on  this  Coriimittee  or  on 
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its  able  Chairman  that  I  make  this  motion,  but  for  the 
sake  of  precision  and  clarity  and  accuracy)  I  would  like 
to  move  that  this  pamphlet  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  and  Warehouses,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vision, in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Laws  and 
Legislation  and  the  general  counsel  of  the  Association. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  making  that  mo- 
tion is  this:  We  all  know  that  our  Committee  on  Laws 
and  Legislation,  under  the  able  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Read,  has  for  many  years  been  working  on  the  Uniform 
Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  de- 
cisions which  have  been  handed  down  and  has  been  in- 
strumntal  in  its  introduction  in  the  various  states  and 
has  prepared  arguments  concerning  it ;  furthermore,  our 
General  Counsel,  Mr.  Mohan,  of  Washington,  was  one  of 
the  parties  concerned  with  its  original  production ;  he  is 
the  author  of  "Mohun  on  Warehousemen"  and  is  perhaps 
the  highest  authority  on  warehouse  laws  of  the  various 
states.  Furthermore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
avoid,  at  this  time,  under  the  crowded  program  which  we 
have,  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  very  important  recom- 
mendations and  statements  herein  made. 

Now  may  I  point  out  one  or  two  things,  as  a  reason  for 
further  careful  study.  For  example,  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  is  stated  what  is  exactly  so  according  to  the 
law,  but  without  some  note  or  annotation  gives  a  false 
impression,  in  my  judgment.  It  states  that  "The  Uni- 
form Warehouse  Receipts  Act  specifies  two  distinct  forms 
of  warehouse  receipt,  negotiable  and  non-negotiable. 
Each  form  has  a  separate  function.  Whether  it  be  of  the 
negotiable  or  non-negotiable  form,  each  warehouse  re- 
ceipt must,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  specify" :  *  *  * 
Now  by  comparing  that  section,  which  is  an  exact  quota- 
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tion  from  the  law,  you  will  find  that  there  is  no  penalty 
attached  to  a  non-negotiable  which  does  not  contain  all  of 
those  specified  items ;  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  stated, 
because  in  common  practice  many  warehousemen  do  not, 
and  cannot,  in  non-negotiable  forms  embrace  all  those 
particulars.  The  law  itself  states  that  the  absence  from 
a  negotiable  receipt  of  those  items  does  destroy  the  ware- 
housemen's lien,  but  that  lien  is  not  destroyed  by  its  ab- 
sence otherwise;  for  in  another  section  of  the  law  it  is 
stated  that  the  warehouseman  has  not  only  the  lien  for 
all  goods  but  for  particular  goods  under  the  receipt. 
Therefore,  that  statement  is  in  error. 

Second,  under  the  title  "Warehouse  Receipts"  I  find 
this  statement:  "Unless  otherwise  specified  on  the  re- 
ceipt, all  warehouse  receipts  are  negotiable."  Now  that 
strikes  me  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  itself,  which  says 
that  regardless  of  any  notation,  if  the  words  "Deliverable 
to  a  party,  to  bearer,  or  to  order"  are  included,  that  that 
receipt  is  a  negotiable  receipt.  Therefore,  if  that  lan- 
guage is  used  and  a  warehouseman  does  print  "Non- 
Negotiable"  across  its  face,  it  is  still  a  negotiable  receipt. 
Therefore,  that  statement  is  misleading. 

Now  in  view  of  that  and  other  statements  which  are 
undoubtedly  true  and  are  in  accordance  with  certain 
parts  of  the  law,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  most  careful  legal  opinion  and  presentation  of  any 
statement  that  we  send  out  to  the  bankers  concerning  this 
matter.  I  think  I  could  point  to  other  statements  here  (I 
do  not  wish  to  argue  further)  which  are  equally  suscept- 
ible to  the  same  argument.  I,  personally,  question 
whether  we  ought  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  non-nego- 
tiable receipt.  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  if 
properly  stated. 
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I  should  have  asked  for  a  second,  before  continuing  my 
remarks,  but  perhaps  that  will  come. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  second  it. 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  like  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Home's 
suggestion  that  this  should  go  back  to  the  Committee  for 
amplification,  that  our  great  difficulty  in  preparing  this 
pamphlet  was  to  cut  it  down  to  a  readable  size.  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  suggestions,  all  looking  towards  clar- 
ity ;  and  I  answered  one  of  those  gentlemen,  that  no  doubt 
there  would  be  issued  some  day  a  primer  which  would 
cover  every  point  of  conduct  of  the  warehouseman's  busi- 
ness— receipt,  delivery  and  care  of  goods.  But  this  Com- 
mittee could  not  possibly  undertake  such  a  work  at  this 
time.  There  are  no  doubt  imperfections  in  this;  it  was 
prepared  under  great  pressure,  and  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  any  suggestions  on  it — it  is  before  the  convention 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  changed  to  advan- 
tage, and,  instead  of  considering  any  suggestion  as  a  criti- 
cism, I  should  have  stated  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  they 
will  be  welcomed.  We  want  to  get  out  something  that 
will  be  of  use  to  the  warehouse  industry  and  that  will 
help  to  educate  the  banker.  We  want  to  get  something 
out,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Warehousemen's 
Association,  that  will  make  the  bankers  believe  that  the 
members  in  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
carry  out  the  motto  of  the  Association — "Our  integrity  is 
your  security" ;  and  if  we  can  improve  on  this  pamphlet 
without  increasing  its  length  and  rambling  away  from 
the  subject,  why  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do — 
but,  personally,  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  possibility  of 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Spear — I  would  very  much  oppose  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Home.     I  think  that  this  pamphlet  that  has  been 
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gotten  out  by  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouses 
is  excellent. 

Mr.  Halm  (Interposing) — I  should  have  stated  that 
this  pamphlet  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Williston,  than  whom 
there  is  no  higher  authority  on  matters  of  contract,  and  I 
believe,  laws  of  warehousing.  We  have  accepted  all  of  his 
suggestions  in  it,  and  it  bears  his  entire  approval. 

President  Keenan — Then,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  a 
report  of  Professor  Williston,  instead  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Halm — No,  sir ;  Mr.  Williston  made  some  import- 
ant changes  in  the  verbiage,  but  as  a  rule  he  adopted  the 
suggestions  of  the  Committee  as  submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Spear — Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  mention 
that  I  understood  that  they  had  very  good  authorities; 
that  the  report  had  been  looked  over  carefully,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  lawyer's 
brief  at  this  time  to  start  some  propaganda  along  the 
matter  of  the  integrity  of  warehouse  receipts  and  the 
value  of  the  non-negotiable  receipt.  I  think  that  the  re- 
port is  snappy  and  brief,  and  the  kind  of  stuff  that  will 
be  read  without  being  thrown  into  the  wastebasket,  and  I 
think  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
meet  the  need  the  Committee  had  in  mind.  I  am  not  on 
that  Committee  and  am  speaking  entirely  from  an  outside 
point  of  view,  and  I  hope  that  this  report  will  be  accepted 
and  receive  the  backing  of  the  Association,  and  that  it 
may  be  sent  at  once,  without  any  loss  of  time ;  and  then 
later  a  more  exhaustive  study  can  be  made  and  the  legal 
opinions  can  be  given,  if  necessary.  But  I  do  hope  that 
this  matter  may  go  out  at  once  to  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  felt  the  need  of  this  kind  of  propaganda  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  gotten  right  out. 
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President  Keenan — Are  there  any  other  remarks  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Ford — I  want  to  call  attention  to  two  matters  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman — Mr.  Home,  I  believe.  I  don't 
believe  Mr.  Home  will  contend  that  his  statement  is  a 
legally  correct  statement,  or  that  counsel  has  advised 
them  so  regarding  that;  I  think  it  must  have  been  mis- 
worded, — regarding  the  receipt  being  negotiable.  In  law 
it  depends  on  the  words  you  use  whether  a  receipt  is  nego- 
tiable or  not,  and  the  fact  that  you  issue  a  receipt  of 
itself  does  not  make  it  negotiable.  Now,  this  Warehouse- 
men's Association  is  too  intelligent  a  body  to  go  out  and 
make  a  statement  of  that  character;  and  Mr.  Home's 
remarks  on  that,  I  think,  are  quite  proper :  that  this  Com- 
mittee ought  to  take  into  consideration  a  statement  to  be 
added  to  this.  It  says :  "Unless  otherwise  specified  on 
the  receipt,  all  warehouse  receipts  are  negotiable." 

Mr.  Nichols — That  is  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  Ford — The  substantive  law  of  this  country  says  it 
is  deliverable  to  the  order ;  regardless  of  any  other  word- 
ing, the  fact  that  you  use  words  of  that  kind,  showing 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  makes  it  negotiable; 
and  likewise  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Law  carries  out  that 
idea.  Now,  if  he  has  had  legal  advice  on  that  and  I  am 
incorrect,  then  I  withdraw  my  remarks;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  statement  is  not  correct. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  other  proposition  raised  by 
Mr.  Home,  in  my  business  I  don't  want  to  follow  that 
recommendation.  It  says.  "For  collateral  use  the  Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's  Association  recommends  the  non- 
negotiable  form."  I  understand  that  is  submitted  now 
for  our  decision ;  that  the  Committee  does  not  propose  to 
speak  for  us  until  we  have  passed  upon  it.    I  think  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  that  is  the  best  advice  or  not,  and  that 
this  Association  should  pass  upon  it.  While  the  report 
gotten  out  is  of  great  value,  it  puts  us  before  the  banks  in 
the  proper  light  and  should  be  carried  along,  but  we  ought 
to  make  direct  steps  as  we  go,  and  I  would  not  delay  get- 
ting this  into  the  hands  of  every  banker  in  America,  but 
let's  get  it  out  correctly.  If  I  am  wrong  on  that  legal 
proposition,  let  it  be  decided  by  our  counsel.  Second,  let 
this  Association  pass  on  whether  it  recommends  non- 
negotiable  or  negotiable  receipts  as  collateral.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  negotiable  receipts  are  correct  collateral  and 
I  don't  agree  with  the  recommendation  made  in  this  re- 
port. I  have  had  trouble  with  banks  taking  receipts,  in 
'phoning  orders  and  writing  orders,  and  getting  them 
mixed  up.  I  prefer,  when  paper  is  to  be  used  in  lieu  of 
goods,  that  it  be  done  on  certainty,  and  that  certainty  be 
that  negotiable  receipt.  Those  two  matters  I  think  this 
Association  ought  to  ponder  before  it  passes  on  the  report 
as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Jacobson — In  regard  to  that  statement  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  receipt  is  negotiable,  if  you  will  revert 
to  Section  94,  the  statement  is  made  that  "A  non-negoti- 
able receipt  shall  have  plainly  placed  upon  its  face  by  the 
warehouseman  issuing  it  "non-negotiable,"  or  "not  nego- 
tiable." In  case  he  does  not  do  so,  you  can  hold  that  as  a 
negotiable  receipt — and  it  was  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  report  that  was  correct. 

President  Keenan — Mr.  Love  joy  has  just  handed  me 
the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  Section  6:  "A  receipt  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  goods  received  will  be  delivered 
to  the  bearer  or  to  the  order  of  any  person  named  in  such 
receipt  is  a  negotiable  receipt."  I  guess  that  was  covered 
in  the  paper. 
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Mr.  Halm — Mr.  Jacobson  is  quoting  from  the  law, 
Section  94,  which  appears  in  the  full  text  of  the  Uniform 
Receipts  Act,  which  seems  to  be  explicit;  and  as  to  the 
legal  points  in  this,  they  have  been  passed  on,  as  I  have 
said  before,  by  Professor  Williston,  who  is  qualified  in 
such  respects.  Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  there  are 
many  points  in  this  that  can  be  enlarged  upon,  but  it  will 
make  the  document  so  lengthy  that  I  believe  it  will  de- 
stroy its  purpose. 

As  to  whether  the  Association  wants  to  recommend  the 
use  of  non-negotiable  receipts  for  collateral,  that  is  a 
matter  for  them  to  decide.  We  all  know  the  amount  of 
work  and  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  warehouse- 
man who  issues  a  negotiable  receipt.  Some  of  the  replies 
to  our  questionnaire  indicate  that  just  one-half  of  our 
members  are  making  a  charge  for  the  issuance  of  nego- 
tiable receipts,  to  partially  cover  their  trouble,  not  their 
responsibility,  in  taking  care  of  the  bookkeeping  for  that 
service.  That  charge,  I  understand,  in  many  cases  is 
made  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  issuance  of  negotiable 
documents. 

Those  who  are  advising  their  bankers  to  use  a  non- 
negotiable  receipt  have  found  that  it  has  saved  them  an 
enormous  amount  of  trouble,  and  the  bankers  themselves, 
I  believe,  will  subscribe  to  that.  We  know  how  a  banker, 
when  a  customer  has  borrowed  money  on  a  negotiable 
receipt,  is  compelled  to  obtain  a  trust  receipt,  so  that  the 
receipt  itself  can  be  taken  out  of  his  custody  and  taken  to 
the  warehouseman  for  endorsement,  and  back  again.  The 
banker  avoids  all  that  trouble  when  he  has  a  non- 
negotiable  receipt  in  his  own  name,  because  all  he  has  to 
do  then  is  to  write  an  order  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  no 
one  else  can  do  it.    There  seem  to  be  many  good  reasons 
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why  the  banker  should  approve  the  non-negotiable  receipt 
and  there  seem  to  be  many  good  reasons  why  the  ware- 
houseman should  approve  it ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Association  to  decide. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Read  if  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  New  York  law  on  a  negotiable  re- 
ceipt as  compared  with  the  laws  of  any  of  the  other 
states  ? 

Mr.  Read — No,  sir,  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Under  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Nichols — The  only  difference  is  in  the  numbering 
of  the  sections,  and  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  fact  that  Section  No.  6  to  which  he  referred 
is  not  Section  No.  6  in  this  New  York  issue.  The  number- 
ing of  the  sections  is  different,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — That  was  immaterial  in  my  question ;  I 
simply  brought  that  up  to  see  if  there  was  a  difference. 

Mr.  Read — The  only  difference  made  in  the  law  has 
been  one  in  Illinois,  requiring  a  written  notice  of  sale; 
and  the  one  in  California  which  does  not,  in  effect,  hardly 
change  the  wording  of  the  law  and  absolutely  does  not 
give  the  warehouseman  any  greater  lien  than  he  already 
had  by  the  law  as  that  originally  passed. 

Mr.  Reid — I  would  like  to  state  that  I  think  there  is  one 
other.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Business  Law  in  New 
York,  the  penalty  relating  to  negotiable  receipts  is  less  or 
more — I  am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.  Read — There  isn't  any  important  change. 

Mr.  Wuichet — As  I  understand  the  receipt,  it  is  a  case 
of  collateral  in  both  cases.    Am  I  right  on  that? 

President  Keenan — The  negotiable  receipt  is  one  of 
collateral. 
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Mr.  Wuichet — Both  in  the  non-negotiable  and  the 
negotiable,  when  you  use  your  receipt,  it  is  a  case  of  col- 
lateral. Now  if  it  is  a  case  of  collateral,  the  minute  you 
put  your  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  in  the  bank's 
name,  it  becomes  a  receipt  of  the  bank  instead  of  collat- 
eral for  the  bank's  customer. 

Mr.  Halm — Yes. 

President  Keenan — Your  remedy  would  be  to  issue 
it  in  the  name  of  the  customer  and  have  the  customer  as- 
sign it  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Wuichet — To  make  it  collateral,  you  would  have 
to  do  that. 

President  Keenan — Then  you  would  just  about  land 
in  the  same  place,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Wuichet — Yes. 

President  Keenan — What  is  the  remedy? 

Mr.  Wuichet — I  would  say,  issue  the  negotiable  re- 
ceipt. 

Mr.  Ford — In  answer  to  Mr.  Jacobson's  suggestion,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  Section  92 
in  the  law,  which  defines  negotiable  and  non-negotiable 
receipts. 

Mr.  Gerhardt— ^In  connection  with  Section  92  and  Sec- 
tion 94,  they  are  somewhat  mixed.  Section  94  applies  as 
between  certain  parties  involved  on  that  negotiable  re- 
ceipt, while  Section  92  will  apply  as  to  negotiability  and 
as  to  making  a  piece  of  paper  negotiable,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  negotiable  instrument. 

As  I  understand,  this  entire  pamphlet  was  issued  with 
one  general  idea  in  mind,  namely,  an  attempt  to  point  out 
to  the  bankers  of  the  country  the  method  of  handling  of 
these  papers  and  suggestion  as  to  further  securities,  as 
to  the  integrity  of  the  warehouses.     I  believe  that  the 
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statement  made  in  95  cannot  be  criticized  when  we  con- 
sider the  purpose  for  which  this  pamphlet  was  issued.  I 
don't  believe  it  should  be  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  entire 
Warehouse  Receipts  Act  is  discussed,  but  simply  a  pamph- 
let as  dealing  between  bankers  and  warehousemen.  The 
negotiability  as  to  the  receipt  and  the  negotiability  as  far 
as  the  warehouseman  is  concerned  I  think  is  very  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  decisions  read  by  Mr.  Read  in  the 
Smith  and  Reicheimer  case.  The  negotiability  was  par- 
ticularly involved  in  that  case,  and  it  was  applied  between 
two  claimants.  With  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  think  the 
statement  on  page  five  is  very  clear,  if  the  intent  of  the 
pamphlet  is  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  think  Mr.  Home's  motion  should 
prevail  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Committee  would 
oppose  this  particularly,  because  there  are  some  things  in 
this  that  need  revision.  For  instance,  there  is  another 
point  in  regard  to  this  title — just  a  mere  matter  of  legal 
wording.  It  says,  "Title  to  the  goods  covered  by  a  nego- 
tiable receipt  follows  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
receipt."  That  is  legally  incorrect ;  it  is  only  the  right  of 
possession  that  follows.  Title  means  ownership  and  re- 
ceipt has  nothing  to  do  with  ownership. 

Mr.  Read — Mr.  Halverson  is  certainly  right ;  you  have 
to  reach  the  receipt  instead  of  the  property. 

President  Kebnan — Well,  are  you  right,  Mr.  Read? 

Mr.  Read — I  am  right. 

President  Keenan- — Of  the  two  evils,  choose  both. 

Mr.  Halverson — Just  one  more  thing:  In  our  busi- 
ness we  won't  issue  a  receipt  to  any  one  but  the  owner, 
and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  if  we  issue  a  non-negoti- 
able receipt  to  a  bank,  knowing  that  the  owner  is  some 
one  else,  whether  that  receipt  is  valid.    I  say,  if  I  know- 
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ingly  issue  a  receipt  in  the  name  of  a  person  other  than 
the  owner  and  later  fail  to  notify  the  man  who  is  the 
owner,  I  doubt  if  that  sale  is  legal.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
should  be  gone  over  by  this  Committee  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Woodson — Mr.  Chairman,  a  thought  that  occurs 
to  me  on  this  subject  (which  hasn't  yet  been  touched  on) 
is  this :  The  cry  all  over  the  country  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  for  an  expansion  of  credit,  rather  than  a  contrac- 
tion of  credit.  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation  in  general  by  warehousemen  and  the  use 
of  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  would  have  a 
tendency  to  restrict  credit,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  has  made  provision  for  the  rediscounting 
of  paper  which  is  subject  to  negotiable  warehouse 
receipts  as  collateral  ? '  I  don't  believe  the  non- 
negotiable  warehouse  receipt,  under  the  conditions  out- 
lined, could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  That  would,  of 
course,  apply  more  largely  to  raw  products,  such  as  cotton 
and  wool,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
sei'ious  matter  to  be  considered:  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  non-negotiable  warehousemen's  receipt  might 
have  a  tendency  through  which  we  might  achieve  some 
result  that  we  don't  look  for. 

Me.  Read — .Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  Com- 
mittee's report  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  it  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  criticize  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee after  very  careful  work,  as  this  evidently  shows. 
Mr.  Home's  motion,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  save  the 
criticism  that  would  inevitably  come  of  the  Committee's 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  resolution  ought  to  pass 
without  any  hindrance,  without  any  objection;  and  I 
think  the  Committee,  with  Mr.  Halm  at  its  head,  is  in 
entire  accord  with  that  resolution.     There  are  a  great 
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many  inaccuracies  in  this  report,  (I  can  point  them  out 
to-^ou  if  you  wish)  and  they  have  arisen  through  an 
effort,  and  a  very  great  effort,  directed  toward  getting  the 
bankers  interested  in  our  warehouse  receipts.  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  if  this  Association  would  recom- 
mend either  form  of  receipt.  They  are  both  useful,  they 
are  both  immensely  useful,  and  the  negotiable  receipt 
has  shown  its  value  in  that  Reicheimer  case,  in  which  the 
property  was  in  New  Orleans  and  the  loan  was  made  in 
Chicago.  If  the  property  was  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
loan  was  made  in  New  York,  would  a  New  York  banker 
take  a  non-negotiable  receipt  for  a  loan  on  goods  that 
were  stationed  in  California?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Nichols — They  do  take  them  on  non-negotiable 
receipts  issued  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Read — I  have  known  of  none  that  have  done  it. 
■  Now,  there  was  one  objection  raised  a  few  days  ago 
in  Washington.  A  "bank  examiner  refused  to  take  or  to 
consider  a  non-negotiable  receipt  in  the  hands  of  a  bank 
as  one  of  its  assets,  unless  they  had  a  certificate  accom- 
panying it,  of  the  warehouseman,  that  the  goods  were 
there  and  of  the  quality  and  kind  represented  in  the  order. 

Now,  the  mistakes  that  I  presented  are  the  kind  that 
will  give  a  wrong  idea  to  people  in  regard  to  the  non- 
negotiable  reecipts  and  negotiable,  and  they  are,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  numerous.  For  instance,  take  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  a  non-negotiable  receipt:  it  reads  here  that  "Most 
of  the  warehousemen  of  the  country  issue  non-negotiable 
receipts  in  exchange  for  negotiable  receipts,  or  transfer 
goods  covered  by  a  non-negotiable  receipt  to  another 
party,  without  making  a  charge  for  the  additional  non- 
negotiable  receipt  required."  It  does  not  explain  that  the 
law  makes  a  penalty  for  issuing  duplicate  receipts,  and 
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under  that  it  might  be  considered  that  a  duplicate  non- 
negotiable  receipt  could  be  issued.  They  are  not  requir- 
ing return;  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Van  Name — What  good  would  that  be,  as  against 
the  original  receipt? 

Mr.  Read — I  am  just  referring  to  the  penalty  attach- 
ing to  the  warehouseman,  of  $5,000  fine  or  imprisonment, 
as  the  courts  please,  for  issuing  duplicate  receipts  as  a 
liability  of  the  warehouseman. 

Now  below,  in  "Delivery  Orders",  it  says,  "Signed  de- 
livery orders  are  required  by  the  warehouseman,  whether 
partial  or  complete  delivery  is  desired,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  the  warehouse  receipt."  It  apparently  implies 
to  me  that  a  delivery  order  would  be  sufficient  for  the  de- 
livery of  goods  on  a  negotiable  or  a  non-negotiable  receipt 
— and  I  think  the  language  there  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Halm — Mr.  Read,  may  I  answer  your  objections 
as  you  make  them?    I  think  it  may  make  for  clarity. 

Mr.  Read — Certaintly. 

Mr.  Halm — In  that  connection,  it  is  a  fact  that  as  a 
matter  of  law,  a  signed  delivery  order  is  not  required  for 
the  delivery  of  goods,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  it  is 
demanded  by  the  warehouseman.  You  take  the  standard 
rules  of  this  Association:  in  those  rules  it  states  that  a 
signed  delivery  order  shall  be  taken,  regardless  of  negoti- 
able or  non-negotiable  receipts. 

Going  back  to  your  other  criticism  on  the  adaptability 
of  the  non-negotiable  receipt,  you  state  that  we  do  not  de- 
scribe the  penalty  that  wojild  follow  certain  action.  You 
can  go  on  at  the  greatest  length;  you  can  expand  every 
single  phrase,  every  single  paragraph  in  this,  to  an  inter- 
minable length. 
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Mk.  Read — So  we  can  clarify  them  by  making  them 
shorter. 

Mr.  Halm — No;  we  have  not  stated  the  law  in  each 
and  every  case — ^the  law  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intelligence  among  the  warehousemen  and 
we  left  it  to  them  as  to  details. 

Mr.  Read — Of  course,  if  warehousemen  like  to  run 
risks,  they  are  entitled  to  do  it,  and  take  the  penalties; 
but  it  is  one  thing  that  we  ourselves  know  and  pursue  a 
straight  path,  and  another  that  we  give  color  to  the  man 
who  does  not  know,  that  he  may  deviate  and  get  away 
from  the  right  and  straight  path,  and  it  sems  to  me  that 
whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Warehouse  Receipts 
Law  ought  to  be  law;  it  ought  to  be  just  as  stringent  and 
just  as  sure  of  effect  as  the  law  itself.  This  Association 
has  gone  to  great  expense  and  the  Committees  have  gone 
to  great  trouble  and  work  over  this  Warehouse  Receipts 
Act,  and  it  ought  to  be  lived  up  to  exactly. 

Now,  in  the  Reicheimer  case  the  court  has  essentially 
decided  that  the  warehouseman  lost  his  lien  in  that  case, 
because  his  negotiable  receipts  were  not  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  warehouse  receipt  being  attacked,  the  court  de- 
cided in  the  reverse.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  next  section, 
in  "Transfer  Orders",  "When  title  to  goods  covered  by  a 
warehouse  receipt  is  to  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the 
warehouseman,  a  signed  transfer  order  is  required",  that 
statement  may  be  subject  to  question.  It  may  be  re- 
quired, but  in  the  case  of  a  collateral  negotiable  receipt 
issued,  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  rather  indicates  here 
that  it  is  sufficient.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  misleading, 
and  it  misleads  the  people  whom  we  wish  to  educate ;  not 
us,  not  a  New  York  warehouseman,  but  a  warehouseman 
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in  a  small  city  who  wants  to  be  informed,  and  he  wants 
to  get  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  great  punishment 
to  this  Association  or  to  the  bankers,  or  to  the  warehouse- 
men of  the  country,  to  wait  a  little  while  and  get  a  little 
better  pamphlet  to  send  to  them. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  there  are  other  things 
in  this  that  I  should  seriously  object  to.  I  should  object 
to  using  citations  from  New  York  State  courts  for  our 
text,  as  New  York  members,  or  as  San  Francisco  mem- 
bers. In  citing  the  Act,  the  use  of  the  chapters  and  the 
sections  are  New  York  sections,  and  I  defy  any  man  here, 
in  a  short  time  to  take  up  the  sections  as  named  and  take 
the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  and  compare  the  two. 

One  of  the  statements  made,  for  instance,  in  Section 
126,  New  York,  is  "Rights  of  person  to  whom  a  receipt 
has  been  transferred,"  and  it  does  not  say  whether  that  is 
the  right  of  a  person  to  whom  a  negotiable  or  non-negoti- 
able receipt  has  been  transferred. 

Mr.  Halm — I  think  you  are  reading  the  bald  reference 
to  Section  126.  If  you  read  ahead  of  that,  you  will  find 
that  the  remark  preceding  those  quotations  is,  "The  at- 
tention of  bankers  is  especially  directed  to  the  following 
portions  of  the  Act."  Then  we  give  those  certain  sec- 
tions, and  if  anybody  wants  the  clear  reading  of  the  case, 
they  can  turn  over  a  little  further  and  read  the  exact 
wording  of  the  law  under  Section  126. 

Mr.  Read — What  I  object  to  is  that  it  doesn't  tell  him 
that^ — and  you  have  to  tell  him ;  you  cannot  get  it  through 
a.  man's  head  otherwise ;  he  doesn't  know  what  you  think. 

Me.  Halm — Would  you  have  printed  then,  to  inform 
our  members,  the  Uniform  Receipts  Act  as  passed  in  each 
and  every  State  in  the  Union? 
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Me.  Read — I  should  require,  and  I  think  the  sense  of 
the  English  language  would  require  it.  In  Section  127 
you  say  "without  endorsement"  and  in  Section  126  you 
say  "to  whom  a  receipt  has  been  transferred."  Now  the 
proper  construction  of  the  sentence  would  be  to  give 
either  Section  126  the  negotiable  receipt  the  same  as  you 
have  in  127,  or  in  leaving  it  out  you  refer  to  some  other 
receipt. 

Mr.  Halm — You  can  turn  over  and  read  the  exact 
words  of  the  law.    The  law  is  given  in  its  full  text. 

Mr.  Read — Now  it  sems  to  me  that  the  annotations 
ought  to  be  the  annotations  of  the  Act  itself  instead  of 
the  annotations  of  the  New  York  statute.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  will  be  clear  to  everybody,  because  it  is  extant 
and'  easily  obtained,  and  the  New  York  statutes  are  not 
easily  obtained  in  San  Francisco  and  they  are  not  easily 
obtained  in  Texas  or  in  Washington,  without  effort. 

Mr.  Halm — It  says  that  certain  laws  vary  in  other 
states. 

Mr.  Spear — Mr.  Chairman,  this  discussion  could  go  on 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  Association  meeting  and  not 
get  anywhere. 

I  offer  as  a  substitute  motion  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  accepted,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say,  in 
making  that  motion,  that  for  seventeen  years,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Association  has  been  talking  on  this  subject 
and  no  propaganda  has  gone  out  to  the  bankers  to  help, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  helpful  proposition. 

Mr.  Read — No,  no!  That  isn't  trqe.  We  have  been 
before  the  Bankers  Association  and  its  committees  a 
dozen  times  and  we  have  had  their  approval ;  and  we  have 
on  the  records  of  the  Association  today  a  form  of  negoti- 
able and  non-negotiable  receipt  that  has  been  approved 
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by  the  Bankers  Association  and  by  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association. 

Mr.  Spear — I  know  the  receipt  has  been  approved  and 
I  know  that  this  report  has  been  before  the  Bankers  As- 
sociation, and  I  would  ask  the  Chairman  to  put  my  sub- 
stitute motion. 

President  Keenan — Is  the  substitute  motion  sec- 
onded ? 

Mr.  McDaniel — There  is  a  motion  before  the  house, 
and  how  can  a  man  make  a  substitute  motion  without  the 
consent  of  the  original  mover  ? 

President  Keenan — We  will  vote  on  the  substitute 
motion  first. 

Mr.  Glenn — Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  used  by  you  was 
"adopted",  and  as  I  understood  the  motion,  when  it  was 
first  made,  it  was  to  accept  the  report.  Is  the  motion  to 
accept  the  report  or  to  adopt  it? 

Mr.  Spear — My  motion  was  to  adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Home 
made  a  motion,  which  was  seconded;  while  that  motion 
was  under  debate,  Mr.  Spear  made  a  substitute  motion 
without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Home.  I  believe  the  proper 
practice  would  be  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Home's  motion ;  then 
have  Mr.  Spear  bring  his  in  line  or  make  a  motion  to 
table  Mr.  Home's  motion. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  While 
pehaps  that  might  serve  the  purpose  I  had  in  mind,  I 
must  raise  the  point  of  order  for  decision,  to  the  effect ' 
that  a  substitute  or  an  amendment  duly  seconded  is  in 
order  and  would  come  up  first,  so  that  the  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Spear  is  in  order.  I,  however,  have  some  remarks 
to  make  upon  it  before  it  is  put. 
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Mr.  Van  Name — Not  a  substitute — an  amended  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Horne — I  don't  rise  to  accept  it;  I  will  not  accept 
it,  but  my  point  of  order  is  that  it  is  in  order  to  offer  a 
substitute  or  an  amendment,  under  Cushing's  rules  of 
order,  or  Roberts'. 

Mr.  Mason — I  agree  with  Mr.  Horne,  except  that  Mr. 
Spear  offered  his  motion  as  a  substitute  motion. 
■  Mr.  Aspinwall — Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  to  have 
a  session  this  afternoon.     My  thought  was  that  we  ad- 
journ for  lunch  and  take  this  up  later. 

President  Keenan — We  want  to  get  through  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can,  because  if  we  don't,  we  will  run  into  the 
Merchandise  Sub-division. 

Mr.  Mason — Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  in  connection  with  the  situation,  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  I,  personally,  hope  that  this  meeting  will  not  re- 
pudiate this  Committee.  Just  as  Mr.  Spear  said,  year 
after  year  this  has  gone  on;  we  have  talked  it  over  but 
never  have  gotten  anywhere.  This  paper  is  a  very  excel- 
lent primer  for  me  and  every  other  man  in  the  warehouse 
business;  it  is  a  guide  in  my  business  and  in  your  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Halm  has  worked  hard  on  it.  There  may  be 
some  technicalities  which  Mr.  Read's  Committee  finds, 
but  if  the  motion  of  Mr.  Horne  prevails,  the  work  of  this 
Committee  will  go  over  for  practically  another  year.  I 
do  hope  that  Mr.  Home's  motion  will  not  prevail.       ^ 

Mr.  Halm — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
be  a  graceful  thing,  and  possibly  a  useful  thing,  for  me 
to  accept  Mr.  Home's  motion  and  have  it  referred  back 
.to  the  Committee,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  it,  for 
this  reason :  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Committee  can 
get  out  a  more  workable  report  than  this.    As  I  say,  we 
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have  had  intensive  correspondence,  we  have  taken  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  best  legal  advice.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  made  bald  statements  without  attempting  to  amplify 
them,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  once  went  into  them,  we 
would  get  a  report  which,  instead  of  being  twenty-four 
pages  long,  would  be  fifty-four  pages,  and  it  would  be  filed 
in  the  archives  of  the  bankers  and  the  warehousemen  and 
no  attention  would  be  paid  to  it.  I  don't  fear  the  turning 
down  of  the  Committee;  that  is  not  what  I  am  worried 
about,  but  I  want  to  get  something  in  the  hands  of  the 
warehouseman  and  the  bankers  that  will  do  us  all  good. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  that  I  accept 
Mr.  Home's  motion. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  anxious 
to  come  to  a  vote,  and,  judging  by  the  applause,  I  think 
perhaps  we  may  be  in  danger  of  being  stampeded  here.  I 
have  no  objection  to  you  gentlemen  taking  this  action, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you  are  doing :  You  are  put- 
ting your  stamp  of  approval  on  inaccuracies  and  half 
statements,  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  legality.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  it,  I  want  you  to  do  it  with  your  eyes  open. 
Now  I  hope  that  no  one  here  will  think  that  there  is  any 
reflection  upon  this  Committee.  A  motion  to  refer  for 
further  consideration  is  a  very  proper  motion  to  be  made, 
in  view  of  inaccuracies  in  the  report,  for  further  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation,  and  as  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Mohun  as  our  General 
Counsel,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  in  the  country,  it 
seems  to  me — 

Mr.  Halm  (Interposing) — That  is  questioned. 

Mr.  Horne — On  that  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Halm  this  question:    Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr. 
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Paton,  the  attorney  for  the  bankers,  and  to  Mr.  Williston. 
Did  you  pay  them  a  retainer? 

Me.  Halm — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  did.  Mr.  Halm  sent  me  the  rough 
draft  for  this  thing  when  it  first  came  out.  I  don't  trust 
a  layman  on  legal  questions.  I  sent  that  draft  to  Professor 
Samuel  Williston,  the  man  who  drew  up  the  Warehouse 
Receipts  Act,  who  is  the  counsel  for  the  Massachusetts 
Storage  Warehousemen's  Association.  I  asked  him  to  go 
over  that  carefully,  criticize  it,  and  comment  upon  it,  and 
send  it  to  me.  He  did.  I  sent  his  letter  to  Mr.  Halm  and 
Mr.  Halm  not  only  adopted  those  suggestions  but  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  when  he  and  some  of  his  New  York 
friends  visited  our  Massachusetts  Warehousemen's  Asso- 
ciation, I  sat  in  beside  Professor  Williston  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  to  talk  this  over.  Am  I  right, 
Mr.  Halm? 

Mr.  Halm — Quite  right. 

Mr.  Nichols — And  this  thing  has  the  absolute  endorse- 
ment of  Professor  Samuel  Williston,  than  whom  there  is 
no  higher  authority  on  this  question  in  the  United  States, 
except  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — and  I 
would  rather  have  Samuel  Williston  than  them. 

Me.  Hornb — It  would  seem  to  me  then,  if  the  Commit- 
tee is  so  sure,  why  object  to  a  further  study  of  this?  I 
wonder  whether  the  questions  raised  here  were  raised  to 
Mr.  Williston  ?  He  is  a  busy  lawyer ;  probably  on  a  cur- 
sory examination  he  might  have  approved,  but  if  Profes- 
sor Williston  did  approve,  I  believe  that  in  ten  minutes  I 
could  point  out  to  Professor  Williston  (and  I  know  him, 
I  have  worked  with  him ;  I  was  on  the  original  Commit- 
tee) direct  contradictions  between  this  statement  and  the 
law. 
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At  this  point  the  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Read — I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

President  Keenan — I  have  a  couple  of  announcements 
to  make.  I  was  going  to  make  this  suggestion :  It  is  get- 
ting pretty  near  half  past  one  and  I  thought  that  inas- 
much as  we  had  a  couple  of  numbers  to  present  after 
lunch,  if  you  gentlemen  were  satisfied,  you  could  think 
the  matter  over  during  lunch  hour  and  then  devote  prob- 
ably ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  it  after  lunch,  and  vote  on 
these  questions. 

The  question  was  again  called  for. 

President  Keenan — I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  these 
gentlemen  who  are  earnestly  discussing  the  matter,  that 
we  think  it  over  during  lunch  hour  and  then  settle  it  after 
we  reconvene  and  vote  on  the  motion.  Is  that  agreeable, 
or  is  it  not? 

The  President's  suggestion  was  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  those  present. 

President  Keenan — All  right,  then  we  will  take  it  up 
right  after  lunch. 

I  will  appoint  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the 
deaths  reported  this  morning:  Mr.  A.  M.  Read,  Mr.  P. 
J.  Mills  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Spear. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  the  Entertainment  Com-, 
mittee :  Mr.  M.  R.  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  L.  Cotter,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Halverson  and  Mr.  D.  V.  Murdoch. 

I  am  asked  by  Mr.  Van  Name,  Chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Sub-division,  to  announce  that  he  desires  to  meet 
his  Executive  Committee  just  as  soon  as  we  adjourn,  in 
this  room. 

I  just  have  one  more  announcement  to  make,  and  that 
is  the  Committee  on  Nominations.    I  thought  we  would 
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appoint  the  Committee  early,  so  that  they  could  give  the 
matters  due  consideration. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Mr.  C.  J.  Neal,  of  Cleve- 
land, representing  the  Household  Goods  Sub-division; 
Mr.  H.  D.  Crooks,  of  Chicago,  representing  the  Merchan- 
dise Sub-division ;  Mr.  T.  F.  King,  of  Chattanooga,  repre- 
senting the  Cold  Storage  Sub-division. 

These  gentlemen  will  get  together  in  the  customary 
way  and  suggest  nominees  to  be  voted  upon,  for  presenta- 
tion before  the  meeting  on  Friday  morning. 

The  Cold  Storage  Central  Bureau  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  the  adjoining  room  this  afternoon  at  2 :30. 

Rotarians  are  requested  to  gather  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  for  a  moment,  at  twelve  o'clock  sharp,  (we  are  an 
hour  late)  so  that  they  may  be  counted.  This  request  is 
made  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Howell  and  Green,  constituting 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Rotarians. 

Mr.  Mason — Mr.  Chairman,  how  will  the  Central 
Bureau  Committee  of  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-division  at- 
tend that  meeting  on  this  question  ? 

President  Keenan — I  suppose  they  will  just  have  to 
defer  the  meeting  a  little.  We  have  only  a  few  items  to 
dispose  of  this  afternoon.  It  is  just  1 :30  now.  We  will 
meet  at  2 :  30  in  this  room. 

Adjournment. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

GENERAL  MEETING 

The  meeting  convened  at  3:00  P.  M.,  President  James 
F.  Keenan  presiding. 

President  Keenan — The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Nichols — Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  make  a 
motion,  but  before  making  that  motion,  I  want  to  yield 
the  floor  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Home. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  motion  about  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with 
the  consent  of  my  second,  Mr.  Godley,  and  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  house,  I  would  like  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  solution. 

Mr.  Spear — Mr.  Chairman,  as  offering  the  substitute 
motion,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to,  with  the  consent  of  the 
house,  withdraw  that  substitute  motion,  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Mr.  Nichols — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  move 
that  the  pamphlet  on  "Warehouse  Receipts  as  Collateral", 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouses, 
be  submitted  to  that  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Laws  and  Legislation,  for  their  joint  consideration,  with 
positive  instructions  to  report  at  the  opening  of  Friday 
morning's  session  of  this  convention. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Halm  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Read — I  would  like  to  move  you  that  Mr.  Horne  be 
added  to  that  Committee.     (The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  like  to  add  Mr.  Tilly  to  that  Com- 
mittee. 
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Mk.  Nichols — Your  Committee  can  do  that.  They  can 
consult  counsel  at  any  time. 

President  Keenan — The  Chairman  can  add  to  his 
own  Committee  without  the  consent  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Read, — That  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

President  Keenan — Now  we  have  solved  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem — until  Friday  morning.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  less  difficult  then. 

Mr.  Love  joy  dteSires  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  a  moving  picture  display  that  he  expects  to  put  on  this 
afternoon,  at  which  no  admission  is  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  Love  joy — Gentlemen,  I  just  wanted  to  announce 
at  this  time,  so  any  of  you  who  wanted  to  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  that  we  have  some  slides  and 
stereopticons  along  the  line  of  the  work  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  carrying  on,  which  will  be  reported  to 
you  later,  which  suirply  shows  the  comparison  of  work 
we  have  been  doing  on  a  great  variety  of  goods  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  it  shows  comparative  costs.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  it  on  the  slide,  so 
that  it  could  be  explained  by  Mr.  Titus  of  the  Quincey 
Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  inviting  any  of  you  to  see  it,  who  are 
interested.  It  will  be  shown  some  time  after  five  o'clock 
in  the  ballroom. 

President  Keenan — In  connection  with  Number  5,  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  we  have  a  letter  here 
addressed  to  Mr.  Criss,  Secretary,  from  Mr.  Bostwick, 
stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  to  White 
Sulphur  Springs  until  Thursday  morning  and  requesting 
that  the  President  postpone  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Insurance  until  Friday  morning,  and  have  it  come  up 
under  Unfinished  Business  at  that  time. 
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President  Keenan — We  will  pass  that  number. 

Number  6  will  be  the  next — report  of  the  Committee 
on  Warehouse  Construction  and  Labor  Saving  Devices, 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Neal,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Neal  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Warehouse  Construction  and  Labor  Saving  Devices. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    WAREHOUSE    CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  LABOR  SAVING  DEVICES. 

The  Committee  on  Warehouse  Construction  and  Labor  Saving 
Devices  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

A  survey  of  the  warehouses  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  has  been  any  new  appliances  or  methods  brought 
to  light  during  the  past  year  that  has  materially  changed  the 
method  of  handling  goods  in  the  storage  warehouses.  The  high  cost 
of  labor  has  compelled  each  warehouseman  to  make  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  his  business,  in  so  far  as  labor  saving  methods  are  con- 
cerned, than  ever  before,  and  almost  all  of  the  principal  warehouses 
are  now  using  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in  handling  their  goods 
so  as  to  make  effective  every  possible  saving,  both  in  man  power 
and  from  the  economy  standpoint. 

There  has  been  considerable  amount  of  headway  made  in  the 
past  few  years  in  this  regard  and  a  little  investigation  developed 
that  if  there  are  warehouses  that  are  not  equipped  with  mechanical 
devices  for  the  saving  of  labor,  they  should  surely  hasten  an  in- 
vestigation along  these  lines. 

From  one  of  the  large  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  comes  this  re- 
port on  labor  saving  devices: 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  to  use  with  increasing 
advantage  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  the  various  well 
known  mechanical  labor  saving  devices,  as,  for  instance — 

Haslett  Spiral  Chutes. 

Economy  Engineering  type  Power  Vertical  Filing  machines. 

Brown  Portable  inclined  power  piling  and  loading  machines. 

Overhead',  traveling  cranes  for  handling  heavy  machinery,  etc. 

"We  have  also  a  very  efficient  trailer  system  for  moving  goods 

from  dock  to  nearby  warehouses,  in  which  we  use  a  tractor  machine 

built  by  The  Reliance  Trailer  and  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco. 
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These  tractors  are  equipped  with  Ford  engines  and  have  proved 
highly  efficient.  We  use  in  connection  therewith,  one  trailer  on  the 
dock,  loading,  another  at  the  warehouse,  unloading,  and  a  third, 
and  if  the  distance  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  a  fourth,  in  transit. 
We  enclose  leaflet  descriptive  of  these  tractors." 

Again,  form  one  of  the  large  companies  in  Minnesota,  we  have 
the  following  report: 

"In  our  shingle  department,  of  which  we  store  a  considerable 
quantity,  we  use  a  gravity  carrier  for  unloading  and  reloading 
from  and  to  cars. 

"In  addition,  we  have  considerable  water  pipe  which  is  stored  in 
the  open  and  use  a  portable  derrick,  which  is  attached  to  the  side 
of  a  gondola  with  a  short  swing  crane  for  unloading  or  reloading 
of  heavy  pipe. 

"Also  operate  our  own  electric  locomotives  for  switching  of  cars 
in  our  yard,  which  we  have  foun^  a  decided  advantage,  as  it  en- 
ables us  to  spot  cars  more  closely  to  the  point  where  they  are  to  be 
handled,  as  well  as  increases  our  trackage  capacity,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  keep  out  cars  not  wanted  at  that  time,  as  well  as  take 
out  cars  which  have  been  completed  to  suit  our  convenience." 

These  few  instances  are  cited  to  call  attention  to  the  warehouse- 
men, that  we  are  doing  business  in  a  progressive  age  and  that 
every  effort  Should  be  made  to  use  mechanical  means  wherever 
possible,  to  the  end  that  man  power  may  be  conserved  and  economy 
effected. 

In  regard  to  the  other  phases  of  the  Committee's  activities,  a 
more  important  and  interesting  situation  is  developing. 

We  have  passed  through  a  period  of  high  building  costs,  such  as 
this  country  has  never  before  witnessed.  While  the  warehouse 
business  as  a  whole  has  been  satisfactory,  still  there  is  a  very 
grave  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  and  judicious  for 
any  warehouseman  to  have  gone  forward  with  much  new  construc- 
tion during  this  particular  time  of  such  high  building  costs; 
whether  or  not  the  business  would  warrant  such  an  excess  invest- 
ment, either  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  charging  off  of  the  excess 
cost  or  the  spreading  of  this  high  cost  over  a  period  of  years.  It 
is  one  that  has  given  our  industry  a  very  grave  concern. 

An  investigation  by  the  Household  Goods  Committee  into  the 
matters  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  furniture 
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wafehousing  concern  to  build  a  standard  furniture  warehouse  and 
be  able  to  sell  the  space  to  the  public  at  the  cost  existing  houses 
were  charging.  Consequently,  the  warehouse  industry  had  to  make 
one  of  two  choices,  either  go  forward  with  new  construction  at  this 
great  increased  cost,  hoping  that  the  future  would  be  such  that  the 
excess  cost  would  be  absorbed  in  some  manner,  or  else  follow  the 
line  recommended  by  one  of  the  pioneer  warehousemen,  and  that 
was  to  give  more  careful  attention  to  the  way  in  which  our  goods 
were  piled  and  how  present  space  was  utilized. 

A  number  of  instances  has  come  to  my  personal  attention  where- 
by a  little  special  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  warehousemen 
soon  showed  that  their  houses  had  much  more  capacity  than  they 
anticipated  and  that  the  increased  business  was  taken  care  of  by  a 
little  more  good  housekeeping  on  the  inside  of  the  plant. 

In  the  building  line  we  seem  to  be  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  it 
is  of  special  importance  to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  to  descend 
either  slowly  or  rapidly. 

In  order  to  get  more  specific  information  on  the  matter,  the  Com- 
mittee has  invited  a  representative  of  the  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation to  be  present  today  and  give  us  information  on  that  par- 
ticular matter.  They  have  designated  Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  Boyden,  of 
their  staflp,  to  give  us  a  talk  on  Warehouse  Construction,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  latest  accomplishment  in 
the  art  of  erecting  concrete  warehouses  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  with  the  least  amount  of  expense ;  and  also 
what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  the  prospective  builder  in 
the  matter  of  cost. 

The   Committee   therefore  wishes  to  have   Lieut.    Col.   Boyden's 
talk  incorporated  and  made  part  of  its  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Berry, 
Louis  B.  Magid, 
J.  P.  Feuling, 
Frank  E.  Powell, 
S.  M.  Haslett, 
C.  J.  Neal,  Chairman. 

President  Keenan — We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Colonel  H.  C.  Boyden. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Boyden  presented  his  paper. 
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"CONCRETE  WAREHOUSES" 
By  Lt.  Col.  H.  C.  Boyden 

A  warehouse  built  of  concrete  has  many  advantages  over  one 
built  of  other  materials,  but  as  it  is  believed  that  the  members  of 
your  association  are  all  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this  type  of 
structure  these  advantages  will  only  be  briefly  stated  before  pass- 
ing on  to  a  discussion  of  costs  and  proper  methods  of  construction. 

Among  the  point's  of  superiority  peculiar  to  a  concrete  ware- 
house may  be  cited  the  following: 

They  are  fireproof,  consequently  require  no  insurance  on  the 
building  and  a  low  rate  for  insurance  on  the  contents,  their  origi- 
nal cost  is  lower  than  any  other  type  of  structure  fireproofed,  they 
require  little  or  no  maintenance,  they  are  adaptable  as  to  occupancy 
and  floor  loading,  their  obsolescence  and  sinking  fund  charges  are 
negligible,  they  are  attractive,  sanitary,  verminproof,  tornado  and 
earthquake  proof,  and  they  impart  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
owners,  employees,  lessees  and  to  the  owner  of  the  merchandise 
stored  in  them. 

With  regards  to  the  cost  of  concrete  warehouses  I  have  already 
stated  that  they  cost  less  than  any  other  type  fireproofed  and  as 
this  quality  is  or  should  be  a  fixed  requirement  for  a  warehouse  we 
may  eliminate  any  comparison  with  wood  or  mill  construction  and 
compare  the  cost  only  with  structural  steel  fireproofed. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  any  cost  figures  per  square 
foot,  per  cubic  foot  or  any  other  unit  that  would  be  of  value  to 
anyone,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  conditions  entering  into  the 
cost  of  a  building. 

The  geographical  location,  the  accessibility,  the  availability  of 
certain  materials,  the  labor  conditions  and  supply  of  certain  classes 
of  skilled  labor,  the  climatic  conditions  as  bearing  on  certain  types 
more  than  another,  the  transportation  situation  and  many  other 
factors  all  enter  into  the  first  cost  of  a  building.  As  each  one  of 
these  factors  varies  with  the  location  of  the  building  it  is  readily 
seen  that  unit  cost  figures  would  be  of  no  value  and  would  probably 
be  very  misleading. 

Because  of  this  only  general  statements  regarding  costs  can  be 
made,  based  upon  past  performances.. 

In  1916  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Lord,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago, 
stated  in  The  Cement  World  that  he  placed  the  cost  of  buildings  of 
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various  types  in  the  following  order,  with  the  cheapest  first:  Mill 
construction,  concrete  flat  slab,  concrete  beam  and  slab,  and  last, 
structural  steel  fireproofed. 

Since  that  date,  although  the  cost  of  all  types  has  raised 
greatly  the  cost  of  concrete  constructios  has  raised  the  least  and 
in  consequence  of  this  fact  it  is  believed  that  in  nearly  all  localities, 
fireproof  warehouses  may  be  built  of  concrete  at  a  lower  cost  than 
of  any  other  class  of  material. 

In  support  of  this  belief  allow  me  to  quote  a  few  figures  from  a 
booklet  recently  published  by  The  Turner  Construction  Co.,  who 
have  erected  hundreds  of  concrete  buildings  of  all  kinds  and  have 
kept  accurate  cost  data  together  with  estimated  cost  of  construct- 
ing buildings  of  equal  capacity  with  structural  steel. 

They  find  the  costs  of  the  rough  skeleton  frame  and  floors  of  a 
10-stoi-y  loft  building  of  different  types  of  construction  compare  as 
follows:  "1.  Assuming  an  all  reinforced  concrete  to  be  100%.  2. 
Reinforced  concrete,  except  that  the  steel  cores  were  used  in  both 
exterior  and  interior  columns,  will  cost  127%.  3.  Structural  steel 
with  terra  cotta  or  cinder  concrete  floor  arAes,  will  cost  167%. 

"Comparative  estimates  made  by  the  archictects  on  an  11-story 
oflice,  loft  and  warehouse  building  331x200  feet  for  the  Western 
Electric  Company  in  New  York  City,  sho^sred  that  the  skeleton 
frame  of  the  building — if  built  of  structural  concrete — would  cost 
approximately  40%  less  than  the  best  figures  obtainable  for  struc- 
tural steel,  terra  cotta  floor  arches  and  concrete  column  fireproof- 
ing.  This  statement  was  based  upon  estimates  taken  in  March  and 
April,  1920." 

"In  South  Brooklyn  at  the  great  Bush  Terminal,  we  have  built 
6-story,  8-story  and  12-story  buildings  of  all  reinforced  concrete 
with  structural  steel  cores  in  some  of  the  lower  story  columns. 
These  buildings  were  built  over  a  period  of  years  extending  from 
1905  to  date  at  an  average  cost  of  20%  less  than  any  other  Class 
A  fireproof  type  of  building  could  be  erected  for." 

"The  fact  that  over  300  tenants  representing  120  different  in- 
dustries occupy  these  Bush  Terminal  Model  Loft  Buildings,  is  one 
of  the  best  answers  to  be  had  in  America  on  the  general  usefulness 
of  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  Practically  every  problem  of 
tenancy  imaginable  has  been  raised  and  met  in  the  6,000,000 
square  feet  of  Bush  floor  space."    Many  other  comparative  figures 
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are  given  in  this  booklet  showing  savings  for  concrete  construction 
of  from  15  to  25%  under  the  costs  of  fireproof ed  structural  steel 
buildings  of  equal  capacity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  Ifliat  the  above  figures  are  for 
structures  in  and  close  to  New  York,  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  structural  steel  construction,  but  there  are  many 
localities  where  the  conditions  will  show  up  more  favorably  for 
concrete  than  the  figures  quoted. 

Probably  the  portion  of  a  warehouse  that  attracts  the  most 
attention,  are  the  floors,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  the  hard- 
est use  of  any  part  of  the  building,  and  if  not  constructed  properly 
may  cause  considerable  annoyance  and  expense.  Properly  built 
concrete  floors  are  the  most  satisfactbry  of  all  types,  as  they  are 
smooth  but  not  slippery,  .can  be  easily  cleaned  and  kept  sanitary, 
are  not  affected  by  anything  except  strong  acids,  and  will  outwear 
all  other  kinds.- 

Proper  rules  of  construction  must  be  followed,  however,  if  the 
above  qualities  are  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  always  the  neglect  of 
these  rules  that  causes  the  unsatisfactory  concrete  floors  sometimes 
found  in  warehouses  where  heavy  trucking  is  carried  on. 

A  concrete  floor  should  be  just  as  carefully  designed  and  as 
much  care  should  be  taken  in  its  construction  as  in  the  design  and 
erection  of  the  building  over  it.  The  floor  is  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing that  receives  the  hardest  use  and  wear,  and  therefore  proper 
thought  and  care  should  be  given  to  its  construction.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  Structural  Materials  Research  Laboratory  at  Lewis 
Institute,  which  are  being  conducted  through  the  co-operation  of 
Lewis  Institute  and  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  have  proved 
that  concrete  with  a  compressive  strength  of  3,000  to  5,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  that  is  dense  and  impermeable,  and  that  has 
great  resistance  to  wear,  can  readily  be  made  if  a  few  simple  but 
important  rules  are  followed. 

The  first  rule  is  that  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  aggre- 
gate— sand  and  pebbles  or  broken  stone — that  is  to  be  used,  and 
that  the  proportions  that  will  give  the  greatest  strength  and 
density  be  determined  and  adopted.  There  is  only  one  such  propor- 
tion for  each  aggregate  and  it  can  readily  be  found.  "Abram's 
Tables  of  Proportions"  have  recently  been  published  and  give  full 
information  on  this  point.    All  standard  brands  of  Portland  cement 
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are  manufactured  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  and  users  need  have  no  feai  as  to  their 
quality. 

The  second  rule  is  to  use  as  little  water  as  possible  and  still 
obtain  a  workable,  plastic  mixture.  The  laboratory  investigations 
have  shown  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  compressive  strength  of 
concrete  increases  as  the  water  ratio  decreases,  and  that  the  limit- 
ing water  ratio  is  considerably  less  than  that  required  to  give  a 
workable  plastic  mixture.  The  water  ratio  is  always  figured  as 
gallons  of  water  to  one  sack  of  cement. 

The  proper  water  ratio  varies  for  different  aggregates  and  mix- 
tures so  that  it  must  be  determined  for  each  case.  To  determine  it 
a  simple  test,  called  the  "slump  test,"  has  been  devised.  A  frustrum 
of  a  cone  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  8  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  12  inches  high,  made  of  sheet  metal,  is  filled  with  the 
concrete  to  be  tested,  which  is  placed  in  the  casing  in  layers  and 
carefully  worked  with  a  pointed  iron  rod  while  being  placed.  The 
casing  is  immediately  lifted  off  and  the  settlement  or  "slump"  is 
measured.  For  a  warehouse  floor  the  proper  slump  is  between  1 
and  l'/2  inches;  a  greater  slump  indicates  the  use  of  too  much 
water. 

As  a  guide  in  determining  the  proper  amounts  of  water  to  be 
used  tlie  following  approximation  may  be  useful:  With  a  1-2-4 
mixture  u.^e  6  to  6!/2  gallons  of  water  for  each  sack  of  cement;  for 
a  1-2-3  mixture  use  5%  to  6Vi  gallons,  and  for  a  l-l%-3  mixture, 
5%  to  6  gallons. 

The  third  rule  is  to  mix  the  concrete  thoroughly.  If  a  mechan- 
ical mixer  is  used  it  should  be  turned  at  least  one  and  a  half 
minutes  after  all  the  ingredients,  including  the  water,  have  been 
placed  in  the  drum.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  it  should  be 
turned  at  least  five  times  on  the  mixing  platform.  Machine  mixing 
is  advisable  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  products  thus 
secured. 

For  a  warehouse  the  floor  should  be  laid  in  two  courses,  the 
second  or  wearing  course  being  laid  immediately  after  the  flrst  or 
base  course,  so  as  to  secure  what  might  be  called  a  two-mix  job 
instead  or  a  two-course  job,  and  to  insure  good  bond  between  the 
two  courses.  The  base  courses  should  be  proportioned  and  mixed 
as  outlined  above,  and  should  be  thoroughly  tamped  into  place  and 
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screeded  to  an  even  surface.  The  wearing  course  should  be  com- 
posed of  a  j/2  cement  sand  mortar,  mixed  with  the  stifFest  consist- 
ency possible  to  work.  Where  trucking  will  be  severe  the  wearing 
course  may  be  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  one  part 
sand,  and  one  part  of  clean,  hard  pebbles,  or  stone  chips,  graded 
down  from  %  inch  in  size.  This  mixture  should  be  laid  on  the  base 
course  to  a  thickness  of  at  least  one  inch,  screened  into  place,  and 
floated  to  a  true  even  surface  with  a  wood  float.  If  desired,  it  can 
be  lightly  troweled  with  a  steel' trowel,  but  the  amount  of  troweling 
with  a  steel  trowel  should  be  minimized. 

If  for  any  reason  the  wearing  course  cannot  be  placed  until  after 
the  base  course  has  hardened,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  place  a  new 
wearing  course  on  an  old  floor,  the  surface  of  the  old  concrete 
should  be  roughened  by  chipping  it  with  a  pick  or  similar  tool, 
should  then  be  carefully  cleaned  of  all  dirt  or  refuse,  soaked  with 
water,  painted  with  a  grout  of  neat  cement  of  creamy  consistency, 
and  the  fresh  mortar  placed  immediately. 

The  final  step  in  the  construction  of  a  concrete  floor  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  yet  it  is  only  too  often  neglected,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  floor.  That  final  step  is  a  suitable  protection  for 
the  floor  during  its  early  hardening  period,  which,  as  brought  out 
by  laboratory  investigations,  greatly  influences  the  strength  and  the 
resistance  to  wear  of  concrete. 

In  order  to  attain  its  maximum  strength  and  hardness  a  concrete 
floor  must  be  kept  warm  and  damp  during  that  period.  Covering  a 
concrete  floor  with  damp  sand  as  soon  as  it  has  hardened  suffi- 
ciently and  keeping  it  damp  by  frequent  sprinkling  for  the  first  ten 
days  will  inciease  its  compressive  strength  over  75%  and  its  resist- 
ance to  wear  over  40%.  In  other  words,  this  one  precaution  will 
give  the  owner  of  a  concrete  floor  over  40%-  greater  value  for  his 
money.  Still  better  results  will  be  secured  if  this  protection  can  be 
continued  for  three  weeks.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
construction  of  floors  where  the  trucking  will  be  severe.  Owners 
of  warehouses  cannot  aiford  to  overlook  this  precaution,  and  should 
carefully  see  that  their  floors  are  protected  in  this  manner  for  at 
least  ten  days.  This  delay  may  mean  temporary  inconvenience,  but 
it  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  increased  service  given  by  the 
floor. 
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A  floor  carefully  constructed  as  outlined  above  will  be  strong, 
hard  and  durable,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  heavy  trucking. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Structural  Materials  Research 
Laboratory,  which  was  established  in  1914  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association  and  the  Lewis  Institute  jointly  with  Prof.  Duff  A. 
Abrams  at  its  head.  Exhaustive  studies  have  been  made  at  this 
laboratory  to  determine  the  relative  values  of  all  the  factors  enter- 
ing into  the  making  and  curing  of  concrete. 

Very  radical  changes  in  our  previous  ideas  have  been  developed 
and  if  the  rules  laid  down  by  Prof.  Abrams  are  followed  stronger 
and  more  lasting  concrete  can  be  made  with  less  cement  and  at 
no  increased  cost. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  owner  of  a  proposed  con- 
crete warehouse  or  other  structure  should  be  sure  that  his  architect, 
engineer  and  contractor  are  familiar  with  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Prof.  Abrams  and  should  insist  that  they  be  fallowed.  Some  of 
these  rules  have  been  given  in  describing  the  proper  methods  of 
constructing  floors,  but  a  few  more  important  ones  may  be  given 
that  should  be  followed  in  all  concrete  construction. 

All  concrete  mixtures  should  be  designed  to  give  a  certain  desired 
strength  with  the  particular  aggregates  available.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  the  factor  called  The  Finenesss  Modulus  of  Aggre- 
gates or  Prof.  Abrams'  table  of  proportions. 

The  lower  the  water  ration  so  long  as  the  concrete  is  plastic  the 
stronger  will  be  the  concrete. 

The  proper  consistency  should  be  measured,  as  I  stated  before, 
in  the  frustum  of  a  cone  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  8  inches 
at  the  bottom  and  12  inches  in  heighth. 

The  proper  slump  or  settlement  as  measured  above  shall  be  from 
Yi  inch  to  1  inch  for  driveways  and  floor  bases,  from  1  inch  to  1% 
inches  for  mass  and  foundation  work,  and  from  2  inches  to  2% 
inches  for  concrete  containing  reinforcing  bars. 

The  wet  , sloppy  mixtures  often  used  in  building  work  have  only 
40  to  50%  of  their  possible  strength. 

Bank  run  or  crusher  run  aggregate  should  never  be  used  for 
making  concrete. 

The  sand  must  be  clean  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  fact,  as 
one  thousandth  part  of  organic  impurities  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  the  sand  reduces  the  strength  of  the  concrete  over  25%. 
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Organic  impiirities  ifa  sand  can  'be  detected  by  putting  in  4Vz 
ounces  of  the  sand  in  a  12  ounce  bottle,  filling  up  to  7  ounce  mark, 
after  shaking  with  a  3%  solution  of  caustic  soda  (sodium  hydrox- 
ide)  and  letting  it  stand  for  24  hours. 

If  the  sand  is  clean  the  liquid  on  top  will  be  clear  or  light  straw 
colored;  if  it  contains  organic  impurities  this  liquid  will  be  brown, 
and  then  the  sand  should  be  rejected  or  washed  thoroughly  before 
using  it. 

The  coarse  aggregate  for  driveways  and  floors  for  heavy  truck- 
ing should  have  a  French  coefficient  for  not  less  than  7. 

The  hardening  of  concrete  is  not  a  drying  out  process,  but  is  a 
Chemical  action  requiring  the  presence  of  moisture  to  be  properly 
accomplished. 

Concrete  pavements,  driveways,  floors,  in  fact,  all  concrete 
should  be  kept  wet  for  not  less  than  10  days,  and  if  possible  for 
2l  days  in  order  to  properly  harden. 

In  conclusion,  as  representing  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  officers  for  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting these  facts  at  your  convention,  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
Association  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  advice  you  may 
desire  upon  request. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  a  Vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  Colonel  Boyden  for  the  con- 
structive and  excellent  paper  that  he  has  presented  to 
this  organization. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

President  Keenan — Colonel,  you  are  publicly  thanked. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  Number  7 — teport  of  the 
General  Committee  on  Central  Bureau,  by  my  old  colltege 
friend,  Mr.  John  L.  Nichols,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nichols  presented  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Central  Bureau. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BUREAU   (GENERAL) 
COMMITTEE 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Warehousemten's  Association: 

Gentlemen : 

The  Central  Bureau  Committee  being  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee can  of  course,  report  only  progress;  we  sincerely  hope  that 
no  final  report  will  ever  be  made  on  this  matter. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  February  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  in  conjunction  with  meetings  of  the  three  sub-division 
Bureau  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  planning 
the  work.  At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  sub-division 
Committees  should  proceed,  each  in  its  own  department,  to  build 
up  an  organization,  first  for  obtaining  all  possible,  useful  informa/- 
tion  and  second,  for  forwarding  that  information  in  suitable  form 
to  the  Central  Bureau  at  Pittsburgh.  All  three  of  the  Sub-division 
committees  have  been  actively  at  work  during  the  year  and  each 
vifill  report  fully  to  its  own  section  at  this  Convention.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  w6.ste  of  time  and  a  duplication  of  effort  to  attempt 
any  detailed  report  of  their  results  at  this  session. 

Messrs.  Jacobson,  of  the  New  York  Bureau,  and  Carruth,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau,  were  delegated  to  prepare  a  Cost  Finding 
Primer  outlining  as  simply  as  possible  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cost  finding  for  warehousemen.  This  work  is  nearly  complete 
and  it  will  be  issued  early  next  year,  meanwhile,  the  first  five 
chapters  as  prepared  have  been  published  in  Bulletins  of  July, 
August,  September  and  October  and  the  remaining  chapters  will 
appear  in  the  December  issue. 

Articles  have  been  published  in  practically  every  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  treating  the  subjects  of  classification  for  storage,  handling 
costs.  Rules  and  Regulations,  Retail  Delivery,  etc.,  covering  work 
in  all  three  Sub-divisions. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  almost  en- 
tilrely  very  little  extra  expense  to  the  Secretary's  office,  but,  as  the 
reports  to  the  Sub-divisions  will  show,  good  foundations  have  been 
laid  in  each  for  obtaining  the  desired  information  as  to  costs  and 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  creating  an  interest  among  ware- 
housemen and  inducing  them  not  only  to  study  their  costs,  but  to 
apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  the  making  of  equitable  rates. 
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reducing  their  expenses  and  cultivating  the  lines  of  business  best 
suited  to  their  facilities. 

You  will  remember  that  the  last  word  to  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion on  this  subject  was  "You  will  get  nothing  out  of  this  Bureau 
that  you  have  not  previously  put  into  it."  The  work  this  year  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  putting  in.  There  is  considerable  there  now 
and  much  more  on  the  way  from  New  York,  Chicago,  MinneapoUs, 
Boston  and  we  hope  soon  from  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  other 
places.  As  an  illustration,  I  would  state  that  the  Massachusetts 
Association  now  has  a  completed  list  of  over  450  commodities  show- 
ing their  package  weight,  floor  load  in  practical  pile,  lot  unit 
weight.  Base  Class  and  Modifications.  As  soon  as  their  classifica- 
tion committee  can  pass  upon  the  value  of  the  modifications,  a  com- 
plete storage  classification  of  these  wil  be  issued,  also  a  tentative 
handling  classification.  This  will  enable  any  warehouseman  who 
has  mastered  the  Merchandise  Section  1920  Report  to  name  a  fair 
and  profitable  rate  on  any  one  of  those  commodities  in  any  style 
or  size  of  package  that  may  be  offered  to  him.  Much  other  work 
of  this  nature  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which 
will  soon  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  and  the  value  of 
the  results  depends  entirely  on  your  effort  in  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial, namely,  accurate  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Nichols,  Chairman. 

W.  Lee  Cotter,  Vice-Chairman. 

Wm.  B.  Mason. 

S.  M.  Woodson. 

C.   A.    ASPINWALL. 

Mr.  Nichols — Now  I  want  to  add  just  a  little  informal 
word  to  that,  and  say  to  you,  if  that  doesn't  sound  like  an 
awful  lot  of  work.  If  you  will  only  attend  the  General 
Merchandise  Section,  the  Cold  Storage  Section  and  the 
Furniture  Section  and  get  the  sub-committee  reports, 
where  the  actual  details  of  the  work  will  come  in,  you  will 
find  that  the  year  1920  has  been  a  profitable  year  for  the 
warehousemen  of  the  United  States,  even  if  they  have  lost 
money,  every  one  of  them,  during  that  year. 
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President  Keenan — Before  proceeding  with  Number 
8,  which  is  the  last  number  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon, I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Halm  to  introduce  a  state- 
ment that  I  think  will  be  of  interest  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Halm. 

Mr.  Halm^I  propose  the  following  resolution : 

Resolution 

We  Believe — Fair  dealing  is  the  fundamental  and  basic  prin- 
ciple on  which  relations  between  employes  and  employers  should 
rest. 

We  Believe — Every  person  possesses  the  right  to  engage  in 
any  lawful  business  or  occupation,  and  to  enter  individually  or 
collectively  into  any  lawful  contract  of  employment,  either  as  an 
employer  or  an  employe.  These  rights  are  subject  to  limitation 
only  through  a  valid  exercise  of  public  authority. 

We  Believe — All  men  possess  the  equal  right  to  associate  vol- 
untarily for  the  accomplishment  of  lawful  purposes  by  lawful 
means.  The  association  of  men,  whether  of  employers,  employes 
or  others,  for  collective  action  or  dealing,  confers  no  authority 
over,  and  must  not  deny  any  right  of,  those  who  do  not  desire  to 
act  or  deal  with  them. 

We  Believe — Laboring  under  the  passions  engendered  by  the 
spirit  of  war,  labor  has  frequently  been  intolerant  of  the  right  of 
employers  and  the  public,  but  now  peace  should  be  in  the  souls 
of  all  mankind  and  the  desire  for  reprisal  should  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  adjustment  of  industrial  relations  for  the  future. 

Wb  Believe — Adequate  means,  satisfactory  both  to  the  em- 
ployer and  his  employes,  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  by  them, 
should  be  provided  for  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  employ- 
ment relations  and  the  just  and  prompt  settlement  of  all  disputes 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  industrial  relations. 

Whereas- — The  purpose  of  the  "Open  Shop"  is  to  establish 
equitable  conditions  for  employers  and  employes  with  justice  to 
all  concerned,  by  securing  to  every  individual  the  right  to  work 
in  any  place  where  there  is  need  for  his  industry  at  any  time  and 
at  any  wage  which  is  satisfactory  to  him,  or  to  quit  his  employ- 
ment whenever  and  for  whatever  reason  may  be  to  him  con- 
trolling, subject  only  to  such  contract  relations  as  he  may  will- 
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ingly  enter  into  or  are  imposed  by  an  American  Court  of  Justice 
or  by  duly  enacted  law. 

Therefore — )iVe  are  unalterably  in  favor  of  the  "Open  Shop" 
which  secures  the  individual  from  discrimination  because  of  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organization. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association  hereby,  in  convention  meeting  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West -Virginia,  on  this  eight  day  of  December, 
1920,  endorse  without  reservation  the  American  principle  of  the 
"Open  Shop"  as  above  set  forth,  and 

Further  Be  It  Resolved,  That  every  member  hereof  will  en- 
deavor to  see  that  the  above  principles  are  maintained,  that  law 
and  order  may  be  preserved  in  this  Republic. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion.    Is  there  any  discusion  or  are  there  any  remarks  ? 

The  question  was  called  for. 

President  Keenan — We  don't  want  to  put  a  steam- 
roller on  this  thing  at  all ;  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Orcutt — Mr.  Chairman,  how  would  the  passing  of 
this  resolution  affect  concerns  that  are  employing  union 
labor,  dealing  fairly  and  being  dealt  fairly  with?  In 
other  words,  the  companies  in  St.  Louis,  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  associated  with  in  our  Association  in 
St.  Louis,  have  very  pleasant  dealings  with  our  labor 
union.  The  question  I  want  to  bring  up  is  this :  If  we  in 
this  convention,  as  members  of  it,  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  Open  Shop,  which  we  are  not  practicing,  just 
where  do  we  stand  in  St.  Louis  with  regard  to  our  labor 
organization?  In  other  words,  if  this  Association  passes 
this  resolution,  does  that  mean  there  is  a  fight  on  between 
our  Association  in  St.  Louis  or  our  companies,  with  the 
men  we  are  dealing  with?    I  would  like  to  get  the  opinion 
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of  some  men  here  who  are  hiring  and  dealing  with  organ- 
ized labor. 

President  Keenan — I  think  your  point  is  well  taken 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  more  discussion  on  the 
subject  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  one.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  some  other  gentleman  here  who  would  like 
to  speak  in  favor  of  it,  or  in  opposition.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Neal- — Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Cleveland  are  now 
operating  under  a  Closed  Shop.  We  have  a  contract  with 
the  labor  organizations  in  Cleveland  which  expires  on 
February  1st.  While  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  the 
American  plan,  as  has  been  announced  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I,  myself,  would  not  like 
to  see  a  resolution  go  through  here  which  would  put  our 
industry  in  Cleveland  in  an  embarrassing  position.  That 
is  along  the  same  lines  that  the  St.  Louis  gentleman  spoke. 
Reading  the  resolution  hurriedly,  I  don't  know  just  how 
that  is  provided  for.  Perhaps  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  such  that  it  will  not  place  us  in  that  position.  I 
hope  it  won't. 

Mr.  Halm — I  will  read  again  the  second  clause  of  this 
resolution : 

"We  Believe — Every  person  possesses  the  right  to  engage  in 
any  lawful  business  or  occupation,  and  to  enter  individually  or 
collectively  into  any  lawful  contract  of  employment,  either  as  an 
employer  or  an  employe.     These  rights  are  subject  to  limitation 
only  through  a  valid  exercise  of  public  authority." 
There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that  would  not  per- 
mit an  employer  to  make  any  kind  of  contract  with  any 
body  of  men  or  any  single  man,  that  he  sees  fit  to  enter 
into.     It  gives  the  employer  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases 
either  as  to  Open  Shop  or  Closed  Shop.    If  you  choose  to 
make  a  voluntary  agreement  with  your  union  labor  or- 
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ganization,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  prevents  it. 

Mr.  Neal — Would  you  mind  reading  the  last  para-, 
graphs  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Halm  re-read  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Efroymson — We,  in  operating  our  warehouse,, 
have  cordial  relations  with  the  union  in  certain  sections 
of  our  warehouse,  namely,  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. In  the  Labor  Section  we  have  been  Open  Shop 
ever  since  we  have  been  operating.  Our  relations  with 
the  union  have  always  been  cordial.  While  several  times 
they  endeavored  to  have  us  engage  union  men  in  all  de- 
partments, they  nevertheless  have  not  interferred  with  us 
in  any  way,  and  I  believe  that  if  this  Association  ex- 
presses itself  in  favor  of  Open  Shop,  it  will  have  no  fur- 
ther effect  than  our  own  relations  with  the  union  at  the 
present  time  by  hiring  both  union  labor  and  non-union 
labor. 

Mr.  Skellett — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  our  city.  We  now  operate  under  Open  Shop. 
I  cannot  see  why,  in  cities  where  they  have  amicable  re- 
lations, as  it  appears  to  me  here  that  they  have  with  the 
unions,  those  same  pleasant  relations  cannot  continue  to 
exist  in  spite  of  this  resolution.  Open  Shop  means  that 
you  make  no  discrimination.  Open  shop  means  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  hold  a  position  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
certain  church  or  a  certain  union.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  in  Minneapolis  that  it  is  a  good  American 
principle,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  work  for  whatever  he 
chooses,  in  spite  of  any  organization  to  the  contrary. 
However,  my  point  is,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  rather 
unfortunate  if  we  sidestep  that  resolution,  because -it  is 
just  a  pure,  clean  American  principle  that  we  all  believe 
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in,  and  wherever  the  unions  have  got  contracts  with  em- 
ployers and  pleasant  relations  exist,  those  relations  will 
not  in  any  way  be  marred  by  that  resolution — but  it  is 
time  that  we  told  the  country  at  large  that  we  believe  in 
the  American  principle  of  Open  Shop.  The  Open  Shop 
does  not  mean  non-union  principles  necessarily ;  it  means 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  work  if  he  chooses  to  work,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  quit  if  he  wants  to  quit. 

President  Keenan — I  think,  in  this  connection,  if  Mr. 
Halm  would  give  us,  briefly,  the  New  York  experience,  it 
might  enlighten  the  audience.  They  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  there  and  I  think  they  have  mastered  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Halm — I  presume  your  President  refers  to  a  re- 
cent struggle  arising  from  a  boycott  of  certain  piers  oper- 
ated by  the  coastwise  steamship  lines. 

President  Keenan — As  well  as  the  New  York  furni- 
ture men. 

Mr.  Halm — I  will  refer  to  that  also. 

The  stevedores  of  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  War 
Labor  Board,  to  remain  at  work  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  at  a  certain  wage.  There  were  several  months  of 
that  period  yet  to  elapse,  when  they  decided  that  they 
wanted  more  money;  they  wanted  the  same  wage  per 
hour  as  the  deep-sea  longshoremen.  In  accepting  the 
lower  scale  of  wages  per  hour,  they  did  it  because  the 
men  employed  on  the  coastwise  piers  were  assured  of 
steady  employment  day  in  and  day  out,  while  the  deep- 
sea  men  at  a  higher  wage  were  subject  to  intermittent 
employment.  When  they  made  their  demands,  the  em- 
ployers declined  to  accede  to  them.  They  promptly  went 
out  on  strike,  notwithstanding  their  agreement  to  remain 
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at  work  for  some  months  yet  to  elapse.  That  was 
promptly  followed  by  a,n  endorsement  of  their  strike  by 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  of  course  th^^piers  were  de- 
clared unfair.  The  Truckmen's  Union,  of  course,  being  a 
part  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  refused  to  transport 
goods  to  or  from  those  piers.  It  practically  put  out  of 
business  a  very  important  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  went  on  for  some  weeks,  with  the 
strujggle  continuing,  until  finally  the  civic  bodies  of  New 
York  City,  The  Merchants  Association,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  the  Brooklyn  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Queens  Board  of  Trade,  and  others, 
allied  themselves  to  insist  that  their  business  should  be 
carried  on  without  hinderance.  They  formed  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty-five  and  they  solicited  support  from  the 
public.  They  asked  that  the  enterprise  of  forming  a 
Trucking  organization  should  be  underwritten;  they 
asked  for  a  sum  for  that  purpose,  and  over  one  million 
dollars  was  subscribed.  The  first  ten  per  cent,  was  paid 
in.  The  Citizens  Transportation  Company,  which  was  in- 
corporated I  believe,  engaged  trucks  and  men  and  th^y 
proceeded  to  carry  freight  to  and  from  these  piers.  The 
struggle  went  on  for  some  time.  The  steamships  re- 
newed business  and  the  merchants  were  taken  care  of. 
After  some  time,  the  truckmen  saw  that  public  opinion 
was  against  them;  they  had  no  hopes  of  winning,  and 
they  withdrew  their  boycott  and  declared  that  they  would 
thereafter  carry  freight,  regardless  of  its  origin,  or  who 
had  handled  it,  or  who  would  handle  it.  The  Federation 
of  Labor  at  first  declared  war  on  The  Citizens  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  but  the  war  proved  only  to  be  threats. 
They  threatened  every  merchant,  who  permitted  this  Citi- 
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zens  Transportation  Committee  to  handle  their  goods, 
with  boycott ;  that  their  employes  would  be  called  out,  but 
they  weakened  on  that,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  they  weak- 
ened on  the  entire  proposition.  Then  the  Citizens  Trans- 
portation Committee  withdrew  its  trucks,  and  business 
has  been  going  on  at  the  same  old  stand. 

As  a  part  of  this  movement,  they  did  call  out  all  of  the 
employes  of  the  warehouses  in  the  City.  The  warehouses 
got  together  in  meetings;  they  declared  for  the  Open 
Shop ;  they  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the  Manager 
of  the  Warehousemen's  Bureau  was  the  head,  to  secure 
men,  send  them  where  they  were  needed,  give  them  pro- 
tection to  and  from  their  homes,  if  need  be,  and  they  won 
out,  hands  down.  The  warehousemen  of  the  port  of  New 
York  are  now  all  Open  Shop.  The  men  finally  came  back, 
such  as  were  permitted  to  come  back,  at  the  same  old 
wages.  I  believe  since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
advance  in  their  wages,  but  it  was  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  to  worthy  men,  not  as  a  whole.  The  unions 
could  say,  "All  men — good,  bad  and  indifferent— should 
have  their  wages  raised."  And  peace  has  reigned  in  the 
warehouse  business  since,  and  on  a  much  more  efficient 
basis. 

Our  furniture  men  had  their  troubles.  The  van  drivers 
went  out  on  them.  Their  demands,  I  believe,  were  some- 
thing like  $7.00  a  week  more  and  shortening  of  hours. 
The  furniture  men  stuck  to  their  guns  manfully,  and  that 
strike  lasted  for  seven  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
their  men  came  back  and  accepted  an  increase  of  $3.00  a 
week  more,  which  had  been  offered  to  them  at  the  time 
they  proposed  to  go  out. 

The  Open  Shop  Movement  in  New  York  is  under  way. 
I  may  say  that  I  believe  there  will  be  launched  in  the  City 
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of  New  York  within  the  next  month  an  Open  Shop  Com- 
mittee— it  may  not  use  the  term  "Open  Shop"  but  it  will 
be  backed  by  the  best  citizens  and  banks  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  looking  toward  the  right  for  any  man  to  work 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place  and  for  any  wages,  and  quit 
whenever  he  wants  to,  without  dictation  from  the  labor 
bosses. 

You  all  probably  have  read  something  in  the  papers  of 
this  expose,  where  this  man  Brindell  has  held  up  all  build- 
ing operations,  extracted  large  sums  from  the  Builders 
Councils  for  the  privilege  of  going  ahead;  he  has  even 
caused  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  pulling 
off  unions  and  forcing  the  employer  to  put  in  his  own 
unions.  You  may  have  also  read  how  a  man  named  Het- 
trick,  as  an  attorney  who  is  representing  the  Builders 
Councils,  who,  working  with  Brindell,  had  close  informa- 
tion on  prices — all  bids  for  contracts  were  submitted  to 
Hettrick  before  they  were  allowed  to  be  made.  If  seven 
people  bid  on  a  job,  they  were  uniform,  and  Hettrick  or 
Brindell  apportioned  the  job  to  the  contract  that  suited 
him.  Hettrick  extracted  four  per  cent,  of  the  gross  bids 
for  his  services.  Those  are  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  which  I  believe  we  are  in 
shape  to  upset. 

There  is  today  in  the  United  States  a  very  decided 
opinion  about  the  rights  of  free  labor.  According  to  the 
last  advices  that  I  have  seen,  there  exist  in  more  than 
240  cities  more  than  540  organizations,  other  than  civic 
bodies,  that  are  adopting  the  Open  Shop  policies.  There 
are  hundreds  of  important  cities  throughout  the  country 
that  I  could  mention,  that  are  now  adopting  this  policy  aS 
the  only  way  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Constitution 
and  give  every  American  citizen  a  chance  to  work  when 
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he  wants  to,  without  being  told,  and  I  sincerely  trust  this 
organization  will  find  its  way  clear  to  endorse  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss — In  i^y  zealous  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed,  I  merely  want  to  suggest  to  my  good 
friends,  Mr.  Orcutt  and  Mr.  Neal,  that  if  they  are  satis- 
fied that  we  have  a  majority,  just  simply  vote  against 
this  resolution  and  be  placed  on  record ;  they  will  not  be 
embarrassed  when  they  get  home ;  and  let  the  resolution 
be  passed. 

Mr.  Orcutt — Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  you  men  to 
get  the  idea  that  I  am  against  the  Open  Shop.  That  isn't 
true.  I  am  not  for  the  Closed  Shop;  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  Open  Shop  as  we  know  it  today  is  not  the 
solution.  What  you  are  doing  here  by  advocating  this 
Open  Shop  proposition  is  just  simply  holding  your  fire; 
you  are  not  getting  anywhere.  The  Van  Owners  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  isn't  any  Open  Shop.  That  sort  of 
an  Open  Shop  which  the  Van  Owners  Association  have  is 
all  right. 

But  I  say  this :  neither  this  Association  nor  any  other 
association  has  a  right  to  go  on  record  for  a  thing  of  this 
sort,  which  can  accomplish  no  good  for  our  particular 
membership.  That  is  the  position  I  take.  If  New  York 
wants  to  fight  this  matter  out,  well  and  good  for  New 
York.  If  Minneapolis  is  satisfied  with  an  Open  Shop 
field,  fine  for  Minneapolis.  If  Cleveland,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  St.  Louis  are  in  favor  of  dealing  with  the  men 
as  we  have  dealt  with  them,  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
finally  will  get  the  solution  to  this  difficulty,  which  I 
haven't  heard  propounded  here  today,  we  are  never  going 
to  accomplish  a  thing  by  it. 

Mr.  Halm— What  is  the  solution? 
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Mr.  Okcutt — We  don't  know  aild  they  don't  know; 
neither  labor  nor  capital  know  today.  It  is  a  thing  we 
are  going  to  get  by  fair  dealing  with  these  men.  This  is 
my  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  this  proposition,  but  I  simply  don't  want  the  fight  in 
St.  Louis  if  I  can  stave  it  off  here. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

President  Keenan — What  about  the  unfair  dealing  of 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Neal — As  far  as  Cleveland  is  concerned,  I  will  say 
this:  That  we  have  passed  through  our  troubles  with 
union  labor  years  and  years  ago.  Cleveland  went  through 
exactly,  a  good  many  years  ago,  what  New  York  is  going 
through  now.  Personally,  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  see 
that  the  resolution  didn't  put  us  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion on  February  1st,  when  we  deal  with  our  men.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LeMoyne — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Open  Shop  would  be  construed :  if  you  had  men 
who  cared  to  belong  to'  a  union  and  stay  in  what  we  call 
Open  Shop,  they  can  do  so.  I  happen  to  know.  I  dislike 
to  speak  secretly,  but  I  cannot  mention  names.  I  do  hap- 
pen to  know  of  four  centres  of  labor,  where  they  use  labor 
up  to  nearly  half  a  million,  that  have  not  yet  been  declared 
Open  Shop,  and  as  I  understand,  (I  will  be  surprised  if  it 
isn't  so)  within  three  months,  possibly  four  months,  those 
four  centres  of  labor  will  come  out ;  the  principal  manu- 
facturers, the  great' bulk,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  manu- 
facturers there  will  be  openly  ^nd  publicly  Open  Shop, 
and  it  would  involve  very  close  to  500,000  laborers.  The 
movement  is  a  good  one  and  1  think  is  bound  to  come,  and 
come  swiftly. 

The  question  was  again  called  for. 
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Mr.  Magid — I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  and 
I  want  to  explain  why.  In  New  Orleans  the  warehouse- 
men have  the  Open  Shop:  they  employ  anybody  they 
want,  and  anybody  can  work  there  who  wants  to  work. 
We  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  contract,  and  have 
contracted  for  storing  twenty  shiploads  of  material.  The 
material  came  on  the  wharf  and  had  to  be  moved  to  the 
warehouse.  The  contract  called  for  our  taking  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  wharves.  We  organized  a  few  of  our 
foremen,  with  some  gangs  of  men  that  we  employed,  and 
sent  them  to  the  wharves  to  load  the  cars  to  be  switched 
to  our  warehouse — it  was  only  a  few  blocks,  but  it  had  to 
be  done  that  way.  When  our  crew  went  to  the  wharf,  we 
were  told  by  the  unions  that  our  men  could  not  work 
there.  Now  is  there  any  member  present  here  who  would 
stand  for  such' a  condition?  If  such  a  condition  prevails 
in  New  Orleans,  it  might  prevail  in  other  cities;  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  any  member  here  would  like  to  have 
a  gang  of  workmen  go  and  attend  to  business  and  have 
some  union  organizer,  some  union  loafer,  say,  "You  can't 
send  your  men  here ;  you  have  to  employ  ours,  because  the 
river-front  is  unionized  and  organized"? 

For  that  reason,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart — May  I  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  ? 

There  was  some  protest  on  the  part  of  the  members 
and  the  question  was  again  called  for. 

Mr.  Stoddart — I  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
something  about  an  Open  Shop.  I  represent  the  Buffalo 
Gold  Storage  Company  and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  it 
was  an  Open  Shop,  until  January  of  this  year.  Now  it  is 
absolutely  a  Closed  Shop  and  there  has  been  more  peace 
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and  quietness  there  during  this  year,  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  than  in  any  of  the  fifteen  years  previous.  We 
pay  union  wages  and  we  have  what  is  called  union  condi- 
tions, but  we  do  not  have  a  man  in  our  employ  who  car- 
ries a  union  card. 

President  Keenan — Now  you  understand  the  motion 
as  presented  and  read  once.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  adopt  this  resolution  as  presented  by  Mr.  Halm  will 
give  their  consent  by  saying  "aye" ;  contrary  "no". 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  except  one  member  voting  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Read — Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  a  copy  of 
this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Keenan — You  seem  to  be  working  more  in 
harmony  this  afternoon  than  you  did  this  morning.  Now 
here  is  some  more  difficulty  presented :  Number  8 — "Par- 
tial, Limited,  and  Suspended  Orders  (Legal  Opinions  in 
Relation  to  Warehousemen's  Rights,  Duties  and  Liabili- 
ties in  Connection  Therewith)." 

Mr.  Nichols — Mr.  President,  it  is  now  half  past  four ; 
the  General  Merchandise  Section  has  some  work  to  do, 
and  I  am  going  to  move  that  Number  8  be  postponed,  to 
come  up  as  Unfinished  Business  on  Friday. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Keenan — Well,  gentlemen,  I  accept  your 
thanks  in  advance,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  I  have 
conducted  this  meeting.  I  want  to  announce  that  the 
General  Meeting  will  be  resumed  on  Friday  morning  and 
you  will  all  be  welcome. 
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The  Merchandise  Sub-division  will  now  go  into  session ; 
they  will  remain  in  this  room. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

MERCHANd'iSE  SUB-DIVISION 

The  meeting  convened  at  4:30  P.  M.,  Mr.  D.  H.  Van 
Name  presiding. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  please  come  to 
order. 

This  is  the  meeting  of  the  Merchandise  Sub-division  of 
the  American  Warehousemen's  Association.  The  first 
number  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Your  Chairman,  after  having  heard  the 
spirited  discussions  this  morning  and  this  afternoon  on 
various  papers,  has  kept  his  report  in  his  pocket ;  in  other 
words,  in  his  mind. 

The  work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  you  will  find,  is 
reflected  in  that  of  the  sub-committees  that  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  their  reports  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
will  be  extremely  interesting.  I  want  here  and  now  to 
welcome  any  new  member  or  new  members  who  are 
present,  to  the  Sub-division.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  have  worked  on  the  various  committees 
during  the  past  year,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  have  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
on  a  number  of  them,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  all,  after 
having  heard  the  long  discussions  of  today,  for  remaining 
here  in  session  until  such  time  as  we  adjourn  this  after- 
noon.   I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Criss,  have  you  any  report  to  make?  ,1  don't  see 
any  on  the  program. 

Secretary  Criss — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  formal 
official  report  to  make.  The  activities,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Sub-division,  will  come  in  through  the  reports  of 
others,  particularly  our  Membership  Committee  and  our 
Central  Bureau  Committee,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  a  report  here  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Sub-division,  but  that  will  come  under  the  Treasurer's 
report  rather  than  mine.  I  think  everything  that  I  might, 
or  could  say,  will  come  in  these  other  reports  which  will 
be  before  you  in  regular  order. 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Secretary ;  what  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Of  course,  a  great  many  mat- 
ters that  come  up  before  the  Merchandise  Sub-division 
are  rather  a  continuance  of  the  subject  matters  that  came 
up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Lovejoy's  motion,  that  the  report  of  Secretary 
Criss  be  received  and  filed,  was  regularly  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Treasurer. 

Secretary  Criss  presented  the  Treasurer's  report : 

Treasurer's  Report 

merchandise  sub-division 
Receipts : 

Annual   Dues,    1920 ;.. ;.$  4,412:50 

DisburseTnents : 

Salary  of  Secretary  for  1919 ...$    750.00  ■ 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office 167.10     , 
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Printing  and  Stationery 17.50 

Entertainment — 29th  Annual  Convention 49.05 

983.65 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $  3,428.85 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 2,967.40 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $  6,396.25 

Secretary  Criss — In  connection  with  that  balance,  I 
would  say  that,  in  accordanec  with  the  agreement  made 
by  the  Sub-division  with  the  General  Association  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Sub-division  has 
transferred  from  this  fund  on  hand  the  sum  of  $2,200  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Association,  that  being  their  share 
of  the  amount  required  to  make  the  general  fund  whole. 
The  amount,  you  all  understand,  was  pledged  by  them  last 
year  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau;  they,  in  fact, 
guaranteed  the  entire  expense,  if  necessary,  but  there  has 
been  no  great  expense  incurred,  except  through  simply 
maintaining  a  separate  and  definite  office  for  the  Associa- 
tion. That  applies  to  additional  salaries,  rentals,  and  so 
forth,  which  is  all  the  expense  we  have  so  far  had.  Our 
printing,  of  course,  has  gone  up  greatly.  All  of  those 
things  have  gone  up,  and  it  is  now  found  that  it  takes 
about  $2,200  of  the  Sub-division's  money  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  general  fund  to  make  it  whole. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  ob- 
jections, the  report  will  be  received  and  recorded  as 
stated. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  it 
has  been  transferred? 

Secretary  Criss — The  Executive  Committee  ordered 
it  at  a  meeting  today. 
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Chairman  Van  Name — The  next  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Membership — Mr.  Woodson. 

Mr.  Woodson — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentleman  of  the 
Association :  I  am  going  to  make  this  just  as  short  as  you 
will  let  me. 

We  have  42  newly  elected  members  of  the  Merchandise 
Sub-division.  We  have  four  affiliations  of  former  mem- 
bers; that  is,  members  of  the  Household  Goods  Sub- 
division or  Cold  Storage,  who  have  also  affiliated  with  the 
Merchandise  Sub-division,  giving  a  total  of  46  new  mem- 
bers in  this  Sub-division  during  the  year.  We  also  have 
several  applications,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary. We  have  several  resignations,  leaving  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  total  of  190  members  in  this  Sub-division,  or 
an  increase  of  approximately  twenty-six  per  cent,  in  the 
membership.  Inasmuch  as  these  names  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  won't  read  them.  I  may  say  that  there  has 
been  no  expense  whatever  in  connection  with  the  secur- 
ing of  these  members. 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  have  heard  the  report, 
gentlemen.  If  there  are  no  objections,  it  will  be  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  or  if  the  house  so  desires, 
the  Chair  will  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee;  or  the 
house  can  suggest  to  the  Chair  or  nominate  certain  gen- 
tlemen for  a  committee  of  three  or  five,  whichever  may 
be  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Greeley — I  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Nom- 
inating Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  would  like  to  get  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  on  this  suggestion  that  has  come  to  our 
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minds — it  did  last  year,  but  it  slipped  by  at  the  time — 
and  that  is  that  we  may  have  two  of  the  gentlemen  to 
serve  three  years,  two  to  serve  two  years  and  two  to  serve 
one  year,  making  the  six.  Then  they  will  not  all  go  out 
of  office  at  the  same  time. 

I  will  appoint  that  Committee  later ;  and  I  might  state 
here  and  now  that  the  report  of  that  Committee  must  be 
received  at  this  evening's  session,  so  that  the  same  can  be 
voted  on  at  that  time,  a  ballot  made,  or  such  disposition 
made  of  it  as  you  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Now  comes  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Central 
Bureau.  Do  you  think  it  wise  to  start  this  at  this  late 
hour,  or  do  you  want  to  put  it  over  for  the  evening? 

Me.  Halm — Go  ahead  with  it. 

Chairman  Van  Name— Mr.  Morton? 

Mr.  Morton — I  think  this  report  is  the  most  important 
and  vital  report  of  the  whole  convention.  It  no  doubt  will 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  I  think  most  of  us 
are  all  tired  out  after  these  two  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  most  of  us  arrived  this  morning  and  have  hardly 
had  time  to  go  to  our  rooms. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  that  report  be  postponed  until 
eight  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Halm— I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  that  motion 
prevails  and  we  postpone  that  report  until  eight  o'clock, 
someone  will  be  getting  tired  along  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  get  through  with  our  business. 
I  would  suggest  that  we  take  up  some  of  the  other  reports, 
if  Mr.  Witters  doesn't  want  to  take  up  his  report. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  think,  Mr.  Morton,  we  have 
nothing  on  hand  now,  and  we  could  take  that  up.    I  think 
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if  we  start  on  this,  the  interest  that  would  be  created 
would  vouch  for  a  larger  attendance  this  evening. 

Mr.  Morton — I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  mo- 
tion. ■ 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  have  all  heard  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's motion,  which  was  duly  seconded.  All  those  in  favor 
of  his  motion,  that  we  defer  Mr.  Witters'  report  until 
eight  o'clock,  will  say  "aye";  all  those  opposed — the 
"noes"  have  it. 

Mr.  Witters — I  think  Mr.  Morton's  suggestion  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  think  we  had  better  proceed 
with  the  program  in  its  order,  Mr.  Witters.  It  has  been 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  Witters — I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for 
some  of  these  other  chairmen ;  they  are  all  hard-working 
men,  and  I  appreciate  the  applause  that  you  gave  me,  but 
it  shouldn't  have  been  given  to  me,  because  I  am  not  like 
these  other  hard-working  chaps:  when  this  Committee 
was  appointed,  I  immediately  commenced  to  cast  around 
and  find  out  how  I  could  get  out  of  the  work,  and  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  doing  it.  We  divided  our  Com- 
mittee into  sub-committees  and  the  sub-committees  have 
done  the  work.  As  I  said  some  time  ago,  I  am  neither  a 
speaker  nor  a  worker,  but  I  can  work  the  other  fellow; 
and  the  other  fellows  have  done  the  work. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  express  company  has  seen  fit  to 
withhold  our  reports.    They  are  on  the  road,  somewhere. 

Secretary  Criss — Chairman  Witters,  a  gentleman  re- 
ported to  me  just  now  that  some  packages  had  just  ar- 
rived on  this  4 :25  train.  I  suppose  those  reports  will  be 
in  within  half  an  hour. 
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Mr.  Wittees — If  that  is  the  case,  I  again  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  well  to  postpone  this  part  of  the 
program  until  these  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

At  this  time  Chairman  Van  Name  left  the  Chair.. 

Mr.  Witters — In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  as  Vice-Chairman  I  am  going  to  use  my  pre- 
rogative and  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  the  next  order 
on  the  program,  which  is  the  report  on  Standardized 
Warehouse  Receipts,  by  Mr.  Halm. 

Mr.  Halm — Mr.  Chairman,  growing  out  of  the  work  of 
preparing  this  much-discussed  "Warehouse  Receipts  as 
Collateral"  and  the  questionnaire  that  we  sent  out  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  information  so  that  we  could 
go  ahead  with  that,  we  found  (as  those  who  heard  my 
report  this  morning  know)  a  very  decided  demand  for  a 
uniform  receipt.  I  believe  I  said  this  morning  that  there 
were  thirty-five  warehouses  that  were  then  changing,  or 
were  about  to  change  their  form  of  receipts.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  it  was  about  three  years  ago,  I  believe,  that  the 
Committee  of  this  Association  and  the  American  Bankers 
Association  agreed  upon  a  uniform  form  of  receipt,  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  warehousemen  and  the 
bankers.  For  some  reason,  like  many  important  results 
obtained,  it  seems  to  be  a  dead  letter. 

In  our  questionnaire  we  asked  every  warehouseman  if 
he  was  using  the  uniform  receipt ;  and  if  not,  why  not.  I 
don't  know  the  exact  number  that  were  using  it,  but  I 
don't  believe  there  were  more  than  half  a  dozen.  The 
usual  reply  was  that  it  did  not  suit  their  requirements — 
they  used  the  basis  of  it,  of  course,  and  then  had  added  to 
it — and  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  a  form  of  receipt  could  be  made  that  would  satisfy  most 
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of  the  requirements  of  all  warehousemen.  The  form  of 
receipt  as  agreed  upon  was  a  very  bare  one,  in  our  opin- 
ion, and  from  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  it  would  seem 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  simple  phrases  could 
be  added  to  it  to  advantage ;  that  there  should  be  certain 
protective  phrases  on  it.  There  should  be  a  reference  to 
your  Rules  and  Regulations,  if  you  issue  them.  There 
probably  should  be  a  notice  to  the  banker  by  a  phrase 
"Charges  due  monthly" — and  there  are  other  expressions 
that  I  believe  no  warehouseman  would  object  to,  but 
would  be  glad  to  have  incorporated  in  the  receipts. 

You  may  remember  that  this  morning  your  Committee 
made  a  recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  committee 
of  two  from  each  Division,  to  work  on  the  matter  of  a 
new  uniform  receipt.  We  believe  that  a  receipt  can  be 
made  which,  with  few  modifications,  can  be  used  by  each 
Section — practically  the  same  receipt  for  Merchandise, 
Cold  Storage  and  Household  Goods ;  each  Sub-division,  of 
course,  having  to  add  certain  phrases  that  they  need. 
Such  a  receipt,  if  agreed  upon,  could  be  printed  by  our 
Secretary.  It  should  carry  with  it,  of  course,  the  seal  of 
the  American  Warehousemen's  Association;  and  if  the 
member  belongs  to  a  local  organization,  that  seal  should 
also  appear  upon  it.  All  the  way  through  our  idea  is  not 
only  to  simplify  the  method  of  doing  business  for  the 
warehousemen,  but  to  enhance  the  importance  of  an  A. 
W.  A.  membership  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  with 
the  bankers.  If  there  is  a  uniform  receipt  with  an  A.  W. 
A.  insignia  on  it,  it  will  certainly  carry  something  to  the 
mind  of  the  bankers  in  regard  to  responsibility.  We  are 
not  prepared  at  this  time  to  go  further  than  to  speak  of 
suggestions,  which  will  be  made  to  the  general  convention 
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after  the  convention  takes  action  on  this  pamphlet  that 
was  discussed  this  morning  so  freely. 

I  have  here  the  correspondence  from  about  153  ware- 
housemen, with  numerous  very  valuable  suggestions, 
which  would  be  at  the  command  of  that  Committee. 
There  are  also  two  very  large  books,  containing  all  of  the 
forms  of  warehouse  receipts  that  were  sent  to  us,  sub- 
divided into  the  Cold  Storage  Section,  Household  Goods, 
and  Merchandise.  If  any  of  you  are  now  contemplating 
making  a  change  in  your  forms,  it  might  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  take  the  opportunity  to  look  through  these 
books  and  get  some  ideas;  you  can't  help  but  get  some 
ideas  from  them,  because  good  ideas  are  scattered  all 
through.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  warehouse 
receipt  has  all  the  good  ideas  which  a  uniform  receipt 
should  have. 

That  is  not  in  the  way  of  a  report;  I  did  not  prepare 
one,  but  it  is  only  a  suggestion  that  I  hope  will  bear  fruit. 
If  any  gentleman  cares  to  ask  me  something  before  I 
leave  the  stand,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the  question.  I 
hope  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  and  in- 
spect these  documents. 

Mr.  Howell — Do  you  think  that  necessarily  a  uniform 
style  of  receipt,  in  shape  and  size  and  printing,  carries  a 
special  advantage  over  one  that  might  not  have  a  uniform 
condition?  It  might  vary  according  to  the  particular 
warehouse  issuing  it.  Is  there  any  special  advantage  in 
having  a  uniform  style  of  receipt?  Now  take  our  case: 
at  the  Howell  Warehouse  in  Toronto  we  use  an  Elliott- 
Fisher  machine,  and  a  uniform  receipt  would  be  difficult 
for  us. 

Mr.  Halm — You  are  from  Toronto.  I  wondered  if 
there  were  other  A.  W.  A.  warehousemen  in  your  city? 
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Mk.  Howell — Not  in  merchandise. 

Mr.  Halm — There  certainly  would  be  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  a  uniforjn  form  of  receipt  as  well  as  the  print- 
ing, in  a  city  where  there  are  several  A.  W.  A.  ware- 
housemen. That  would  educate  the  bankers  in  that  city 
to  rather  look  for  that  form,  and  if  they  got  a  different 
form  then  they  might  question  the  responsibility  of  a  man 
who  didn't  have  an  A.  W.  A.  insignia  on  his  receipt. 

Me.  Lovejoy — I  would  like  to  state,  I  was  on  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  when  this 
question  came  up  before,  and  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  question  of  uniform  receipt  was  dis- 
cussed there  with  the  bankers  and  the  reason  they  wanted 
a  uniform  receipt  was  to  have  a  certain  size  and  a  certain 
color  for  a  specific  receipt;  that  is,  a  negotiable  in  one 
color  and  a  non-negotiable  in  another,  to  have  it  uniform, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  difference 
between  the  non-negotiable  and  the  negotiable  without 
having  to  look  it  all  over.  The  bankers  suggested  that 
thing  at  the  time.  That  was  all  brought  up  in  the  Asso- 
ciation; it  is  all  a  matter  of  record,  and  those  receipts 
have  been  adopted  by  some  and  others  haven't  adopted 
them.  They  are  just  like  bills  of  lading;  they  want  them 
uniform  in  size,  because  a  bank  handling  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent sizes  would  have  to  handle  them  in  all  the  different 
lengths,  which  would  be  rather  inconvenient.  They  want 
them  uniform  in  color  as  well  as  size. 

Me.  Halm^ — ^There  are  many  points  of  difference  in 
this  matter  of  receipts.  Some  have  the  idea  that  a  nego- 
tiable receipt  should  be  an  important  looking  document, 
while  a  non-negotiable  receipt  should  be  as  simple  in  ap- 
pearance as  possible,  so  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  chance 
for  confusion  in  the  appearance  and  form  of  the  two; 
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while  others  believe  that  they  would  impress  their  cus- 
tomers better  if  a  non-negotiable  receipt  was  an  appar- 
ently formidable  document.  There  are  many  such  things 
that  a  committee  could  get  together  en,  and  with  corre- 
spondence for  a  basis,  and  with  further  corespondence, 
could,  I  believe,  in  due  time,  work  out  a  very  vast  im- 
provement in  our  warehouse  receipts. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Is  that  as  to  color  or  as  to 
form  of  receipt? 

Mr.  Halm — Both. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Color  was  voted  on  two  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Halm — I  stated  while  you  were  out,  that  in  reply 
to  our  questionnaire  I  doubted  if  there  were  half  a 
dozen  men  using  this  form  that  was  passed  upon  two 
years  ago;  each  warehouse  in  response  to  our  question- 
naire saying,  "No,  we  are  not  using  it ;  we  have  one  that 
better  suits  our  requirements."  My  idea  would  be  to  get 
one  that  would  answer  the  requirements  of  almost  every- 
body, unless  they  had  a  fancy  notion. 

Mr.  Skellett — Is  this  matter  up  for  discussion  now? 

Chairman  Van  Name — Yes. 

Mr.  Skellet — I  want  to  say,  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  and  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
warehousemen  if  receipts  were  uniform,  particularly 
negotiable  receipts.  A  negotiable  receipt  should  be  made 
in  such  a  color  so  that  a  banker  can  tell  at  a  glance  what 
it  means,  and  it  would  influence  the  banker  to  hold  re- 
ceipts for  goods  on  storage  in  a  reliable  warehouse.  I 
emphasize  "negotiable"  because  the  bankers  in  our  city 
use  the  negotiable  entirely.  Now  we  are  also  going  to 
have  non-negotiable  somewhat  uniform. 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  I  move 
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that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  from  this  Division, 
to  act  with  a  committee  of  like  number  from  the  other 
Divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  uniform  re- 
ceipt that  all  members  of  the  Association  can  use.  It 
would  certainly  put  a  stamp  of  reliability  upon  a  receipt 
of  that  kind,  if  we  who  are  members  all  used  it. 

Chairman  Van  Name — That,  Mr.  Skellett,  has  already 
been  done  several  years  ago,  and  the  paper  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  a  bond  or  certificate  of  stock. 

Mr.  Skellett — Well,  do  it  again. 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  could  be  re-issued.  So  far 
as  the  banker  telling  whether  it  is  a  negotiable  receipt  or 
not,  that  could  only  be  done  by  reading  its  terms  and  not 
by  the  appearance  of  it. 

Mr.  HalM: — I  will  offer  a  substitute  motion,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  two  from  this  Division  be  appointed,  to  act  as  a 
committee  with  two  from  each  of  the  other  Divisions,  to 
revise  or  amend  the  present  recommended  form  of  ware- 
house receipt.  When  that  committee  of  six  has  reached 
a  conclusion,  then  that  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  labors  to  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouses, 
for  a  conference  and  agreement  with  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  presume  that  may  be  in 
order,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  from  this 
Sub-division  would  have  to  report  to  this  Sub-division 
first. 

Mr.  Halm — We  have  the  cart  a  little  ahead  of  the 
horse,  because  at  the  general  meeting  this  morning  I 
■  made  the  recommendation,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banks  and  Warehouses,  that  this  committee  of  six 
should  be  appointed,  and  possibly  in  this  substitute  mo- 
tion this  committee  of  two  should  be  appointed  in  case  of 
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the  authorization  of  this  Division.  If  I  am  in  order,  I 
will  make  the  motion  that  way. 

Mr.  Crutcher — As  I  understand  it,  a  non-negotiable 
receipt  in  every  case  has  to  be  signed.  Am  I  right  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Halm's  information  this  morning,  a  non- 
negotiable  receipt  has  to  be  signed  by  the  warehouse  com- 
pany. 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  is  true  that  any  warehouse 
company  does. 

Mr.  Crutcher — All  right.  How  many  warehouse  com- 
panies have  their  negotiable  receipts  signed  by  the  ware- 
house companies?  I  will  wager  you  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  members  present  issue  what  they  call  memo- 
randum receipts. 

Mr.  Halm — Only  7  out  of  153  issued  memorandum  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  Crutcher — As  I  understand  it,  when  you  take 
stuff  out  of  your  warehouse,  you  have  to  issue  a  ware- 
house receipt? 

Mr.  Halm — No. 

Mr.  Crutcher — In  the  Middle  West  I  believe  only  a 
very  small  percentage  issue  warehouse  receipts.  We  issue 
a  warehouse  memorandum  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sign. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — That  is  a  receipt. 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  would  only  be  a  receipt  if 
that  was  the  custom  of  the  warehouseman;  but  I  think 
the  law  specifies  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  negotiable  or 
not  negotiable,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  Halm — In  my  report  this  morning  I  reported  some 
of  the  results  obtained  in  this  questionnaire,  and  it  was 
reported  that  111  warehousemen  issue  receipts  for  each 
lot  of  goods  stored  and  32  do  not  do  so ;  131  warehouse- 
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men  issue  non-negotiable  receipts ;  when  no  preference  is 
expressed  at  the  store,  seven  warehousemen  issue  negoti- 
able receipts  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ford — Was  there  any  indication  of  what  character 
of  non-negotiable  that  was — whether  it  was  a  formal  re- 
ceipt or  a  form  issued  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Halm — Forty-five  forms  of  memorandum  receipts 
were  received  from  forty-one  warehouses. 

Mr.  Ford — Of  those  111,,  did  they  indicate  whether 
they  issued  formal  receipts  or  memorandum  receipts? 

I  think  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  cases  they  are  issued 
through  the  organization  of  the  warehouseman.  Now, 
from  my  talk  with  individual  members,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  of  us  follow  that  plan  of  issuing  notices 
of  receipt  of  goods,  which  are  usually  signed  by  some 
superintendent  who  checked  the  car  and  do  not  take  the 
formal  characteristics  of  negotiable  or  non-negotiable  re- 
ceipts. 

Mr.  Halm — That  should  be  developed,  and  could  be  de- 
veloped, by  this  committee,  as  to  the  wishes  and  the 
usages. 

Mr.  Ford — May  I  ask  how  many  follow  that  course? 

Chairman  Van  Name — Those  issuing  memorandums 
only,  will  raise  their  hands. 

There  were  about  ten. 

Mr.  Halm — Very  well;  that  is  valuable  to  this  com- 
mittee. If  this  committee  is  formed,  it  should  take  that 
into  consideration  and  possibly  a  uniform  memorandum 
receipt  should  be  gotten  out. 

Mr.  Page — We  have  two  forms  of  receipts,  one  a  nego- 
tiable receipt,  and  that  must  be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
company  duly  authorized  to  sign  it.  Non-negotiable  re- 
ceipts are  also  issued  in  numerical  order ;  and  there  isn't 
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any  reason  I  can  see,  why  it  should  be  called  a  memo- 
randum receipt. 

Mk.  Halm — Then  you  are  not  in  that  class  that  issue 
only  a  memorandum  receipt. 

Mr.  Page — But  that  receipt  is  a  bona  fide  receipt,  and 
it  should  not  be  called,  as  I  would  take  it,  a  memorandum 
receipt,  because  when  you  unload  a  car,  you  make  a  re- 
port to  the  shipper  with  that  unloading  and  make  out  a 
receipt  for  his  goods.  Of  course,  it  isn't  necessary  for 
that  receipt  to  be  presented  in  case  the  goods  are  ordered 
out ;  but  should  that  banker  want  to  use  that  receipt  as  a 
negotiable  receipt,  it  would  have  to  be  signed  by  an  au- 
thorized officer  of  the  company. 

Mk.  Crutchek — In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  only 
used  two  receipts :  one  a  negotiable  and  one  a  warehouse 
memorandum.  We  haven't  issued  a  non-negotiable  re- 
ceipt, according  to  the  law.  That  is  what  I  meant.  I 
think  in  the  Middle  West  very  few  companies  issue  what 
they  call  a  non-negotiable  receipt  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Halm — Then  I  see  there  is  further  room  for  this 
committee  to  get  action. 

Mr.  Skellett — It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  makes  any 
difference  what  memorandum  we  issue,  but  when  we  do 
issue  receipts,  the  important  thing  will  be  to  have  them 
uniform. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  law  simply  specifies  two 
receipts,  and  if  a  receipt  is  not  marked  "not  negotiable", 
it  may  be  treated,  as  was  stated  this  morning,  as  a  nego- 
tiable paper. 

Mr.  Howell — In  our  Canada  Warehousemen's  Associ- 
ation we  are  endeavoring  to  take  steps  so  that  in  the  re- 
ceipt which  we  issue,  whether  negotiable  or  non-negoti- 
able, there  will  be  constituted  a  contract  between  us  and 
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the  person  storing,  and  for  that  reason  we  issue  a  non- 
negotiable  receipt  for  every  lot  of  goods  that  comes  into 
the  warehouse.  If  our  customer  desires  a  negotiable  re- 
ceipt, he  must  return  the  non-negotiable  receipt  and  get 
a  negotiable  receipt. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  regardless  of  whether  you  call  it 
a  non-negotiable  or  a  negotiable  receipt,  the  conditions 
should  be  stated  upon  that  receipt.  I  would  like  to  bring 
that  before  the  committee  as  an  important  point. 

Mr.  Halm — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  committee 
would  communicate  with  all  the  members  through  some 
form  of  questionnaire,  on  all  these  points,  and  endeavor 
to  incorporate  them  all  in  their  report. 

Mr.  Nichols — In  regard  to  the  questitxn  of  a  non-nego- 
tiable receipt,  "The  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act 
specifies  two  distinct  forms  of  warehouse  receipt,  negoti- 
able and  non-negotiable.  Each  form  has  a  separate  func- 
tion. Whether  it  be  of  the  negotiable  or  non-negotiable 
form,  each  warehouse  receipt  must,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  specify : 

"(a)     The  location  of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods   are 
stored. 

"(b)     The  date  of  issue  of  the  receipt. 
"(c)     The  consecutive  number  of  the  receipt. 
"(d)     A  statement  whether  the  goods  received  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  bearer,  to  a  specified  person,  or  to  a  specified  person 
or  his  order. 

"(e)     The  rate  of  storage  charges. 

"(f)     A  description  of  the  goods  or  of  the  packages  containing 
them. 

"  (g)     The  signature  of  the  warehouseman,  which  may  be  made 
by  his  authorized  agent." 

That  applies  to  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  receipts 
alike.  The  so-called  memorandum  receipts  are  an  entire- 
ly different  proposition.    They  do  not  give  the  warehouse- 
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man  the  protection  that  the  regular  warehouse  receipt 
gives. 

In  our  case  they  simply  take  the  form  of  an  insurance 
notice.  It  is  simply  headed  "Memorandum",  and  then 
reads,  "We  inform  you,  for  purposes  of  insurance,  that 
certain  goods  were  received  today  and  placed  in  such  a 
location."  That  is  so  that  they  can  insure  the  goods. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  is  all  they  do  send  out.  That 
is  not  in  a  sense  a  warehouse  receipt,  but  it  is  an  admis- 
sion to  your  customer  that  you  have  received  his  goods, 
and  you  are  liable  under  that  simply  as  a  bailee  for  hire ; 
you  have  his  goods  in  your  possession  and  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  them.  The  danger  of  that  is  that  it  doesn't 
give  you  all  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  warehouse  re- 
ceipt— but  if  you  know  your  customer,  if  you  know  your 
trade  and  they  are  willing  to  do  business  on  that  ba,sis, 
and  you  are,  why  it  is  all  right;  go  ahead  and  do  it.  In 
my  warehouse  we  do  it  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

Mr.  Brown — Do  you  sign  those  memoranda? 

Mr.  Nichols— Those  memoranda  are  signed  by  the 
clerk,  by  a  minor  clerk  in  the  office,  who  simply  goes 
through  our  receiving  book  every  night  before  he  goes 
home  and  sends  out  that  notice  to  every  customer  for 
whom  we  have  taken  in  any  goods  that  day,  so  that  he 
may  have  it  next  morning. 

Mr.  Brown — We  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  there 
is  no  signature  on  it. 

Mr.  Nichols — This  probably  is  signed  by  initials — 
"Merchants  Warehouse  Company,  J.  V.  D.",  so  that  we 
will  know  who  sent  it  out. 

Mr.  Ford — The  Uniform  Warehouse  Act  provides  for 
that  notice  itself;  it  says  you  may  issue  it;  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  that  same  thing,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Nichols — But  it  is  an  admission  that  you  have  re- 
ceived the  goods,  and  therefore  you  are  responsible  for 
the  goods  under  that. 

Mr.  Glenn — I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Division,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  am  here  merely  as  a  guest.  However,  if 
permissible,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nichols  to  expound 
the  difference  between  a  warehouseman  and  a  bailee, 
from  a  warehousing  standpoint. 

Mr.  Nichols — A  bailee  is  liable  in  the  courts  of  law 
under  the  ordinary  statute  law ;  but  if  you  issue  a  ware- 
house receipt,  you  have  all  the  responsibilities  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Warehouse  Receipts  Act,  and  it  is  a 
much  safer  thing  to  do.  The  other  may  give  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  misinterpretation,  whereas  it  may  be  evidenced 
if  you  have  your  warehouse  receipt.  Your  warehouse  re- 
ceipt is  a  direct  contract  between  the  warehouseman  and 
the  storer.  The  memorandum  is  in  a  way  a  contract,  but 
it  is  a  very  loose  one ;  it  is  a  simple  admission :  "We  have 
your  goods  and  we  are  responsible  for  them  under  the 
law,"  that  is  all.  There  isn't  very  much  difference,  except 
that  that  memorandum  receipt  would  not  be  accepted  by 
any  bank  as  collateral. 

Mr.  O'Brien — Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  business  we  have 
found  that  banks  sometimes  accept  those  arrival  notices 
as  receipts  and  don't  seem  to  know  the  difference,  but  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  put  on  the  bottom  of  our  arrival  or 
insurance  notice,  whichever  you  care  to  call  it,  "This  is 
not  a  receipt;  it  is  merely  a  notice  of  arrival."  Now  I 
think  that  some  people  have  gotten  confused  with  an  ar- 
rival notice  and  a  non-negotiable  receipt ;  and  if  they  take 
into  consideration  that  when  they  receive  goods  they 
should  send  out,  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  their 
customer,  a  notice  of  arrival  and  then  any  form  of  ware- 
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house  receipt  that  he  sees  fit  to  ask  for  later  on,  it  may  be 
easy  to  understand  why  some  warehouses  don't  send  out 
the  warehouse  receipt,  because  many  timefe  they  are  not 
asked  to  and  the  customer  is  satisfied  with  the  arrival 
notice.    That  may  be  the  reason. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Do  you  number  those  notices? 

Mr.  O'Brien — No ;  we  just  keep  duplicates. 

Mr.  Ford — We  number  ours. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Are  the  terms  the  same  as  in 
a  non-negotiable  receipt? 

Mr.  Ford — We  make  plain  that  it  is  merely  a  notice  of 
arrival. 

Mr.  Page — It  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  non-negoti- 
able receipt  contain  the  conditions  under  which  the 
freight  is  stored,  as  it  is  to  have  the  negotiable  receipt 
contain  them.  Our  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipts 
convey  to  the  owner  of  the  property  the  identical  infor- 
mation that  is  contained  in  the  negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, and  under  the  conditions  that  we  receive  it  and 
store  it  for  the  shipper's  own  account.  We  recently,  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  months,  had  an  experience  along 
those  lines,  and  it  was  necessary  for  protection  for  us  to 
show,  and  we  did  show  on  that  receipt,  that  we  were  oper- 
ating under  the  Uniforn  Warehouse  Receipts  Act. 
Whether  it  is  a  non-negotiable  receipt  or  negotiable  re- 
ceipt, I  agree  with  Mr.  Nichols  that  you  are  responsible 
unless  your  contract  shows  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brown — Your  contract  couldn't  show  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rex — Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  warehousemen  who  issue  an  arrival  notice, 
even  though  it  is  not  signed,  was  decided  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  when  the  government  taxed  every 
warehouse  receipt  twenty-five  cents.     Then  we  tried  to 
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issue  an  arrival  notice  in  order  to  abolish  that  twenty-five 
cents. 

Chairman  Van  Name— We  issued  a  notice  like  this  at 
that  time:  "Please  issue  to  John  Jones  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt for  the  following."  That  he  had  to  present  to  the 
office  and  get  a  warehouse  receipt.  If  he  didn't,  we 
couldn't  compel  him  to. 

Mr.  Halm's  motion  is  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  like  to  amend  that  motion  to  this 
effect:  Provided  that  the  other  Sections  do  not  appoint 
committees  to  prepare  a  uniform  form  of  receipts,  there 
shall  be  appointed  from  this  Section  a  committee  of  three 
for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  think  you  want  that  a  little 
the  other  way ;  you  want  to  appoint  a  committee  of  .three 
now  to  co-operate  with  the  other  Divisions. 

Mr.  Halm — No,  in  my  report  this  morning  I  made  a 
recommendation  that  there  should  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  two  from  each  Section,  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  account  of  the  postponement  of  action  on  my 
report,  that  has  not  become  effective  or  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  General  Association,  and  as  this  is  the  on^ly 
meeting  of  this  Merchandise  Section,  we  have  to  take  ac- 
tion now.  I  want  to  provide  it  against  failure.  If  that 
recommendation  goes  through  and  the  other  Sections  ap- 
point two  men  from  their  Sections  to  co-operate  with  a 
like  number  of  this  Section,  we  want  a  committee  of  two 
from  this  Section  to  co-operate.  If  that  does  not  go 
through,  then  I  recommend  that  the  Merchandise  Section 
go  ahead  on  its  own  account,  through  a  committee  of 
three. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Then  your  motion  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  two,  to  co-operate,  in  case 
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there  is  co-operation;, and  if  not,  a  committee  of  three, 
with  power. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Crutcher — Could  the  companies  using  this  ware- 
house receipt  get  a  little  instruction.  A  great  many 
warehouses  in  the  Middle  West  are  using  the  form  that 
I  am  using ;  in  other  words,  we  specify  on  this  non-nego- 
tiable warehouse  memorandum  everything  mentioned  in 
this  description  of  a  non-negotiable  receipt  that  is  cov- 
ered by  law,  except  "(g)  The  signature  of  the  ware- 
houseman." Now  what  is  my  liability  under  su<;h  a  re- 
ceipt any  more  than  an  ordinary  warehouse  receipt? 
Everything  in  that  is  there  on  that  receipt,  with  the 
charges  also  included. 

Mr.  Halm — According  to  the  decision  as  given  us  by 
Mr.  Bead,  of  the  Laws  and  Legislation  Committee,  this 
morning,  your  only  chance  I  believe  is  for  loss  of  your 
charges. 

Chairman  Van  Name — That  would  only  be  on  an  act- 
ual receipt. 

Mr.  Jacobson — If  that  receipt  bore  a  signature  of  the 
warehouseman  and  failed  to  have  the  words  "Non-Nego- 
tiable", that  would  be  a  negotiable  receipt. 

Mr.  CRUTCHER-^Ours  is  the  same  as  this,  except  that 
we  do. not  sign  it.  Now  are  we  going  to  get  put  into  jail, 
or  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us ;  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  would  decide  that  if  it  is  in 
the  shape  the  gentleman  states  it  is,  with  the  number 
and  the  charges  and  all  the  other  forms,  and  he  has 
across  the  face  of  it  "Not  Negotiable"  and  he  treats  it 
as  a  not  negotiable  receipt,  he  then  has  failed  to  comply 
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with  the  law,  in  that  he  hasn't  signed  it,  and  any  one,  I 
think,  could  hold  him  for  any  damages ;  he  might  be  held 
liable  by  reason  of  not  having  done  so. 

Mr.  Gerhardt — I  just  want  to  add  to  your  remarks, 
Mr.  Van  Name,  this  fact,  that  I  think  is  possibly  the  de- 
termining fact  in  the  entire  matter.  These  gentlemen 
don't  sign  this  piece  of  paper.  Therefore,  if  a  dispute 
should  go  to  court,  they  have  nothing  that  would  be  of 
any  value  at  all.  Of  what  value  is  it,  if  it  is  not  signed? 
Being  not  signed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  simply  might  be 
self-declaratory  evidence. 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  is  a  case,  of  the  customer 
treating  it  as  a  not  negotiable  receipt. 

Mr.  Halm — I  think  the  matter  could  be  best  settled  by 
each  member  consulting  his  attorney  and  deciding  it  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Little — Answering  Mr.  Crutcher's  question,  I 
happen  to  be  located  in  the  same  city,  and  in  Section  94 
of  the  New  York  Receipts  Act  it  closes  with  this  para- 
graph : 

"This  section  siiall  not  apply,  however,  to  letters,  memoranda 

or  written  acknowledgments  of  an  informal  character.'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Crutcher's  receipt  is  of  sufficient 
formal  character,  or  he  would  be  held,  and  that  his  rem- 
edy there  is  to  change  that  to  a  Notice  of  Arrival  of  the 
Goods  or  Insurance  Notice  only,  and  that  could  be  noted 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  depositor:  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  different  form  of 
non-negotiable  receipt. 

Secretary  Criss — Mr.  Chairman,  our  advice  on  that 
(and  I  think  it  was  sound)  was  this :  During  the  Span- 
ish-American War  we  issued  those  notices  just  the  same 
as  a  great  many  others.     Our  advice  was  this:  that  if 
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we  put  out  a  paper,  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
signed)  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  consignee  that 
certain  goods  had  arrived  and  were  stored  in  our  house, 
we  were  liable  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  issued  a  re- 
ceipt and  signed  it ;  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether 
you  went  into  the  terms  and  conditions  or  not,  the  pur- 
pose controlled,  and  we  were  under  all  the  obligations 
that  attached  to  us,  as  if  we  had  issued  a  non-negotiable 
receipt.  I  have  always  thought  that  advice  was  sound, 
and  I  believe  it  is  correct. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gntlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Halm,  do  you  wish  the  Chair  to  appoint  that  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Halm — If  you  please. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  will  name  Mr.  Halm. 

Mr.  Halm — Well,  I  would  rather  you  would  not  ap- 
point me.  I  am  pretty  well  loaded  up  with  other  work 
and  I  don't  know  what  is  coming  to  me  in  this  "Ware- 
house Receipts  as  Collateral"  as  yet,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  to  be  continued;  I  possibly  would  be,  if 
this  work  is  to  be  passed  back  to  the  same  committee.  On 
that  committee  of  Banks  and  Warehouses  my  suggestion 
was,  on  bringing  in  this  report,  that  this  report  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  this  Committee  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  Banks  and  Warehouse  Committee,  to  deal  with 
the  Bankers  Association.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  appoint  some  other  person. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  will  defer  that  until  this 
evening,  Mr.  Halm. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  give  your  attention  to  Mr.  Nich- 
ols?   He  has  something  of  interest  to  say  to  you. 
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Mr.  Nichols — Gentlemen,  as  some  of  you  may  know, 
the  Committee  on  Central  Bureau  work  of  the  Merchan- 
dise Sub-division  has  made  many  journeys  and  attended 
many  meetings  in  various  parts  of  this  country  this  year, 
— at  Atlantic  City,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  Louisville, 
and  Boston.  On  our  Minneapolis  trip,  our  dearly  be- 
loved Sam.  Spear  lost  his  watch.  We  have,  since  that 
time,  done  all  that  we  could  to  cheer  him  up.  He  has 
more  watches  now  than  anybody  needs.  The  great  trou- 
ble with  him  is  that  not  any  of  them  go.  Now  we  have 
felt  that  he  ought  to  have  a  watch  with  an  alarm  at- 
tachment; an  insurance  policy  to  go  with  it;  a  private 
detective  detailed  to  duty  to  watch  that  watch ;  a  fob  by 
which  to  carry  it,  which  would  act  as  a  pad-lock  for  him. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  enough  or  not,  but 
we  have  provided  such  an  instrument;  we  have  attached 
to  it  a  pencil  and  a  knife,  knowing  that  he  never  would 
use  the  pencil  to  figure  discounts  but  only  to  mark  off 
rates ;  that  he  would  never  use  the  knife  to  cut  with,  but 
only  to  sharpen  his  wits. 

And  now,  on  behalf  of  thirty-five  merchandise  ware- 
housemen, (Oh!  it  was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  my  life  to  watch  them  pick  these  three  things 
out)  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  "Little  Sammy"  with 
a  watch.    Sammy,  come  up  here! 

Mr.  Spear  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  gold  watch 
and  chain,  with  a  pencil  and  knife  as  a  pendant. 

Mr.  Nichols — Mr.  Tilly  has  charge  of  the  insurance 
policy. 

Mr.  Speer  was  then  given  the  insurance  policy,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Philip  Godley. 

Mr.  Spear — Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  em- 
barrassing moment  for  me.     I  did  have  quite  a  little 
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sport  with  the  men  of  the  committee  about  that  watch 
that  I  lost,  and  I  called  them  so  many  names  because  of 
it — what  did  I  call  you,  John? 

Mr.  Nichols — You  told  me  that  in  my  case  senile  de- 
mentia was  taking  the  form  of  dreadful  mania. 

Mr.  Spear — I  didn't  say  it  in  those  words,  but  that  is 
what  he  inferred  from  it.  And  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Wit- 
ters, was  called  a  good  many  names,  and  a  lot  of  the 
others ;  but  they  all  know  how  much  I  think  of  them  all 
and  how  much  I  appreciate  their  kindness  to  me  all 
through  the  work  of  the  committee.  The  association  in 
this  committee  work  has  been  the  most  delightful  thing 
in  my  business  life,  and  I  have  enoyed  every  minute  of 
the  work  and  the  traveling  and  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  trying  to  further  the  work  of  getting  the  ware- 
house industry  on  a  basis  where  it  is  a  business  to  be 
proud  of  and  a  business  where  we  can  attract  the  best 
brains  of  the  country;  and  I  wish  to  thank  this  body  of 
men  most  heartily  for  their  kindness  to  me.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  watch,  1  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  don't  know  wether  I  can  read  it,  but 
I  will  try  to  read  you  what  Mr.  Halm  and  the  New  York 
bunch  have  inscribed  on  the  back  of  this  watch: 

"Presented  to  Samuel  G.  Spear,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  De- 
cemer  8,  1920,  By  Warehousemen  friends.  As  a  Token  of  Sincere 
Personal  Esteem,  And  in  Partial  Recognition  of  the  Services  he 
has  Rendered  to  the  Warehousemen  of  this  Country." 

Chairman  Van  Name — Mr.  Tilly  is  the  author. 
Gentlemen,   I  will   appoint  the  folowing  Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr.  Woodson  Ma-.  Maxwell 

Mr.  Bacon  Mr.  Page 

Mr.  O'Brien 
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Mr.  Halm — I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  until  eight 
o'clock  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

MERCHANDISE  SUB-DIVISION 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:45  p.  m.,  Mr.  D.  H.  Van 
Name  presiding. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  the  meeting  is 
called  to  order. 

We  will  take  up,  gentlemen.  Number  7,  "The  Handling 
Problem,  and  What  Cost  Accounting  has  Revealed",  by- 
Mr.  Chester  B.  Carruth.    Mr.  Carruth. 

THE   handling  PROBLEM  AND   WHAT   COST  ACCOUNT- 
ING HAS   REVEALED 
A  Monogram  by  Chester  B.  Carruth 

Undoubtedly  the  most  vital  question  confronting  the  warehouse- 
man of  today  is  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  con- 
ducting his  business,  a  subject  necessarily  broad  since  it  embraces 
all  of  the  many  phases  of  warehousing  activity.  The  storage  phase 
has  been  treated  extensively  during  the  past  four  years  and  is 
pretty  thoroughly  understood,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
various  activities  having  to  do  with  labor.  We  have  heard  much 
during  the  past  two  years  of  productive  costs  and  of  that  exceed- 
ingly important  though,  until  lately  unrecognized,  factor  known  as 
burden  cost,  or  overhead — that  insidious  corrodent  that  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  transformation  of  potential  profits  into 
eventual  losses. 

During  the  past  three  years  we,  in  Massachusetts,  have  been 
making  a  study,  among  other  things,  of  productive  labor  costs  as 
appertaining  to  what  is  known  as  handling,  generally  understood 
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to  mean  the  in  and  out  movement  of  goods  as  between  the  pile  and 
the  platform,  and  I  am  asked  to  tell  you,  at  this  time,  some  of  the 
interesting  and  important  findings  that  have  developed. 

We  started  in  February,  1918,  to  accumulate  information,  and 
we  set  out  to  get  only  general  average  costs..  We  got  some  very 
interesting  figures  showing  that  the  actual  costs  of  handling  were, 
in  general,  much  higher  than  anyone  had  dreamed  possible;  in  fact, 
the  figures  were  so  startling  that  it  required  several  report's  cover- 
ing a  period  of  many  months  before  our  members  were  really  con- 
vinced that  there  wasn't  a  "nigger  in  the  woodpile"  and  that  the 
cost's  reported  truly  reflected  the  situation.  Ten  months'  reporting 
of  continual  relatively  high  productive  labor  costs  finally  converted 
even  the  most  skeptical  into  eager  truth  seekers,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  get  right  down  to  business  and  solve,  if  possible,  what 
promised  to  be  a  tidy  little  problem,  for  be  it  known  that  not  only 
were  our  cost  waves  dashing  high,  but  several  seeming  inconsist- 
encies poked  their  ugly  snout's  above  the  surface.  For  instance, 
why  should  it  cost  .027  man-hours  to  handle  a  50  pound  case  of 
preserved  fruits,  .039  man-hours  for  a  50  pound  case  of  milk,  .081 
man-hours  for  a  100  pound  bag  of  rice,  .069  man-hours  for  a  100 
pound  bag  of  flour,  and  .082  man-hours  for  a  100  pound  bag  of 
filberts?  Well,  we  found  out  why  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost 
of  handling  bag  commodities.  We  investigated  and  learned  that 
it  takes  longer  for  the  men  to  get  a  grip  on  a  slack  bag  than  it 
takes  to  manipulate  a  rigid  one.  And  we  thought  that  we  guessed 
the  reason  for  the  difference  in  cost  as  between  the  friut  and  milk. 
We  decided  the  trouble  wa^  that  we  had  overlooked  the  question  of 
assortment,  that  where  we  had  lumped  our  costs  they  must  be 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  assortment  costs  reflected. 
So  we  decided  that  we  would  change  over  our  system  and  segre- 
gate bulk  and  assortment  costs. 

But  we  didn't  solve  the  problem.  The  inconsistencies  stuck  with 
us  and  at  last  we  realized  that  assortment  affected  only  the  receiv- 
ing costs  and  that  we  were  facing  that  most  annoying  and  ever- 
aggravating  factor  known  as  "retail  delivery."  That  was  last 
Spring.  Mr.  Mason  had  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  exist- 
ing system  of  rate  making  by  bulk,  minimum  "and  maximum  assort- 
ment wasn't  as  equitable  as  we  had  hoped  for  it,  and  he  decided  to 
adopt,  for  his  forthcoming  Tariff,  the  idea  of  considering  each 
mark,  size,  or  variety  as  a  separate  unit  and  making  his  rates  in 
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accordance  with  the  size  of  the  unit,  thereby  planting  the  seed  that 
eventually  sprouted  into  the  "Lot  System."  That  system  is  treated 
fully  in  the  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  Committee  just  publish- 
ed and  is  strongly  recommended  for  your  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  Mason  and  I  had  a  great  many  talks  on  the  situation.  He 
had  brought  about,  he  felt,  a  decided  advance  in  Tariff  making, 
but  he  was  far  from  satisfied.  He  never  is  satisfied  with  anything 
so  long  as  there  is  a  possible  chance  for  improvement.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  carry  on  a  little  research  before 
making  any  attempt  to  advocate  the  new  idea  and,  in  order  that 
we  might  have  material  to  work  with,  one  of  our  members,  Mr. 
Fitz,  kindly  volunteered  to  furnish  us  with  the  complete  history  oi 
every  lot  he  handled.  While  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  but  a  limited  number  of  commodities  (for  Mr.  Fitz  stores 
but  few  lines),  yet  we  have  been  able,  I  think,  to  see  considerable 
light  in  a  hithrto  puzzling  situation. 

At  first  we  segregated  our  costs  to  conform  to  receipts  and  deliv- 
eries of  carlot,  half  carlot,  quarter  carlot,  and  less  than  quarter 
carlot  quantities  and,  while  we  acquired  some  difference  in  costs  as 
between  the  different  groups,  yet  the  ratios  did  not  hold  as  between 
commodities.  We  tried  other  divisions  with  no  better  success.  And 
then  Mgr.  Jacobson  had  a  recurrence  of  an  eruption  that  had  visited 
him  once  before  some  months  agone.  It  seems  that  the  Railroad 
Classification  was  the  iniquitous  thing  that  was  tormenting  him  and 
that  wouldn't  let  him  sleep  o'  nights.  We  had  corresponded  long 
since  on  the  subject  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
any  change  at  that  time  would  be  too  radical  and  probably  imprac- 
ticable. But  whatever  was  impracticable  yesterday  is  a  feasibility 
today  and  ancient  history  tomorrow.  Besides  the  recrudescence  of 
the  idea  furnished  like  a  flash  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
chafed  us — the  reason  for  the  inconstancy  of  ratios  as  between 
commodities.  You  see  we  had  been  using  nearly  similar  carlot 
weight  bases  for  commodities  of  very  different  densities  for  on  just 
such  an  absurdity  is  the  Railroad  Classification  built.  Apparently 
the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  agree  upon  a  system  of  lot  unit  weights 
and  we  did  agree  to  take,  as  our  base,  120  square  feet  of  floor  space 
— equal  to  Vx  the  floor  space  of  a  standard  car — and,  allowing  250 
pounds  per  square  foot,  we  got  30,000  pounds  as  our  weight  unit 
for  a  Class  A  commodity.  The  weight  units  for  the  other  classes 
were  obtained  by  reducing  30,000  pounds  by  10%  steps  to  corre- 
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spond  to  the  10%  steps  of  the  floor  load  table.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  we  then  readjusted  our  handling  costs,  trying  divi- 
sions of  %  lot  unit,  !4  lot  unit,  and  less  than  %  lot  unit,  but 
found  that  while  we  had  practically  corrected  the  previous  trouble 
as  to  ratios,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in 
cost  as  between  a  lot  unit  and  a  half  lot  unit,  or  between  a  half  lot 
unit  and  a  quarter  lot  unit.  There  must  be  a  sharp  break  some- 
where below  a  fourth  and  after  considerable  experimentation  we 
found  it — at  around  the  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  lot  unit.  It  was 
necessary  now  to  strike  an  arrangement  that  would  not  make  for 
too  great  a  break  as  between  division.  As  we  had  before  the  half 
carlot  and  the  half  of  the  half  (or  fourth)  carlot,  so  nowf  we  tecided 
on  the  third  and  the  third  of  the  third  (or  ninth)  lot  unit.  The 
ninth  ultimately  was  changed  to  the  tenth,  however,  owing  to  con- 
venience in  calculation  by  means  of  the  decimal  system. 

In  our  study  of  the  relative  cost  of  handling  as  between  the  lot 
unit  divisions  we  were  somewhat  handicapped  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  receiving  costs  were  for  full  lot  unit  quantities 
so  that  we  were  dependent  on  delivery  costs  to  acquire  information 
on  the  handling  of  fractional  lot  unit  quantities.  Here  again  we 
were  unfortunately  unable  to  get  any  worth  while  figures  on  the 
delivery  of  full  lot  unit  quantities.  But  an  analysis  of  several 
commodities  showed  a  pretty  constant  ratio  as  between  the  lot  unit 
divisions.  It  was  fciund  that  the  cost  of  handling  a  one-tenth  lot 
unit  was  about  21%  greater  and  the  less  than  one- tenth  lot  unit 
was  about -70%  greater  than  the  one-third  lot  unit,  and  that  the 
less  than  one-tenth  lot  unit  cost,  therefore,  40%  more  than  the  one- 
tenth  lot  unit.  Wi1h  these  percentages  in  mind  it  is  patent  that 
the  steps  between  the  lot  unit  and  one-third  lot  unit  must  be 
under  22%.  We  felt  that  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  informa- 
tion we  ought  not  to  advocate  an  advance  for  the  less  than  one- 
tenth  lot  unit  or  more  than  100%  over  the  lot  unit  so  that  if  we 
start  with  the  less  than  one-tenth  lot  unit  and  work  backward,  we 
find  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  known  percentages  we  must 
arrive  at  the  following  arrangement: 

1/3  lot  unit=    18%  over  lot  unit. 

1/10  lot  unit^    40%  over  lot  unit. 

Less  than  1/0  lot  unit  =  100%  over  lot  unit. 

By  reason  of  the  nature  of  our  package  rate  steps  these  percent- 
ages naturally  resolve  themselves  into  25%,  50%  and  100%,  re- 
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spectively.  A  graphic  illustration  of  how  the  cost  increases  as  the 
size  of  the  lot  handled  diminishes,  is  shown  in  the  chart  constructed 
by  Mr.  Titus,  of  the  Quincy  Market  Company,  and  published  in  the 
Bulletin  for  August  of  the  current  year.  Mr.  Bekins,  studying  con- 
temporaneously the  storage  phase,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  closely 
paralleling  that  of  the  handling  and  the  product  of  his  study  was 
cartographically  set  forth  in  the  November  Bulletin. 

What  else  have  we  learned  about  handling  costs?  Well,  we  have 
found  out  that  low  density  commodities  cost  per  100  pounds  pro- 
portionately more  than  those  of  high  density.  For  instance,  a  100 
pound  bag  of  beans  with  a  density  of  45  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
costs  .072  man-hour,  while  a  bag  of  domestic  scoured  wool  of  about 
the  same  weight  and  having  a  density  of  5  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
costs  .178  man-hour,  an  increase  of  approximately  150%..  Also  it 
costs  more  per  100  pounds  to  handle  a  small  package  than  a  large 
one,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cost  of  .083  man-hour  per  100 
pounds  to  handle  a  98  pound  sack  of  flour  and  .072  man-hour  per 
100  pounds  to  handle  a  49  pound  sack  of  the  same  commodity,  an 
increase  in  cost  of  more  than  14%. 

While  we  have  gained  much  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, we  have,  nevertheless,  been  handicapped,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  data  in  such  volume  as  to  be  really  worth  while  has  so  far 
been  restricted  to  but  few  commodities.  In  order  that  the  whole 
truth  may  be  known  it  is  most  imperative  that  there  be  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  member.  The  New  York  Association 
and  the  Minnesota  Association  have  got  into  the  game,  as  well 
as  many  individual  warehousemen.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet 
installed  cost  systems  should  do  so  at  once.  The  Central  Bureau  is 
functioning  and  stands  ready  to  help  you,  but  the  value  of  its 
service  must  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  co-operation  accorded 
it.  The  seed  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  sown;  the  fruit  is 
yours  for  the  cultivating. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  Mr.  Carruth.  Is  there  any  discussion?  If 
not,  the  report  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file  with 
thanks  to  Mr.  Carruth. 

Next  is  the  "Report  of  Committee  on  Conference  with 
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Shippers  Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association" — 
Mr.,  A.  H.  Greeley. 

Mk.   Greeley — Mr.   Chairman,   the  members   of  the 

Shippers  Warehousing  and  Traffic  organization  have  not 

■  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  a  conference  on 

this  subject,  and  we  beg  leave  to  report  again  at  this 

meeting  on  Friday,  if  we  may. 

Chairman  Van  Name — If  there  be  no  objections,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  next  topic  is  Number  9,  "Publicly  Owned  Port  and 
Terminal  Facilities,  and  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  tariffs  under 
Suspension" — Mr.  Arthur  P.  Jones.    Is  Mr.  Jones  here? 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  present. 

Chairman  Van  Name — We  will  pass  that  for  the  mo- 
ment. Is  Mr.  Morse,  of  the  Minnesota  Association,  pres- 
ent?   We  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Morse — I  don't  know  what  I  could  tell  you  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  members,  unless  it  be  that 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  a  little  something  about  our  ex- 
perience. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  just  heard  what  Mr.  Carruth  said 
about  cost  accounting.  The  Minnesota  Association  had 
to  have  about  two  years  of  coaching  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Carruth  and  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  men,  to 
get  them  to  the  point  where  they  were  willing  to  con- 
sider this  proposition  of  cost  accounting ;  but  at  last,  this 
summer,  the  seed  which  had  been  planted  by  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  germinated  and  we  started  our  cost 
accounting  system  in  Minnesota. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  about  twenty  houses  in  our 
Association  from  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  and 
these  houses,  handling  merchandise,  meet  every  Wednes- 
day at  the  Traffic  Club  in  Minneapolis,  at  a  round  table. 
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In  our  cost  accounting,  each  house  finally  agreed  to  put 
on  a  cost  accountant,  who  should  stand  at  the  warehouse 
door  with  pencil  and  paper,  and  watch  in  hand,  and  time 
every  operation  of  receiveng  or  delivering  merchandise, 
and  make  a  record  of  it;  which  report  is  later  turned  in 
to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  the  man  hour  time 
figured  out.  These  reports  are  brought  in  at  this  weekly 
meeting  and  read ;  then  they  are  turned  over  to  our  Sec- 
retary, who  tabulates  them  and  makes  a  monthly  report. 
We  have  reports  covering  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, and  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Rhame,  is  here.  If  any 
of  you  are  interested,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish 
you  with  copies  of  these  reports. 

Now,  some  very  remarkable  things  have  come  out  of 
this  work.  One  of  the  first  things  was  this:  That  we 
got  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm  and  interest  developed 
than  ever  we  had  before  in  our  Association.  Our  Minne- 
sota Association  is  divided,  like  old  Gaul  that  Caesar  tells 
us  about,  into  three  parts — the  Household  Goods,  Mer- 
chandise and  Cold  Storage.  Now  the  cold  storage  men 
in  Minnesota  have  always  been  what  their  name  indi- 
cates, rather  cold  to  the  whole  organization  proposition; 
they  really  couldn't  see  where  they  came  in  on  it.  They 
knew  that  they  didn't  have  any  interest  in  household 
goods  and  they  really  couldn't  see  where  they  had  any 
interest  in  merchandise.  But  some  of  us  finally  con- 
vinced them  that  they  were  really  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  it  cost  them  to  unload  a  car  of 
apples  and  place  it  away  and  bring  it  out  again,  as  any 
dry  storage  warehouse;  that  they  were  Just  as  vitally 
interested  to  know  what  it  cost  them  to  take  in  a  carload 
of  frozen  fish,  oranges,  or  a  carload  of  butter,  the  same 
as  any  dry  storage  man.    And  so  by  dint  of  strong  effort, 
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we  finally  persuaded  them  to  come  in — and  I  want  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  that  of  all  the  storage  men  in  our  Asso- 
ciation, the  Cold  Storage  men  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  all. 

In  the  first  stages  of  our  work  it  developed  that  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  man  hour  costs  of  handling 
in  the  various  houses,  and  our  cold  storage  men  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  list,  and  they  were  greatly  surprised; 
they  couldn't  believe  the  record  of  the  figures,  and  they 
went  back  to  their  houses  and  said  to  their  foremen,  "Is 
this  possible?  Have  you  got  this  right?  The  dry  stor- 
age men  bring  in  figures  on  unloading  of  apples,  and  our 
costs  are  double  theirs."  They  immediately  went  after 
the  proposition  and  they  found  their  crews  were  soldier- 
ing on  the  job,  and  they  were  spending  unnecessary  time 
on  the  job.  And  they  said,  "By  no  means  can  we  afford 
this;  we  want  some  results  here;  we  want  you  to  show 
that  you  can  unload  apples  just  as  cheap  as  our  competi- 
tors in  the  dry  storage  line."  So  that  within  three 
weeks  the  cost  of  unloading  apples  had  been  brought 
down  by  two  of  the  largest  cold  storage  houses  in  Minne- 
apolis, simply  by  looking  into  it.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  their  costs  in  handling  frozen  fish,  in  handling 
carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in  handling  butter,  eggs 
and  cheese;  and  I  assure  you  gentlemen  that  no  more 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Minnesota  Association  exist 
today  than  the  cold  storage  members. 

Not  long  ago  we  didn't  have  any  reports  from  the  St. 
Paul  "Booth"  house.  I  had  occasion  to  write  a  personal 
letter  to  the  Manager  in  Chicago,  and  I  said,  "We  were 
very  sorry  that  we  did  not  receive  your  reports  last 
week."  He  wrote  back  and  said  he  would  see  to  it  that 
those  reports  went  out  every  week  without  fail.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  the  reports  which  have  gone  out,  we  have  all 
had  a  reduction  in  our  operating  costs.  The  cost  ac- 
counting works  out  about  like  this:  These  reports  all 
come  on  a  Wednesday,  and  the  next  day,  Thursday,  my 
Superintendent  comes  to  me  and  says,  "How  does  our 
report  compare  today  with  the  other  houses?  Are  our 
percentages  down  or  are  we  gaining  on  them?"  The 
same  is  true  of  every  house;  the  foremen  are  vitally  in- 
terested, and  it  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  crews 
handling  goods,  when  they  see  a  man  standing  there  with 
a  pencil  and  paper  and  watch  in  his  hand — he  doesn't 
have  to  say  a  word  to  them  nor  do  they  say  a  word  to 
him,  but  immediately  their  speed  is  accelerated.  They 
know  that  something  is  going  on;  they  don't  know  just 
what,  but  they  are  very  much  afraid  that  something  is 
going  to  be  developed,  that  they  aren't  doing  their  part. 
We  are  getting  remarkable  results  from  this  work.  We 
have  gotten  far  enough  to  see  that  our  tariff  in  many 
respects  is  all  wrong,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  in  our 
handling  of  the  tariff  with  the  knowledge  which  we  had ; 
the  only  trouble  was  that  we  didn't  have  enough.  We  are 
quite  convinced  that  we  didn't  have  knowledge  enough, 
but  we  are  getting  some.  We  are  finding  that  our  tariff 
of  $1.00  a  ton  for  handling  sugar  is  just  about  right.  We 
have  report  after  report  which  shows  just  about  $1.00  a 
ton  as  our  incoming  and  outgoing  cost ;  that  is,  50c  a  ton 
in  and  50c  a  ton  out,  for  handling  sugar.  We  found  a 
number  of  other  things  of  great  interest,  namely,  that 
when  you  are  handling  small  packages  in  small  lots,  it  is 
going  to  cost  you  a  lot  more  a  ton  than  where,  you  have 
round  lots.  So  we  have  divided  our  reports  into  lots  on 
the  delivery  end  of  it,  lots  of  one  ton  or  more,  and  lots  of 
less  than  a  ton  on  deliveries. 
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This,  in  a  general  way,  is  a  resume  of  the  work  which 
we  have  been  doing  in  our  Association  during  the  last 
two  months.  The  first  of  the  year  we  expect  to  get  out  a 
report  showing  comparisons  of  man  hour  costs  during 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December.  One  of 
the  large  cold  storage  companies  in  our  Association 
brought  in  a  report  showing  that  their  costs  of  handling 
apples  were  about  twice  those  of  any  member  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Manager  said,  "I  am  going  to  find  out  what 
in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  us."  He  came  back  the 
next  week  and  said,  "I  find  our  men  are  piling  apples 
fourteen  feet  high;  we  are  all  wrong;  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that  any  more.    It  costs  too  much  to  pile  them  up." 

Another  member  was  handling  carloads  of  soap  powder 
in  barrels.  He  determined  from  his  handling  costs  that 
where  he  was  piling  these  goods  two  barrels  on  end,  one 
above  the  other,  and  a  third  barrel  piled  up  on  top,  that 
that  third  barrel  was  costing  him  $1.00  a  ton  to  put  it  up 
there.  He  said,  "No  more  of  that  for  me ;  my  space  isn't 
worth  enough  to  pay  $1.00  a  ton  for  putting  that  extra 
barrel  up.  So  this  leads  out  into  many  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, and  we  are  very,  very  enthusiastic  about  this;  we 
are  co-operating,  as  Mr.  Carruth  has  told  you,  with  the 
Massachusetts  Association ;  we  are  furnishing  them  with 
our  reports  and  are  getting  theirs,  and  before  another  six 
or  eight  months  have  rolled  around,  we  feel  confident  that 
we  will  be  prepared  to  revise  our  handling  tariff  to  figures 
which  will  be  much  more  accurate,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  warehouseman  and  of  his  customer.  There 
are  commodities  6n  which  we  are  charging  too  much,  our 
tairiff  is  too  high;  we  want  to  bring  that  dowri  to  where 
it' ought  to  be — ^but  there  are  many  more  commodities  on 
which  our  tariff  is  too  low.    But  wheri.we  have  these  bper- 
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ating  costs  actually  ifigured  out  in  terms  of  man  hours  and 
we  have  reports  enough  so  that  we  can  strike  a  .true,  aver- 
age, we  will  be  able  to  formulate  a  tariif  which, will  give 
us  a  balanced  payroll  and  which  we  can  justify  before  our 
State  Commission,  or  any  other  body  that  we  have  to 
appear  beforl.    I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Mr.  Morse,  you  heard  your 
reward  for  the  interesting  remarks  which  you  have  made. 
I,  personally,  thank  you. 

The  next  number  (we  are  rather  clearing  up  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  open  up  the  way  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Central  Bureau)  will  be  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations.  Mr.  Woodson,  are  you  ready  to 
report  ? 

Mr.  Woodson — Yes,  sir. 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  was  requested  to  nom- 
inate, I  believe,  six  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
We  wish  to  nominate  the  following  gentlemen : 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Witters,  of  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Hamley,  of  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Halm,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Griswold,  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Crutcher,  of  Kansas  City. 

We  also  want  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  members  be  divided  into  three  groups 
— one  group  to  be  elected  for  one  year,  another  for  two 
years,  and  the  third  group  of  two  to  be  elected  for  three 
years ;  it  being  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  deter 
mine  who  shall  be  in  each  group.  The  Byrlaws  will  have 
to  be  amended  to  provide  fo^.  that,  and  personally  I  would 
UketOiHiafce  a  further  suggestion  that  hereaftei^.the.l^om- 
inating  Committee.be  requesljedto  bri;ig  in,  about,  three 
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or  four  slates,  so  that  they  can  take  their  choice.    It  is 
rather  embarrassing  to  pick  out  just  one  slate. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Then  you  recommend  that  Ar- 
ticle II.  Section  1,  relating  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Subdivision,  be  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  affairs  of  this  Sub-Division  shall  be  under 
the  management  of  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  six  (6) 
of  the  members  theerof  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Sub-Division  in  the  manner  provided  in 
Article  III.,  Section  2,  and  who  shall,  except  as  provided  therein, 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3)  years  or  until  the  election  of  their 
successors." 

That  Article  III.,  Section  2,  be  altered  and  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Section  2.  The  election  of  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  this  Sub-Division  shall  be  held  at  a  regular  session  thereof 
not  later  than  the  second  day  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  time  to  be  announced  at  the  first  day's  session 
thereof. 

"At  the  next  following  election  there  shall  be  elected  two  mem- 
bers of  such  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 

(3)  years;  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  (2)  years, 
and  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  (1)  year,  and  each 
year  thereafter  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3) 
years. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Division  shall  appoint  by  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  a  nominating  commit- 
tee of  three  members  of  the  Sub-Division,  none  of  whom  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  select  and  re- 
port to  the  Sub-Division  the  names  of  candidates  to  fill  the 
vacancies  by  expiration  or  otherwise  on  the  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  election  of  such  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  result  thereof  shall  be  certified  to 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Association,  prior  to  the  general  meet- 
ing on  the  third  day." 

Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion? 

Mr.  Woodson — I  don't  know  that  this  Subdivision  has 
the  power  to  make  that  change  in  the  by-laws. 
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Chairman  Van  Name — ^Yes  it  has. 

Mr.  Woodson — If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  make  that 
motion.  You  can  make  the  amendment,  "subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  general  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Ford — Does  that  carry  with  it  the  amendment 
about  submitting  more  than  two  names  for  election  at 
each  annual  meeting? 

Chairman  Van  Name — No,  that  doesn't  preclude  any 
one  from  nominating  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Ford — I  would  like  to  oifer  a  motion  to  amend  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Woodson,  to  pro- 
vide in  the  By-laws  that  the  Nominating  Committee  here- 
after shall  permit  as  many  as  six  names,  from  which  two 
shall  ibe  chosen.  I  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws, in  the  proper  section. 

Chairman  Van  Name — That  would  be  in  Article  II, 
Section  1. 

Mr.  Ford — Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  approve 
of  the  amendment  that  we  have  just  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Skellett  and  carried. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  Mr.  Woodson  as  to  the  nominees  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Subdivision.  Under  the  By- 
laws, that  vote  should  be  taken  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Spear — I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nomination  as  made  by  Mr. 
Woodson. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodson  and  carried. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  Secretary  will  read  the 
names. 
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Secretary  Criss — Mr;  Chairman,  inacordance  with 
the  instructions  embodied  in  this  motion,  I  will  cast  one 
ballot  for: 

George  S.  Lovejoy  Wm.  E.  Halih' 

T.  E.  Witters  Roy  C.  Griswold 

George  Hamley  L.  T.  Crutcher 

as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Subdivi- 
sion for  the  ensuing  year. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  ballot  having  been  cast 
it  is  so  ordered,  gentlemen,  \n  accordance  with  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Woodson. 

In  accordance  with  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Halm  this 
afternoon  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  four  others,  two  from  each  of  the 
other  Divisions,  I  appoint  Mr.  Halm  and  Mr.  Home;  and 
in  the  event  that  nothing  is  done  by  the  two  other  Divi- 
sions, I  will  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Greeley. 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  rather  you  would  put  somebody 
else  on  this  Committee  instead  of  me. 

Chairman  Van  Namp — We  are  only  afraid  of  the  very 
thing  that  you  stated  today,  after  thinking  it  over,  (as 
Mr.  Nichols  would  say  prayerfully)  that  it  would  be  side- 
tracked and  forgotten,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
don't  want  it  sidetracked;  and  that  is  why  the  Chair 
chooses  you  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Halm — I  am  sure  I  can  recommend  several  men 
younger  than  myself,  who  will  do  the  work,  and  cheer- 
fully do  it. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  still  consider  you  in  the 
young  men's  class. 

Mr.  Halm — Allow  me  to  give  you  a  suggestion  for 
another  name  in  my  place  a  little  later. 

Chairman  Van  Name— All  right,  sir. 
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Chairman  Van  Name — We  will  now  take  up  Number 
9,  "Publicly  Owned  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities,  and  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  tariffs  under  Suspension" — Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Jones — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association:  I  have 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  to  discuss  before  this 
Association  that  I  know  of,  as  affecting  warehousemen. 

As  far  back  as  1912,  when  the  five  per  cent  rate  case 
was  up,  I  took  the  position  that  the  standard  of  ware- 
house charges  was  low,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road storage,  wharfage  and  handling  rates  were  low. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  today  about 
costs,  operating  expenses,  and  it  isn't  so  much  with  us  a 
matter  of  figuring  what  it  costs  to  handle  business  as  it  is 
to  get  a  fair  price  for  it.  We  know  what  to  charge,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  we  cannot  get  it.  I  believe  that  those 
standards  of  rates  are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  low 
standard  of  rates  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
storage,  wharfage  and  handling  charges  as  published  by 
the  railroads  and  by  the  companies  subsidiary  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

This  subject  will  have  to  be  discussed  under  three  gen- 
eral heads:  Storage  at  railroad  terminals  where  goods 
are  stored  at  these  terminals ;  storage  of  goods  stored  at 
storage  warehouses  owned  and  controlled  by  railroads; 
and  another  phase  of  the  proposition,  which  has  devel- 
oped very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  is  the  storage  by 
municipalities.  Some  years  ago  we  took  this  matter  up, 
and  the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  several  of  these  con- 
ventions. I  had  personally  taken  up  the  matter  with 
some  of  the  railroads,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  put 
their  storage,  wharfage  and  handling  charges  on  a  re- 
munerative basis.    They  have  always  been  on  an  unre- 
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munerative  basis.  At  that  time  some  of  the  roads  were 
rather  indifferent  to  the  proposition  and  others  were  very 
much  opposed  to  making  any  change  in  their  storage, 
wharfage  and  handling  rates.  Recently,  however,  owing 
to  the  tremendously  increased  costs  of  operating,  the  rail- 
roads are  very  much  in  favor,  and  have  tried  to  increase 
these  storage,  wharfage  and  handling  rates.  One  of  the 
railroads  recently  published  a  tariff  affecting  the  South 
Atlantic  ports,  including  Norfolk,  and  we  undertook  to 
request  a  suspension  of  that  tariff  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  unremunerative.  This  road  requested  that  we  not 
take  any  action  in  that  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Southern  Rate 
Committee  to  prepare  tariffs  on  a  remunerative  basis ;  so 
that  we  have  taken  no  action  in  this  matter..  But  the 
Southern  Rate  Committee  on  September  8th  got  out  a 
submittal,  what  they  term  Submittal  No.  997,  affecting 
the  proposed  wharfage,  handling  and  storage  charges  at 
Virginia,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports ;  and  here  is  what 
they  say: 

"SUBJECT:    Wharfage,  Storage  and  Handling  Charges  from 

Virginia,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  named  in  Exhibit  No. 

997,  attached"— 
giving  the  present  charges  of  the  railroads  and  the  pro- 
posed charges.    Now  here  is  a  basis  and  justification  for 
change. 

Mr.  Jones  then  read  a  communication  starting  as  fol- 
lows :  "On  account  of  the  very  great  increases  in  costs  of 
labor  and  other  items  entering  into  the  operation  of  ter- 
minals at  the  ports,  the  carriers  have  for  several  years 
experienced  losses  on  shipments  handled",  etc. 

The  great  increase  as  submitted  in  these  tariffs  is  in 
the  labor  charges.  Just  to  cite  you  an  instance:  their 
rates  on  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  have  been. 
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"wharfage  and  handling  between  ship  sides  and  cars  2 
cents".  Now  that  includes  furnishing  the  facilities.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  stevedores  are  now  employed  to  do  this 
work,  and  get  85  cents  a  ton,  while  a  railroad  tariff  pub- 
lishes 40  cents  a  ton,  including  the  facilities.  Their  pro- 
posed charge  is  5  cents  a  hundred  for  labor  from  ship 
side  to  cars,  or  from  store  to  cars.  That  means  a  profit, 
instead  of  a  big  loss.  That  means  that  the  standard  of 
rates  is  increased. 

Now  the  warehousemen  of  this  country  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  proposition.  You  can  figure  costs  all  you 
want  to,  but  there  isn't  a  tariff  man  in  the  United  States 
who  doesn't  know  what  railroad  warehouses  are  offering, 
and  he  compares  his  costs  with  those.  Now  the  ware- 
housemen are  entitled  to,  and  have  to  make  an  attractive 
return  on  their  investment,  in  order  to  interest  capital; 
they  have  to  combat  the  increased  cost  of  warehouse  con- 
struction; they  have  to  consider  the  increase  in  their 
operating  expenses.  With  these  proposed  tariffs,  we  can 
compete  with  them. 

Now  I  understand  there  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
shippers  to  combat  these  rates.  Personally,  I  want  to  go 
before  the  Commission,  if  this  tariff  is  opposed,  and  help 
the  railroads  to  get  those  increases.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  American  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion, however,  do  this,  rather  than  for  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals to  do  it,  because  when  it  is  a  local  matter,  it  hasn't 
the  effect  of  a  general  organization;  and  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
behind  this  movement  will  help  the  railroads  to  get  this 
increase  in  their  storage,  wharfage  and  handling  rates, 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

This  submittal  was  made  on  September  8th.    I  wrote 
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the  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  ask- 
ing him  what  the  fate  of  this  tariff  was.  He  wrote  me  on 
November  30th : 

"Replying  to  yours  of  November  26th,  it  is  proposed  to  have 
Agent  Glenn  file  the  tariff  within  the  next  few  days,  effective 
about  January  10th." 

Now  I  say  that  when  this  matter  comes  up  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  any  opposition  de- 
velops, the  American  warehousemen  should  be  behind  the 
railroads  and  try  to  get  these  rates  effective.  It  will  help 
the  warehousemen  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  more  than 
anjrthing  that  I  know  of. 

Now  then  we  come  to  the  question  of  warehouses  which 
are  operated  by  the  railroads.  I  wrote  a  number  of  our 
warehousemen  in  the  different  ports  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  give  me  an  outline  of  what  the  conditions 
were  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  these  warehouses.  The 
first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Criss.  I  will  have  all  these  letters 
in  the  report,  and  I  will  merely  read  you  quotations  from 
them. 

RAILROAD  WAREHOUSES  REPORTED  OPERATED 
IN  DIFFERENT  CITIES 

By  George  S.  Lovejoy,  Boston,  November  30th,  1920 

"The  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  operate  a  fireproof  warehouse  of 
approximately  180,000  sq.  ft.  They  also  have  a  warehouse  of 
granite,  mill  constructed,  approximately  75,000  sq.  ft.  They  also 
have  a  shed  warehouse  around  their  dock  property  for  storing  of 
different  articles. 

"They  have  a  regular  tariff  which  covers  their  General  Order 
and  free  goods,  and  which  is  most  ridiculous.  Their  handling 
charge  states  that  when  goods  are  delivered  at  warehouse  in  cars 
or  removed  from  the  warehouse  in  cars,  the  unloading  and  loading 
of  the  cars  is  included  in  the  rates  for  the  first  month  or  part  there- 
of. When  goods  are  stored  in  warehouse,  rate  includes  the  labor 
from  the  door  when  taken  in  from  teams  and  labor  to  the  door 
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when  taken  out  by  teams.  You  will  see  by  this  tariff  they  make  a 
discrimination  and  absorb  the  unloading  and  loading  of  cars.  .  .  . 
"At  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  they  have  practically  the  same 
thing.  On  the  discharging  of  vessels  at  dock  or  pier,  six  days  free 
time  is  allowed  from  7  A.  M,  of  the  day  after  the  vessel  completes 
discharging.  All  legal  holidays  and  Sundays  are  excluded.  This 
naturally  gives,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  anywhere  from 
10  to  15  days.  Charge  for  storage  on  goods  not  removed  from  the 
piers  within  the  prescribed  time,  or  for  which  shipping  orders  have 
not  been  furnished  by  the  shippers,  and  accepted  by  the  carrier, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  free  time,  6%  mills  per 
100  lbs.  per  day,  or  at  the  option  of  the  railroad  property  may  be 
sent  to  public  warehouse.  Minimum  storage  charge  25c.  This  is 
covered  by  Tariff  filed  under  I.  C.  C.  No.  A2090.    .    .    ." 

By  C.  L.  Criss,  Pittsburgh,  November  29th,  1920 

"Pennsylvania  Railroad:  Duquesne  Warehouse  Company.  Their 
tariff  shows :  Rule  1 : — Storage  charge  commences  the  day  cars  are 
unloaded :  Rule  11 :  'Where  carriers  provide  shipping  service  from 
warehouses,  shipments  will  be  loaded  into  the  cars  without  extra 
charge.'  Their  tariff  is  silent  as  to  free  time.  We  understand  that 
the  railroad  allows  48  hours. 

"Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R. :  Central  Warehouse.  A  large 
new  property  between  250,000  and  300,000  sq.  ft. 

"Rule  No.  1 — 'Central  Warehouse  is  not  a  public  warehouse  but 
aims  to  serve  patrons  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  insofar  as  the  facili- 
ties and  precautions  necessary  to  safeguard  the  property  entrusted 
to  its  care  will  permit.' 

"Rule  No.  2 — 'No  free  storage  period  will  be  allowed.' 

"Rule  No.  12 — 'Storage  charges  will  begin  as  of  the  day  cars  are 
unloaded  or  the  day  the  property  is  received  on  the  premises  of 
the  Central  Warehouse.' 

"Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  R.  R.  (old  Wabash  property), 
this  being  the  floors  under  the  elevated  trackage  entrance  to  their 
station.  So  far  as  c.overed  included  in  the  tariffs  filed  with  the 
Commission  covering  station  storage,  etc. 

"B.  &  O.  Warehouses:  All,  I  think,  leased  to  shippers  and  con- 
signees, no  public  business  conducted,  other  than  station  storage." 
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By  Philip  Godley,  Philadelphia,  November  27th,  1920 

".  .  .  The  Merchants  Warehouse  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Warehousing  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  each  having  a  million  or  more 
square  feet  of  space,  but  neither  publish  tariffs,  but  generally 
speaking  maintain  fair  rates,  though  neither  of  them  have  gotten 
interested  in  the  new  methods  of  virorking  out  a  basis  for  rate 
making  for  both  storage  and  labor. 

"The  former  company  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.  through  stock  ownership,  and  a  contract  for 
terminal  allowance  of  about  35c  a  ton,  for  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  the  same  free  time  as  allowed  by  the  railroads  in 
their  freight  station. 

"The  other  company  has  similar  contracts  with  the  Reading 
Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (at  different  ware- 
houses). 

"The  Pennsylvania  Warehousing  Co.  have  complained  to  me  per- 
sonally that  they  would  like  to  be  freed  from  these  contracts,  claim- 
ing them  to  be  unprofitable,  and  I  incline  to  believe  them.     .     .      " 

By  T.  E.  Witters,  Baltimore,  December  1st,  1920 

".  .  .  There  are  three  warehouses  at  Baltimore  operated  by  or 
in  close  affiliation  with  the  railroads. 

"They  have  a  combined  area  of  about  1,500,000  square  feet. 

"Under  contracts  with  the  railroads  the  warehouses  unload  car- 
load freight  and  allow  all  consignees  48  hours  in  which  to  remove 
their  freights.  All  of  which  is  covered  by  tariffs  filed  with  the 
I.  C.  C. 

"The  only  standard  or  stable  rates  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  are 
those  in  effect  at  the  warehouses  operating  in  connection  with  the 
railroads.  Other  warehouses  are  as  stable  as  competition  will  per- 
mit them  to  be. 

"The  railroad  warehouses  here  and  in  a  number  of  other  leading 
cities  have  taken  the  lead  iii  setting  high  standards  of  operation, 
and  have  done  much  to  put  the  industiy  on  a  proper  footing. 

"I  am  convinced  that  co-operation  between  the  railroads  and 
warehouses,  whose  operators  thoroughly  understand  the  business, 
is  the  only  hope  of  reaching  satisfactory  results.  In  this  I  am 
ready  to  help  at  all  times." 
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That  is,  they  load  and  unload  the  cars  for  the  shipper. 
Now  the  warehouseman  is  in  competition  with  that.  Why 
should  the  railroads  undertake  to  load  from  one  ware- 
house free  of  charge  and  not  make  it  applicable  to  all  of 
them;  or  why  should  they  load  cars  free  of  charge  any- 
way? 

That  is  practically  an  outline  of  what  I  have  received 
from  all  of  the  different  ports :  That  the  railroads  either 
do  this  service  themselves  free  of  charge,  or  they  make 
an  allowance  to  the  warehouse  company  for  that  service. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
for  the  railroads  to  allow  their  own  storage  warehouses 
all  they  want,  but  all  I  say  to  them  is  this :  "If  you  allow 
one  storage  warehouse  these  loading  charges,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  same  thing;  we  can't  see  any  difference 
between  making  the  allowance  to  one  warehouse  and  not 
making  them  to  the  others." 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  Association  should 
undertake  to  get  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
inevstigate  the  practices  of  railroads  respecting  their  own 
terminals  and  the  terminals  which  they  own  and  control. 
I  believe  now  that  with  these  new  rates  effective  at  the 
Southern  ports,  enough  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  other  ports  to  equalize  the  Southern  ports.  I 
think,  however  the  first  duty  of  the  Association  is  to  fol- 
low up  this  proposed  issue  of  Submittal  No.  997  and  when 
the  fate  of  that  submittal  is  determined,  then  be  pre- 
pared to  work  out  some  plan  to  either  stop  the  railroads 
from  absorbing  these  charges  or  require  them  to  absorb 
the  charges  at  individual  warehouses. 

That  about  ends  the  railroad  situation.  I  know  you 
gentlemen  have  been  listening  all  day  to  a  large  variety 
of  subjects  and  I  am  trying  to  make  this  discussion  some- 
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thing  like  the  young  ladies'  dresses :  short  enough  to  be 
interesting,  but  long  enough  to  cover  the  essential  points. 
Now  we  have  a  new  situation  which  has  developed 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  When  the  war  began, 
everybody  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  warehousing 
facilities  were  less,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  facil- 
ities that  were  required.  That  was  very  easy  to  under- 
stand. With  the  railroads  doing  it  for  nothing,  private 
capital  could  not  make  these  investments  and  expect  a 
fair  return,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  no  large 
terminals  that  could  be  diverted  to  the  uses  of  the  govern- 
ment; so  that  at  a  number  of  the  ports  the  government 
undertook  to  build  these  huge  terminals.  Among  those 
ports  was  Norfolk.  The  city  had  previously  bought  and 
had  started  work  on  a  municipal  dock.  The  government 
took  over  this  property  and  spent  $30,000,000  in  erecting 
warehouses  and  building  piers ;  and  they  are  good  ware- 
houses and  they  are  fine  piers — there  are  none  any  better 
in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  army  had  no 
use  for  them,  so  they  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  city  whereby  the  city  would  undertake  to  operate 
these  terminals  on  a  profit  sharing  basis,  the  goverimient 
getting  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  returns  from 
the  storage  obtained.  It  was  all  net,  because  the  govern- 
ment had  no  operating  expenses.  You  can  say  it  is  gross 
— they  got  fifty  per  cent.  If  a  bale  of  cotton  went  in  and 
it  cost  15  cents,  the  government  got  fifty  per  cent,  or 
one-half.  The  city  said,  "We  are  going  to  operate  those 
terminals,  but  we  don't  want  any  profit ;  we  are  going  to 
operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  port".  They  didn't 
take  into  consideration  the  warehousemen  who  were  op- 
erating at  Norfolk,  and  we  didn't  make  any  effort  to  get 
■them  to  take  us  into  consideration.    Some  time, -ago  they 
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arranged  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
publish  a  tariff  whereby  the  roads  entering  Norfolk  would, 
through  a  belt  line  service,  absorb  the  labor  charges  on 
all  business  originating  in  the  Central  Freight  Associa- 
tion territory;  the  railroads  would  absorb  at  60  cents  a 
ton.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  one  of  the  railroads  and 
I  asked  them  if  they  would  absorb  it  for  us.  They  said, 
"No."  "Well,"  I  said,  "all  right,  I  object  to  you  absorb- 
ing it  for  the  city  then" — I  say  I  did  it,  but  by  that  I 
mean  Mr.  Haines,  President  of  the  Seaboard  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Company  at  Portsmouth,  just  across  the 
river  from  Norfolk,  and  the  companies  that  I  represented. 
So,  without  saying  anything  to  the  port  Commission,  we 
filed  a  protest  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, requesting  the  rejection  of  that  tariff.  So  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  suspended  the  tariff  and 
called  for  a  hearing  on  November  19th.  When  the  port 
Commission  heard  that  we  had  done  this,  they  immediate- 
ly requested  us  to  be  present  at  a  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Haines  and  myself  went  up  to  the  meeting. 

They  expressed  very  great  surprise  that  we  should 
undertake  to  take  such  an  action  without  first  consulting 
them.  We  said,  "We  didn't  know  anything  about  the  port 
Commission ;  we  didn't  know  what  your  duties  were ;  you 
hadn't  consulted  us,  and  we  naturally  thought  that  if  you 
had  wanted  us  to  take  anything  up  with  you,  that  you 
would  have  notified  us."  Well,  anyway,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  they  said,  "We  want  you  to  withdraw  your 
protest,  because  if  you  don't,  you  are  unpatriotic  citizens 
and  you  dont'  care  Anything  about  the  upbuilding  of  your 
port,  and  you  are  interf erring  with  our  plans."  After 
this  discussion,  they  said,  "If  you  co-operate  with  us,  we 
will  co-operate  with  you,  and  if  you  don't  co-operate  with 
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US,  we  won't  throw  any  business  your  way."  We  said, 
"All  right,  we  will  co-operate  with  you."  So  we  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  stating 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Port  Commission  we  were  with- 
drawing our  request  for  the  suspension  or  rejection  of 
those  tariffs.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
wrote  back,  "This  case  is  assigned  for  hearing  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  19th.  For  reasons  which  the  Com- 
mission deems  sufficient,  the  case  will  proceed  to  a  hear- 
ing notwithstanding  your  willingness  to  withdraw  your 
protest  against  the  tariff  under  suspension."  The  case 
came  to  a  hearing,  and  we  went  up.  Our  position  was 
that  we  didn't  want  to  be  unpatriotic  citizens  and  that 
other  ports  were  getting  these  facilities  and  absorptions, 
and  that  in  view  of  that  fact,  rather  than  see  the  city 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  the  same  services  that  were  offered 
at  other  ports,  we  had  withdrawn  our  protest.  We  had 
had  no  change  of  heart.  We  thought  the  practice  was 
wrong  at  Norfolk,  and  we  thought  it  was  wrong  at  every 
other  port ;  but  as  long  as  those  ports  were  enjoying  those 
facilities,  we  were  wiling  that  Norfolk  should  have  them. 
The  tariffs  were  suspended  until  March  30,  1921,  and  the 
Commission  has  not  reached  a  decision  on  the  matter,  but 
their  whole  attitude  was,  and  the  point  that  the  examiner 
made  clear  at  the  hearing  to  the  Port  Director  of  Norfolk 
was :  "Are  you  a  public  carrier,  or  do  you  wish  to  estab- 
lish before  this  Commission  that  you  are  a  public  car- 
rier?" And  the  Port  Commission  could  not  establish  that 
they  were  a  public  carrier — they  were  absolutely  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  storage  warehousemen.  So  I  think 
that  this  tariff  will  probably  be  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  I  understand  that  the  Port  Commission  has 
other  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object ;  so  that  if  they 
don't  get  it  one  way,  they  will  get  it  another. 
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Now  these  practices,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  general 
all  over  the  country.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, outlining  practically  the  same  practices.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  the  tariff  as  published  by  the  City  of  Nor- 
folk, or  by  the  Port  Director  for  the  City  of  Norfolk.  It 
is  a  fair  enough  tariff.  The  tariff  provides  for  a  general 
labor  charge  of  3c  a  hundred  pounds  into  store,  and  3c  a 
hundred  pounds  out  of  store.  That  applies  mostly  to 
large  boat  cargoes,  and  that  is  a  fairly  good  rate ;  it  is  a 
rate  that  we  feel  we  can  compete  with,  but  we  can't  com- 
pete with  the  absorption  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads. 

So  there  is  the  proposition,  gentlemrai;  it  is  just  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  undertake 
to  eliminate  these  absorption  charges  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad,  or  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  let  the  rail- 
roads establish  the  standard  of  rates  by  which  we  will 
have  to  be  governed.  There  are  practically  no  storage 
warehouses  in  the  South  where  these  rates  are  effective. 
Here  is  a  rate  on  fertilizer  of  40c  a  ton,  for  twelve 
months.  Now  isn't  that  ridiculous?  And  that  stuff  is 
worth  anywhre  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

I  have  all  these  papers,  which  I  am  going  to  leave 
with  Mr.  Criss,  and  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  this  case. 

Now  this  matter,  as  I  have  presented  it  to  you,  is  one 
that  seems  to  affect  Norfolk  and  also  other  ports,  because 
I  took  up  a  copy  of  our  morning  paper  (Sunday  or  Mon- 
day morning)  and  found  this  article : 

(Mr.  Jones  then  read  the  article  beginning:  "Senator 
Wadsworth,  in  outlining  the  various  activities  to  be  pur- 
sued by  his  commtitee  and  by  other  branches  of  Congress. 
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said  in  a  newspaper  interview,  'Among  the  important 
things  which  Congress  will  insist  upon',"  etc.) 

Now,  that  makes  it  more  than  a  local  matter ;  it  makes 
it  a  matter  that  other  warehousemen  are  very  vitally  in- 
terested in.  Mr.  Godley  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  same  proposition  was  being  considered  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Now  here  is  $30,000,000  of  terminals— $30,000,000 
means  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year  interest,  if  you  didn't 
have  any  depreciation  or  taxes — and  those  terminals  are 
going  to  be  put  in  competition;  are  in  competition  with 
the  warehouses  at  Norfolk,  and  will  be  in  competition 
with  the  warehouses  at  the  other  ports,  and  I  will  leave 
it  to  this  Association  to  say  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
an  important  enough  matter  for  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee with  power  to  act  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Halm — I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  a  question.  Did 
you  run  across  any  previous  action  of  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
warehouses ;  that  is,  the  matter  of  segregation  of  railroad 
warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Jones — One  year  I  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Railroads  and  Steamships  and  at  that  time  we 
had  one  or  two  meetings.  Then  Mr.  McConnell,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  we  had 
one  or  two  meetings  with  him.  Then  the  war  came  on 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Halm — Well,  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  a 
few  days  ago,  who  told  me  that  he  was  acting  as  attorney 
for  the  American  Warehousemen  a  good  many  years  ago 
^about  twenty-five  years  ago — ^when  this  very  question 
was  brought  up,  and  it  was  before  the  time  when  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  had  teeth  in  it,  and  while  I  be- 
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lieve  it  was  decided  a  very  bad  practice  and  the  railroads 
were  obliged  to  stop  giving  storage  and  lowering  the 
labor  cost,  nothing  was  done  about  it.  Last  June  I  wrote 
the  Commission,  asking  if  there  was  anything  on  their 
records  that  had  to  do  with  the  forcing  of  railroad  ware- 
houses to  operate  without  loss.  Secretary  McGinty, 
under  date  of  July  17th,  told  me : 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Office  op  the  Secretary 

Washington,  July  17,  1920. 

File  494724 
Mr.  William  E.  Halm, 

New  York  Dock  Company, 
44  Whitehall  Street. 
Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  24,  in  which  you  stated  that  it 
was  your  understanding  that  this  Commission  had  ordered  rail- 
roads to  so  conduct  the  operation  of  warehouses  owned  by  them  as 
to  produce  a  profit,  and  asked  whether  the  same  action  had  been 
taken  with  regard  to  piers  owned  by  railroads : 

An  examination  of  our  records  fails  to  disclose  that  the  Com- 
mission has  made  a  holding  such  as  you  suggest  in  connection  with 
either  warehouses  or  piers.  It  is  possible  that  the  situation  with 
regard  to  warehouses  was  affected  by  some  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Respectfully, 

G.  B.  McGiNTY,  Secretary. 
So  I  dropped  the  matter  for  the  time  being.  But  in  the 
last  few  days  I  learned  of  a  shipment  of  several  hundred 
tons  going  from  one  of  our  docks  across  to  Hoboken  and 
being  given  storage  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  under  a 
tariff  which  was  in  effect  in  1915.  I  understand  it  has 
been  amended  upward  somewhat.  I  have  the  amended 
figures,  but  not  the  amended  tariff.  But  they  took  this 
stuff  and  gave  free  storage  for  2c  per  bag,  the  bags 
-weighing  132  pounds.    It  was  import  freight,  and  2,734 
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bags  of  casein.  The  tariff  of  1915  provides  for  these 
rates  on  goods  to  be  shipped  over  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road. 

Now  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  support  Mr.  Jones 
in  his  uggestion  that  this  Association,  through  the  proper 
committee,  take  up  this  whole  question  of  railroads  main- 
taining storage  warehouses  at  a  loss ;  and  the  same  thing 
might  apply  to  piers.  Through  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  the  railroads  are  providing  free  piers  at  an  enor- 
mous loss,  in  competition  with  private  owners ;  and  other 
freights  have  to  pay  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Jones — In  that  five,  per  cent,  rate  case,  Mr.  Bran- 
deis,  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  under- 
took to  make  an  investigation  of  these  matters  and  he 
showed  the  Commission  hundreds  of  instances  where  the 
railroads  were  absorbing  charges  that  were  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  the  gross  revenue  received  from  the 
freight,  but  it  didn't  make  any  impression  on  the  Com- 
mission ;  they  didn't  take  any  action. 

Mr.  Halm — As  a  matter  of  information,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  there  a  proper  committee,  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion, that  should  take  up  such  a  matter  as  this — not  the 
Merchandise  Section  alone? 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Sub-Division.  I  should  think  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee would  be  the  proper  Committee. 

Mr.  Halm — If  it  will  take  action.  It  may  run  into 
considerable  expense.  But  the  purpose  is  to  make  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  ports  throughout  the  country 
where  the  railroads  are  providing  facilities  at  less  than 
costs  and  thereby  giving  a  rebate  from  the  line.  Shouldn't 
we  take  it  up  as  a  general  proposition?  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  has  new  powers.    Up  to  the 
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present  time  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  taken  up  such  a  proposition  and  acted  upon  it.  But 
I  should  think  if  we  haven't  a  proper  committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  could  take  it  up. 

Chaieman  Van  Name — Mr.  Lovejoy  has  taken  that 
up. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  went  all  through 
this  thing.  I  had  the  honor  of  going  around  in  a  great 
many  cases  when  the  railroads  stored  their  goods  in  rail- 
road sheds  for  nothing,  thirty,  sixty  to  ninety  days  at  a 
time.  The  warehouses  were  all  empty.  That  was  the 
first  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  com- 
prising eighteen  railroads  that  were  sued  through  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association.  We  won  our 
case,  but  it  didn't  do  us  any  good  because  there  was  no 
penalty  attached.  The  railroads  threw  up  their  hands 
and  said  that  we  were  right  and  acknowledged  they  were 
guilty. 

On  the  last  case  which  Mr.  Jones  spoke  of,  I  was  in 
Washington  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  McConnell,  and  be- 
fore Mr.  Brandeis  when  he  told  them  they  were  wasting 
$1,000,000  a  day,  and  they  all  laughed  at  him ;  but  it  has 
been  proven  since  then  that  they  did. 

Now,  coming  down  to  this  case,  I  believe  this:  I  am 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  thing ;  it  is  going  all  along 
the  coast.  I  have  been  fighting  a  case  for  two  years  be- 
fore the  Intertsate  Commerce  Commission ;  I  am  waiting 
for  my  decision.  So,  when  you  go  at  this  case,  you  must 
expect  to  get  a  decision  in  anywhere  from  two  to  three 
years. 

But  I  don't  care  anything  about  what  they  do  in  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  nor  do  I  care  anything  about  what  any- 
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body  else  does — if  you  are  going  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  you  have  got  to  go  before  them 
with  solid  facts.  If  you  don't  want  to  work  on  something 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  railroads,  have  your  case  prop- 
erly prepared  and  then  go  before  them  and  you  will  get 
some  decision.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  welcome  anything  that  will  show 
an  increase  of  earnings  for  the  railroads.  You  know  that 
the  railroads  are  asking  for  more  money  all  the  time,  and 
they  are  digging  into  these  things.  I  have  been  before 
three  hearings  in  the  last  year,  and  that  has  been  the 
principal  point  brought  out ;  and  the  examiners  in  exam- 
ining always  get  you  onto  that  line:  "What  can  you  do 
for  the  railroad?  Is  the  railroad  doing  it  for  nothing? 
Show  me  where  they  are  doing  it  for  nothing."  And 
those  hearings  are  very  free.  The  examiner  is  not  like  a 
lawyer.  You  can  ask  any  question;  you  can  say  any- 
thing, but  you  must  go  before  them  prepared  with  the 
facts.  I  believe  that  the  Commission  is  fair  and  is  trying 
to  make  money  for  the  railroads.  Even  if  Mr.  Jones 
went  before  them  on  this  case  for  ten  years,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  would  get  anything;  but  if  the  Association  goes 
before  them,  it  will  have  an  effect. 

We  are  having  that  in  Boston  now.  We  have  a  case 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  is  on 
the  switching  cases,  and  it  presented  a  puzzle  to  them 
beacuse  we  went  in  prepared ;  and  they  took  in  three  miles 
right  around  Boston — every  conceivable  thing  you  could 
think  of.  They  had  to  have  three  hearings  on  it.  Now 
they  found  that  the  railroads  were  absorbing ;  they  were 
charging  $40.00  to  get  a  car  across  the  city.  In  another 
place  they  would  turn  around  and  cart  it  or  put  it  through 
for  $3.00.     All  such  things  as  that  were  brought  out. 
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They  are  all  going  to  be' rectified.  I  tell  you,  there  are  a 
great  many  points  in  regard  to  it.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdiction  or 
not  over  the  government  cases,  the  same  as  the  govern- 
ment warehouses.  We  are  all  running  into  that  along  the 
ports ;  it  is  developing  in  Boston ;  I  know  it  is  developing 
in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
— and  whep  those  come  onto  the  market,  (if  they  do) 
with  political  warehousemen  and  fly-by-night  warehouse- 
men who  seem  to  be  after  them  more  than  anybody  else, 
I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  land. 

In  order  to  get  this  before  the  meeting,  I  think  you 
have  to  go  into  the  matter  more  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Regarding  the  expense,  you  are  going  to  have 
considerable  expense ;  it  is  going  to  cost  you  a  good  deal 
of  money.  You  have  to  have  an  attorney,  an  examiner, 
that  will  do  his  work — and  those  fellows  don't  hesitate  to 
charge — and  I  thihk  it  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  looked 
into  pretty  thoroughly,  and  it  ought  to  be  brought  right 
down  to  a  very  fine  point. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  (1  am 
simply  speaking  personally  now ;  not  as  an  officer,  as  you 
know)  I  believe  that  the  inland  people  of  this  Association 
of  course  are  not  interested,  except  in  a  general  way.  It 
is  a  question  which  of  course  would  come  up  in  this  body, 
as  to  whether  they  should  fight  a  case  where  there  are 
only  certain  sections  interested — and  I  think  those  things 
ought  to  be  talked  over;  and  if  you  are  going  into  it,  I 
will  tell  you,  somebody  has  to  put  a  pile  of  work  into  it 
because  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Avery — I  believe  Mr.  Jones  can  answer  that :  that 
they  have  asked  for  these  prposed  increases — the  rail- 
roads. . 
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Mr.  Jones — So  far  as  the  Southern  ports  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Avery — That  is  what  I  mean :  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  asking  for  these  increases,  and  you  want  the 
support  of  this  Association.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  it 
to  you.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  matters  that 
has  ever  been  brought  before  this  body.  I  know  that  at 
Jacksonville  the  railroad  warehouses  there  have  been 
handling  all  the  commodities  at  a  loss.  I  know  the  tariff 
was  prepared  years  ago  when  they  only  figured  the  line ; 
they  didn't  figure  the  cost  of  putting  those  goods  into  the 
warehouse.  I  think  their  views  have  changed  now,  and  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  we  can't  endorse  in  some  way 
the  request  of  the  railroads  for  this  increase,  and  without 
any  expense.  It  seems  to  me  a  resolution  of  some  kind, 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, endorsing  the  question  of  railroads  getting  increases 
at  Southern  Atlantic  ports,  would  be  Of  some  assistance. 
I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  don't  agree  with  you.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  a  very  busy  body ;  there  are  de- 
cisions piled  up  on  the  desks  there,  waiting  a  long  way 
ahead.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  get  at  it,  you  want  to 
get  your  facts  together  and  put  in  your  complaints;  and 
you  will  secure  good  results.  They  are  a  pretty  good 
body  of  men.  Of  course  they  have  probably  made  mis- 
takes, the  same  as  all  of  us  have. 

Mr.  Halm — I  think  if  the  Southern  roads  have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  are  proposing  a  tariff  for  this 
terminal  service  that  will  yield  them  a  fair  return,  the 
matter  can  pretty  safely  be  left  to  the  railroads  to  make 
that  showing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
get  the  rates  in  themselves.    It  will  hardly  be  necessary 
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for  US  to  intervene  in  that.  I  do  not  know,  without  going 
into  the  matter  exhaustively,  whether  we  would  be  in 
shape  to  support  these  proposed  figures.  We  don't  know, 
without  a  very  exhaustive  examination,  whether  these 
figures  are  remunerative  and  fair.  The  time  is  short  and 
I  doubt  if  we  could  consistently  or  properly  go  ahead  and 
support  these  without  knowing  more  about  them.  I  do 
think  it  might  be  well,  however,  (it  being  within  the 
scope  of  their  duties  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
up  and  examine  this  whole  port  question,  or  take  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  if  you  like;  and  I  would  make  a  motion 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  an  examination,  and  action,  if  deemed  proper. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded. 

Mr.  Magid — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Halm  that  this  question  should  be  left  to  come  up  in 
Washington  through  general  efforts.  I  think  a  committee 
representing  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
could  do  a  lot  of  good,  as  Mr.  Jones  indicated.  This  is  a 
very  vital  problem.  The  greatest  competition  we  have  is 
the  railroad  warehouse,  because  it  does  business  at  a  loss. 

We  have  the  same  condition  in  New  Orleans,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  in  other  ports.  I  believe  a  committee,  appoint- 
ed by  this  Association,  would  prepare  themselves  with 
some  data  to  support  the  railroad  people  in  their  conten- 
tion. 

We  had  a  committee  in  New  Orleans  and  they  asked  us 
for  assistance  as  to  how  to  get  a  remunerative  rate  in  the 
handling  and  storage  of  merchandise. 

I  therefore  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  are  not  in  order.  A  mo- 
tion is  already  before  the  house. 
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Mr.  Magid — Then  I  amend  the  motion  made,  that  in- 
stead of  this  being  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  special  committee  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Jones — Mr.  President,  here  is  the  proposition: 
This  isn't  a  new  subject  to  the  American  Warehousemen's 
Association;  it  has  been  up  at  least  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  it  has  been  handled  by  half  a  dozen  different  commit- 
tees. Now  what  I  would  like  to  see  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association  do  is  to  either  agree  to  handle 
that  matter  at  this  meeting  or  simply  say,  "We  won't 
handle  it." 

Chairman  Van  Name — Do  you  second  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Magid — I  make  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Halm's  mo- 
tion, that  instead  of  leaving  this  thing  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  sup- 
port the  railroad's  claim  before  the  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Jones — Yes,  I  second  that  motion,  because  I  will 
tell  you  there  is  a  powerful  group  of  shippers  in  the 
Southern  territories  that  is  going  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
are  organized  and  are  going  before  the  Commission  to 
oppose  these  rates.  Now,  if  the  American  Warehouse- 
men haven't  enough  interest  in  this  matter  to  put  up  their 
side  of  it,  then  they  are  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  or 
a  lifetime.  This  isn't  a  question  that  is  going  to  involve 
any  lengthy  discussion  by  the  Commission;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  that  tariff  is  going  to  be  made 
effective  when  it  is  published. 

Mr.  Halm — I  will  accept  that  amendment,  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  Committee  that  you  are  now  propos- 
ing shall  be  from  the  Southern  Classification  territory 
and  shall  deal  with  those  Southern  roads,  leaving .  the 
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larger  proposition  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  handle 
later. 

Mr.  Magid — I  accept  that. 

Mr.  Jones — There  are  very  few  Southern  warehouses. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  statistician  up  there — Mr. 
Lovejoy's  statistician  could  tell  them  more  in  five  minutes 
than  the  railroads  ever  knew  in  their  entire  lifetime ;  and 
certainly  the  shippers  know  it,  but  they  won't  admit  it. 
There  isn't  any  Southern  warehouse  that  has  figures.  As 
I  said  before,  it  isn't  a  question  with  me  as  to  figuring  a 
profit — I  can  figure  a  profit  all  right — ^but  the  question  is 
to  get  it. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  motion;  is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Ford — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  for  a  little  in- 
formation, I  am  an  inland  man  and  don't,  know  much 
about  this  port  game.  But  in  order  to  boost  you  gentle- 
men on  what  you  want,  the  inland  fellows  (I  am  speak- 
ing about  myself  now,  and  I  imagine  there  are  some 
others  in  the  same  shoes)  don't  think  that  that  proposed 
tariff  is  enough  charge  for  the  warehouse,  and  if  they  are 
going  in  competition  with  the  ports,  it  will  probably  take 
some  storage  away  from  we  inland  fellows — and  down 
our  way  in  Texas  we  divorce  these  things  from  the  rail- 
road and  don't  permit  them  to  go  into  the  storage  busi- 
ness ;  our  Railroad  Commission  doesn't  permit  them  to  go 
into  the  storage  business,  and  our  laws  don't  permit  them 
to  go  into  the  storage  business.  Now  you  are  proposing 
a  committee,  and,  if  I  catch  the  drift  of  its  duties,  it  is  to 
support  the  railroads  in  a  proposed  tariff.  In  my  opinion, 
that  tariff  is  not  high  enough,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  on 
record  (yet  I  don't  want  to  oppose  those  port  men)  as 
favoring  that  character  of  tariff  with  which  I  have  to 
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come  into  competition.  It  is  not  remunerative.  He  not 
only  cannot  live,  but  he  couldn't  rightly  starve  on  3c  per 
hundred  per  month. 

Mr.  Jones — Not  per  month. 

Mr.  Ford — Then  why  do  we  want  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  that? 

Mr.  Jones — The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  five  times 
as  much  as  the  rate  is  now,  and  if  you  go  into  the  details 
with  the  Commission  and  take  exception  to  certain  items 
and  agree  to  others,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  drawn-out 
discussion ;  whereas  if  we  can  get  that  tariff,  I  feel  per- 
sonally that  the  railroads  won't  get  so  much  business. 

Mr.  Ford — It  might  be  that  half  a  load  is  better  than 
none.  I  believe  in  going  after  these  railroads  nationally. 
They  belong  to  us  all  now,  practically,  and  they  are  in  our 
hands  to  help  them  make  a  living,  and  let's  put  them  out 
of  the  warehouse  business,  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Magid — You  want  to  ask  for  that  information. 
You  are  desirous  of  getting  that  information:  What 
would  happen?  Your  first  remark  was  that  you  would 
like  to  get  some  information. 

Mr.  Ford — Is  that  sufficient?    I  will  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Magid — For  your  information,  I  will  say  that  this 
step  is  the  first  step  to  put  the  railroads  out  of  business, 
because  as  soon  as  the  railroads  charge  a  fair  rate,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  shippers  won't  want  to  store  with 
the  railroads  for  the  reason  that  they  don't  get  the  serv- 
ice that  they  get  with  our  houses. 

Mr.  Ford — Let  us  go  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  facts  and  say  to  that  Commission,  "This 
railroad  cannot  operate  this  warehouse  except  on  a  cer- 
tain basis,  and  not  on  the  proposed  tariff,"  as  Mr.  Lovejoy 
suggested. 
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Mr.  Magid — That  will  come  later,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ford — ^What  is  the  use  of  waiting?  If  we  have 
any  standing  at  all,  I  am  right  in  my  position  that  that 
railroad  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  something  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  exist  upon.  Then  why  go  in 
and  advocate  something  that  we  believe  in  our  hearts  is 
wrong?  I  am  not  interested  directly;  I  want  to  help  the 
port  gentlemen — I  am  indirectly  interested  because  if 
they  store  in  ports,  they  will  not  store  inland.  If  you  put 
teeth  into  the  proposition,  as  Mr.  Love  joy  wants  to,  as  an 
inland  man  I  want  to  support  him. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — I  am  an  inland  man,  but  we 
have  had  our  troubles  with  the  free  service  which  the 
railroad  companies  have  rendered,  and  if  I  supposed  that 
our  objection  to  the  railroad  companies  being  in  the  stor- 
age business  would  carry  any  particular  weight  and 
would  take  care  of  the  immediate  emergency  that  pre- 
sents itself,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ford's  position; 
but  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  something 
to  help  out  Mr.  Jones  and  our  Boston  friends  and  the 
others,  we  have  to  take  immediate  action  on  this  matter. 
After  we  have  helped  out  the  situation  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  go  right  along 
with  the  fight  and  try  to  put  the  railroads  out  of  the  stor- 
age business.  I,  for  one,  am  very  sure  that  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  that  consummation  brought  about,  but  I 
can  see  quite  plainly  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  help 
our  friends  at  this  time  in  this  present  emergency  is  to 
grant  their  request  and  give  what  assistance  we  may  in 
getting  this  increase  that  is  now  asked  for  by  the  railroad 
companies.  It  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  it  cannot  interfere  with  our  ultimate  success,  that  we 
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will  all  hope  for,  in  putting  the  railroads  out  of  the  stor- 
age business  and  out  of  all  kinds  of  free  service  and  inter- 
ference that  offers  unfair  competition  to  us  in  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Halm — I,  for  one,  do  not  object  to  the  railroads 
being  in  the  warehouse  business,  if  they  will  do  it  at  a 
profit.  We  have  met  several  members  of  warehouses 
owned,  operated  more  or  less  directly  by  the  railroads, 
our  Pnnsylvania  and  B.  &  0.  friends  and  others,  and  from 
all  I  can  learn  they  are  all  making  money.  We  can't 
possibly  object  to  them.  What  we  do  object  to  is  a  free 
service  or  a  service  at  a  loss.  I  repeat  that  my  objection 
to  Mr.  Jones'  suggestion  that  a  committee  should  be 
formed  to  work  to  assist  the  railroads  in  establishing  this 
advance  in  rates  at  the  Southern  ports  is  quite  improper, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  we  will  be  supporting.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  support  a  rate  that  can  put  them  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  We  do  not  know  that.  The  mat- 
ter is  now  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  railroads  will  endeavor  to  put  that  rate  in,  and,  as  I 
said,  you  can  safely  leave  it  to  them  to  make  a  showing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  they 
succeed  in  showing  that  it  is  a  profitable  rate  and  it  is  in 
operation  on  its  own  bottom,  it  will  go  through.  If  it  is 
a  losing  one,  it  will  fall  of  its  own  weight.  Therefore,  I 
object  to  the  suggestion  that  a  committee  shall  be  formed 
to  boost  this  particular  proposition. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Then  you  will  have  to  with- 
draw your  consent  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Halm — ^you  con- 
sented to  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Halm — I  believe  I  did.  If  necessary,  I  will  with- 
draw that    I  am  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  Warehousemen's  Association  cannot  take  up  the  ques- 
tion alone. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Then  you  are  out  of  order  be- 
cause the  amendment  takes  precedence. 

Mr.  Jones — I  am  not  asking  them  to  do  it;  I  am  put- 
ting the  facts  before  them  and  they  can  decide  what  they 
want  to  do.  But  what  I  say  is  this :  either  do  it  or  let  it 
alone.  Now  this  isn't  a  new  matter,  as  I  have  said;  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  any  unanimous  consent.  The  gentleman 
says  it  doesn't  affect  inland  warehouses.  There  are  one 
hundred  warehouses  affected. 

Chairman  Van  Name — He  said  it  would  indirectly. 

Mr.  Jones — But  it  does  directly  affect  hundreds  of 
warehouses  all  over  the  United  States;  they  are  affected 
by  these  special  privileges  and  absorption  charges.  Now 
here  is  a  tariff  that  is  five  times  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  I  can  handle  stuff  for  $1.00  a  ton.  I  would 
be  glad  enough  to  get  it. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Well,  the  Chair  will  have  to 
entertain  the  amended  motion,  unless  there  is  another 
amendment;  or  do  you  agree  upon  a  proper  motion? 

The  amended  motion  is  that  there  be  a  committee  ap- 
pointed and  they  represent  the  Southern  warehousemen, 
to  go  before  this  body  and  recommend  the  increase  that 
the  railroad  companies  asked  for. 

Mr.  Jones — I  would  like  to  have  that  "Southern  ware- 
housemen" eliminated. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  maker  of  the  motion  can 
withdraw  that  if  he  cares  to. 

Mr.  O'Brien — Would  a  suggestion  be  in  order  now,  or 
is  it  too  late  ? 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  O'Brien — How  would  it  work  if  this  Association 
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employed  a  traffic  man,  perhaps  a  man  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  has  been  acting  as  an 
examiner  for  them  and  will  understand  our  position  be- 
fore the  Commission? 

Now  there  is  at  present  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  be- 
lieve, a  Commissioner  who  was  employed  by  the  State 
Commission.  He  was  Manager  of  our  Board  of  Com- 
merce. He  came  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Mangin  put  the  switching  cases  of  Boston  be- 
fore the  Commission  and  got  some  points  in  their  favor. 
I  don't  know  just  how  that  matter  stands  now.  Such  a 
man  as  that  understands  the  Commission  tactics,  knows 
what  information  to  get,  and  how  to  put  a  case  before 
them ;  qjpd  it  seems  to  me  that  an  organization  as  large  as 
the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  could  afford 
to  have  a  man  of  that  type,  to  use  in  the  future  for  such 
cases  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  when  it  comes  up. 

Chairman  Van  Name — At  what  cost,  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  O'Brien — It  doesn't  make  any  difference  at  what 
cost,  if  we  can  go  into  the  matter  of  cost  accounting.  I 
don't  know  what  it  would  cost  us,  but  it  costs  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  that  man's  salary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Association  could  afford  fiv«i,or  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Maxwell — Mr.  Chairman,  the  amended  motion 
was  not  for  a  Southern  committee;  that  was  merely  a 
suggestion,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gerhardt — It  was  suggested  that  it  was  to  be  a 
separate  committee  representing  the  Association. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr,  Jones'  case  is  only  one.  This  whole 
thing  exists  along  the  entire  coast.    There  are  five  stor- 
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age  tariffs  of  one  railroad  in  Boston,  all  the  way  from  a 
cent  a  hundred  up — ^ten  days,  monthly  periods,  six-day 
periods.  Import  and  export  freight  takes  different  stor- 
age than  regular  storage  freight ;  household  storage  takes 
another  one. 

You  talk  about  railroad  warehouses.  What  is  a  rail- 
road warehouse?  This  Association  has  gone  all  through 
it.  This  Association  knows  that  the  railroad  warehouses 
are  adopting  the  same  tariffs  as  we  are  doing,  any  quan- 
tity of  them.  The  conditions  on  which  we  want  to  fight 
the  railroads  are  wrong.  We  have  to  do  it  legally,  or  we 
con't  get  after  them.  Now  I  have  been  fighting  the  rail- 
roads for  the  last  ten  years  on  just  this  thing,  and  the 
greatest  success  I  had  was  during  the  war  when  we  went 
down  there  to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Wright,  the  man 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  was  in 
charge,  took  me  to  one  side  and  said,  "That  is  just  what 
they  want  to  do :  to  build  up  their  railroads."  They  found 
they  were  acting  in  a  crude  way,  absorbing  these  things, 
and  it  has  been  a  regular  practice,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  out  of  it ;  it  takes  a  long  while. 

But  here  is  something  which  we  are  having  right  along 
the  coast;  it  is  happening  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more. A  carload  of  soda,  for  example,  goes  into  Balti- 
more and  they  can  put  it  up  into  Vermont  cheaper  than 
they  can  put  it  into  Boston. 

Chairman  Van  Name  (Interposing) — Pardon  me;  it 
is  half  past  ten,  and  could  you  make  some  suggestion  in 
reference  to  it? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  will  come  to  the  suggestion. 

Chairman  Van  Name — There  is  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  house,  and  that  is  for  the  appointment  of  this 
committee. 
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The  question  was  called  for. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  am  willing  for  you  to  talk, 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  but  you  said  you  were  going  to  suggest 
something.    Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Mr.  L0VE.10Y — I  don't  like  to  take  up  the  time,  but  this 
thing  is  of  just  as  much  interest  to  me  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
Jones.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  do  something. 
This  thing  will  probably  cost  eight  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars before  we  get  through,  if  we  are  going  to  fight  it.  If 
we  are  just  going  to  help  Mr.  Jones,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter ;  we  can  go  down  there  and  help  him.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  help  Mr.  Jones  and  it  is  going  to  be  backed  by 
the  Association,  I  say  take  the  whole  subject  up  and  we 
might  just  as  well  settle  it  all  at  once. 

Let  the  motion  prevail ;  I  don't  care  what  they  do,  and 
simply  let  it  come  up  to  a  committee — it  has  to  come  up 
to  somebody — but  I  will  tell  you  the  first  thing  you  have 
to  do  is  to  know  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bills  and  how 
you  are  going  to  pay  the  bills  and  I  pity  the  man  who  has 
to  handle  it ;  I  know  he  has  a  stiff  job.  Mr.  Jones  told  me 
that  if  he  could  secure  the  backing  of  one  or  two  mem- 
bers, he  believes  it  would  help  the  situation.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  that,  but  if  we  are  going  in,  let  us  go  in  all 
together. 

Mr.  Spear — I  think  one  of  the  benefits  of  membership 
in  this  Association  would  be,  when  we  have  a  legitimate 
thing,  to  ask  their  help.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  con- 
crete chance  to  help  Mr.  Jones  out,  and  he  is  going  to  help 
us  out  when  we  have  matters  that  require  attention.  This 
is  more  than  a  local  matter ;  it  is  a  national  matter,  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  assist  Mr.  Jones  in  it.  If  it  is 
five  times  what  the  conditions  will  bear  now,  it  is  going 
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to  help  the  Northern  ports ;  it  is  going  to  help  everybody. 
I  say — Help  Jones! 

Mr.  Hotchkiss — Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that 
if  this  resolution  as  amended  is  voted  down,  then  there  is 
a  resolution  before  this  body  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
take  it  up  as  a  whole? 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  amendment  is  before  the 
house.  If  it  is  disposed  of  contrary,  Mr.  Halm's  motion 
will  be  up  for  a  vote. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  motion  was  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed — and  do  you  want  to  with^ 
draw  this  Southern  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Magid — I  didn't  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Halm — That  was  my  suggestion.  I  withdraw 
that. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  motion  was  that  a  com- 
mittee.of  five  be  appointed,  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  this  matter  thrashed 
out  before  January  10th ;  put  it  in  such  shape  that  they 
can  go  before  the  Commission  at  that  time  and  get  re- 
sults, if  possible.  That  motion,  I  believe,  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Jones. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  All  those  in  favor  say 
"aye" ;  opposed  "no".    The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Spencer — Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass  from 
this  topic,  I  think  that  Mr.  Jones  has  left  a  bad  impres- 
sion by  having  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Criss  about  the 
Duquesne  Warehouse  Company.  I  would  like  him  to  read 
that  letter  again. 

Mr.  Jones  re-read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Criss. 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  have  heard  the  letter,  Mr. 
Spencer. 
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Mr.  Spencer — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  what  the 
object  was  in  reading  that  letter? 

Mr.  Jones — I  have  some  more  of  them  that  will  elabor- 
ate more  fully  on  it;  but  the  object  is  to  show  that  these 
practices  are  prevalent  all  over  the  United  States;  that 
the  railroad  storage  warehouses  are  offering  storage  free 
and  at  uncompetitive  rates  and  allowing  for  absorption 
charges  at  these  warehouses. 

Mr.  Spencer — That  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
fact  nor  by  the  letter. 

Mr.  Nichols — The  only  thing  in  that  letter  is  the 
possible  objection  to  the  free  storage  by  the  railroads. 
That,  as  a  general  principle,  I  think,  (with  all  due  respect 
to  Mr.  Spencer),  is  open  to  criticism.  But  from  what  we 
do  know  of  the  Duquesne  Warehouse,  of  all,  the  railroad 
warehouses  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  managing,  that  is  the  best 
one  of  them  all ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  warehouse  is  a 
railroad  warehouse  should  not  be  permitted  to  damn  it. 

Mr.  Jones — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Spencer  just  what 
this  clause  means:  "Shipments  will  be  loaded  into  cars 
without  extra  charge"  ? 

Mr.  Spencer — It  means  that  the  customer  who  puts 
the  goods  there  pays  for  the  loading. 

Mr.  Jones — That  is  an  extra  charge,  I  should  say.  If 
the  customer  pays  for  the  loading,  how  does  the  railroad 
load  it  without  any  other  charge? 

Mr.  Spencer — The  railroad  doesn't  load  anything. 

Hr.  Witteks — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  what  ques- 
tion the  Commission  asked  him  about  his  tariff  on  charges 
when  he  had  his  hearing? 

Mr.  Jones — I  don't  know  whether  I  understand  the 
question,  but  the  only  question  that  the  Commission  asked 
Mr.  Haines  and  myself  was  whether  we  were  willing  to 
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publish  the  same  charges  that  the  city  terminals  were 
willing  to  charge,  and  would  we  be  willing  to  file  those 
■•iariff s  in  the  event  that  we  were  given  the  same  facilities 
as  the  city  piers. 

Mr.  Witters — Let  me  ask  you  what  you  were  charg- 
ing? 

Mr.  Jones — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Spencer — It  has  been  suggested  that  probably  I 
didn't  make  my  statement  quite  clear.  Our  labor  charges 
contemplate  the  loading  of  shipments.  The  railroad  com- 
pany loads  no  shipments  for  us,  nor  unloads  any;  and  our 
revenues  are  solely  dependent  upon  what  we  collect  for 
storage  and  handling. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Now,  gentlemen,  according  to 
the  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  to  be  appointed.  I 
think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  have  Mr.  Jones  select  his 
committee,  unless  you  order  otherwise. 

There  was  no  objection  to  Mr.  Van  Name's  suggestion. 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  is  so  ordered. 

Referring  back  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Halm,  wherein  I 
appointed  Mr.  Halm ;  with  his  consent,  Mr,  W.  C.  Bright, 
of  the  Independent  Warehouses  of  New  York,  is  substi- 
tuted instead  of  Mr.  Halm. 

Mr.  Magid — Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Jones'  paper  covered 
several  subjects;  one  was  "Publicly  Owned  Port  and  Ter- 
minal Facilities  at  Norfolk."  These  terminal  facilities  as 
the  result  of  the  war  exist  not  only  in  Norfolk  but  in 
many  other  cities  along  the  coast,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
interior.  In  Norfolk,  we  have  heard  that  the  government 
has  leased  or  made  an  arrangement  with  the  city  to  oper- 
ate them.  In  New  Orleans  a  few  weeks  ago  the  news- 
papers announced  that  the  Port  Commissioners  of  New 
Orleans  had  obtained  the  government  warehouses  in  New 
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Orleans,  to  be  operated  as  a  public  utility  by  the  Port 
Commissioners.  The  buildings  in  New  Orleans,  wharves 
and  warehouses,  have  cost  the  government  $18,000,000, 
and  they  are  perhaps  just  as  fine  as  those  in  Norfolk — 
they  are  excellent  warehouses.  The  warehouseman  of 
New  Orleans  have  an  organization,  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  the  President,  and  they  called  a  meeting  and  we  im- 
mediately took  up  the  question  with  Washington,  as  to 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  government  was  going  to 
turn  over  the  warehouses  and  wharves  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  these  public  ware- 
houses to  be  operated  in  competition  with  the  local  ware- 
housemen there.  We  received  a  wire  from  the  Quarter- 
master General  in  Washington,  saying  that  it  was  not 
true  that  the  Commissioners  of  Port  in  New  Orleans  had 
obtained  the  warehouses,  but  that  they  had  obtained  the 
wharves.  We  replied  to  this  telegram,  stating  that  we 
were  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  government  allowing 
the  Commission  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  to  utilize  the 
wharves,  but  we  wanted  to  be  sure  whether  or  not  it  is 
intended  eventually  to  turn  over  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans  the  warehouses.  The  reply  came 
back  that  it  was  not  intended  to  turn  over  the  warehouses 
to  them  for  the  present. 

Now  the  warehouses  that  the  government  built  in  Bos- 
ton, Norfolk,  and  many  other  cities,  including  New 
Orleans,  must  aggregate,  just  as  a  rough  guess,  more 
than  50,000,000  square  feet.  If  the  government  leaves 
these  warehouses  loose,  to  be  operated  as  public  ware- 
houses, it  will  not  only  affect  the  warehousemen  in  the 
ports  where  they  are  located,  but  also  the  interior  ware- 
houses. For  this  reason  I  believe  that  all  warehousemen 
are  interested  in  that  question.    Now  what  would  happen 
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if  the  government  spent  perhaps  several  hundred  million 
dollars  to  create  these  wonderful  warehouses,  with  won- 
derful facilities,  through  money  furnished  by  you,  and 
me,  by  the  citizens,  and  then  the  government  has  no  ac- 
count to  make  to  any  stockholders  or  to  a  board  of  direc- 
tors As  Mr.  Lovejoy  stated  so  well,  those  warehouses 
will  be  turned  over,  perhaps,  to  fly-by-night  warehouse- 
men or  to  some  political  grafters,  who  will  get  them  for 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  rent,  and  the  warehouse- 
men will  suffer,  after  they  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
and  have  put  in  years  of  experience  and  time  in  bringing 
this  business  to  its  present  condition.  Is  it  not  time  now 
to  prevent  that  possibility,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  hap- 
pens, and  then  endeavor  to  cure  it? 

I  have  no  particular  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  to 
prevent  it,  but  it  is  a  question  that  Mr.  Jones  brought  up, 
as  to  what  has  happened  in  Norfolk,  and  those  things  will 
soon  take  place  in  other  cities.  The  Port  of  Commission- 
ers of  New  Orleans,  we  are  informed,  realize  that  the 
warehousemen  in  New  Orleans  would  jump  at  it  and  ob- 
ject, and  perhaps  for  that  reason  they  were  considerate 
and  took  only  a  part;  namely,  the  wharves.  In  a  few 
months  or  a  year  more,  through  some  political  means, 
they  will  ask  for  the  warehouses.  This  may  happen  in 
many  other  cities  where  those  warehouses  have  been 
built.  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
do  something  to  prevent  such  a  thing  from  happening,  or 
are  we  going  to  wait  to  fight  it  until  later,  as  we  now  have 
to  fight  the  railroads  to  increase  their  rates,  or  rather  to 
give  up  the  warehouse  business?  I  would  like  to  have 
this  question  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  getting  late,  and 
if  no  discussion  can  be  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Executive  Committee  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
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tion  and  perhaps  call  a  special  meeting,  so  that  all  those 
interested  in  this  subject  may  come  and  discuss  it,  and 
then  decide  on  some  course  of  action. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Page. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Would  you  like  to  have  that 
meeting  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Magid— I  will  leave  that  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Tilly — Mr.  Chairman,  should  not  the  Cold  Stor- 
age Sub-Division  be  consulted  on  that?  The  government 
has  some  cold  storage  properties. 

Mr.  Magid — I  am  quite  sure  they  will  be  with  us  in  the 
matter  because  they  suffer  from  this  condition  as  much 
as  we  do. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  motion  was  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  immediate  action. 
All  those  in  favor  will  say  "aye";  contrary  "no".  It  is 
carried. 

Mr.  Lovejoy? 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  S.  M.  Haslett, 
Jr.,  state  a  case  that  his  father,  Mr.  Haslett,  has  just  got- 
ten a  decision  on.  Mr.  Criss  has  the  letter.  I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Haslett,  Jr.,  explain  the  case,  because  I  think 
he  can  do  it  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Haslett — Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  was  one  in 
which  a  shipment  of  goods  came  into  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  and  was  stored  in  "unclaimed"  warehouse.  The 
bonded  entry  was  made,  the  surety  bond  being  filed  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  the  goods  given  a  bonded  entry.  We 
then  issued  a  negotiable  receipt,  which  was  sold,  and  re- 
turned to  us  through  a  bank  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
request  for  a  non-negotiable  receipt  in  their  name.  This 
was  given,  and  the  bank  sent  an  order  to  the  warehouse 
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for  a  partial  delivery.  At  that  time  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms refused  delivery.  The  bank  then  sued  us  for  non- 
delivery, and  the  case  has  just  been  decided  in  our  favor. 
The  question  of  ownership  was  involved.  After  the  bond- 
ed entry  was  made,  the  bill  of  lading  was  received  by  an- 
other concern  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  delivery  was 
stopped.    I  think  that  covers  the  details. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — I  might  add  to  that,  on  bonding  the 
goods,  the  trouble  there  was  that  when  they  bonded  the 
entry  there  was  no  bill  of  lading,  so  they  had  to  give  a 
bond,  of  course,  to  the  government  to  produce  that  bill  of 
lading,  the  importer  not  having  it.  Another  man  steps 
in  with  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  collector  took  the  liberty, 
after  having  taken  the  bond  and  decided  in  that  man's 
favor,  who  wrongfully  held  the  bill  of  lading.  You  doubt- 
less see  the  point.  The  collector,  of  course,  took  that  upon 
himself,  and  they  sued  the  warehouse  instead  of  suing  the 
collector,  and  the  court  has  decided  the  question  now  in 
favor  of  the  warehouse ;  that  they  should  have  delivered 
it,  they  couldn't  hold  them  responsible. 

Mr.  Jones — Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Spencer  has  explained 
to  me  that  while  the  warehouses  which  he  operates  are 
railroad  warehouses,  that  he  does  not  participate  in  any 
of  these  absorptions  or  other  charges ;  that  they  operate 
absolutely  on  their  own  basis,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  re- 
tract anything  that  I  have  said,  that  might  reflect  upon 
the  warehouses  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  operating,  and  if  I 
have  reflected  upon  them  in  any  way,  it  was  entirely  due 
to  a  misapprehension. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Although  the  gentleman  was 
out  of  order  on  the  subject  matter  before  the  house,  h» 
was  entirely  in  order  in  what  he  stated,  and  the  Chair  so 
rules. 
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Mr.  Spencer — Will  I  be  out  of  order  if  I  thank  Mr. 
Jones  for  the  very  manly  statement  which  he  makes? 

Chairman  Van  Name — It  is  accepted  in  the  same 
manner. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  Number  4,  the  "Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Central  Bureau" — Mr.  Witters. 

Mr.  Witters — It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  start  at 
eleven  o'clock,  or  quarter  of  eleven,  and  handle  this  re- 
port; you  haven't  the  time,  the  energy,  to  get  into  this 
report  as  you  should.  I  am  going  to  read  some  parts  of  it, 
submit  it  as  it  is,  and  let  it  go  into  the  record.  However, 
as  I  stated,  it  is  imopssible  to  get  into  this  report  at 
eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Nichols — Can't  we  have  another  session? 

Chairman  Van  Name — Tomorrow,  of  course,  the 
Household  and  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Divisions  meet.  If 
you  will  act  as  recorder,  perhaps  we  might  get  along. 

Mr.  Nichols — We  can't  have  Mr.  Criss,  and  there  is 
no  other  man  as  good;  but  we  can  get  a  substitute  that 
will  do. 

Chairman  Van  Name — On  the  other  hand,  we  haven't 
any  reporter— we  always  like  to  have  recorded  what  you 
might  have  to  say  about  the  gentlemen. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  meeting  be  held  on 
Friday  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Central 
Bureau  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Pouch — I  move  that  we  have  this  matter  taken  up 
tomorrow.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  leaving  tomorrow  night ;  there  are  others  leaving 
on  Friday  afternoon.  I  think  this  matter  is  of  great  im^ 
portance  and  I  cannot  see  why  arrangements  cannot  be 
made  to  take  it  up  tomorrow,  because  there  are  many  in 
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the  Merchandise  Division  who  have  very  little  to  do  to- 
morrow, except  listen  to  this. 

Mr.  Efkoymson — I  think  that  some  of  the  members  of 
this  Sub-Division  forget  that  there  are  a  few  of  us  who 
are  members  of  another  Sub-Division,  and  if  we  all  real- 
ized the  truth  of  the  matter,  this  particular  topic  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  subject  to  come  before  the  con- 
vention. We  feel  that  we  should  not  be  cheated  out  of 
hearing  this,  if  it  is  taken  up  at  another  time  when  we 
are  attending  one  of  the  other  sessions.  Tomorrow  the 
Cold  Storage  Section  and  the  Household  Goods  Section 
have  their  own  meetings.  It  is  quite  late  tonight,  but  I 
think  we  could  go  into  this  report  and  at  least  get  some 
good  out  of  it,  so  that  some  of  these  points  can  be  held  by 
all  the  members  of  this  Sub-Division;  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  at  least  get  started  on  this  tonight. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Is  Mr.  Pouch's  motion  sec- 
onded ? 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Is  Mr.  Efroymson's  motion 
seconded  ? 

Mr.  Nichols — I  second  anything  that  will  start  Mr. 
Witters  going. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Mr.  Witters  states  that  he 
will  start  with  this  briefly,  but  he  will  be  unable  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  or  answer  any  questions  in  connection 
with  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  too  long  a  time 
and  he  doesn't  feel  able  and  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gerhardt — As  far  as  the  objection  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Cleveland  is  concerned,,  that  they  belong  to 
other  Sections,  I  understand  that  that  matter  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  other  isections,  and  as  this  is  mostly  drawn  for 
the  Merchandise  men,  as  I  read  it,  some  of  us  have  come 
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down  particularly  to  go  into  this,  in  fact,  and  must  leave 
tomorrow  night,  it  must  appear  that  a  brief  discussion 
would  mislead  us  unless  we  can  have  a  further  discussion 
tomorrow. 

Chairman  Van  Name — We  can  have  a  further  discus- 
sion tomorrow. 

Mr.  Mills — I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  start  on 
this  tonight.  There  are  half  a  dozen  members  around 
here  who  have  been  on  the  sleepers  for  two  nights,  and 
they  won't  be  able  to  absorb  it  as  well  as  if  they  were 
fresh  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — Why  can't  we  start  early  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  Tilly — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  table  those 
motions  and  allow  Mr.  Witters  to  proceed,  and  when  you 
as  Chairman  see  the  bunch  going  to  sleep,  then  you  can 
put  the  motion. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  Chair  cannot  entertain  a 
motion  to  table  unless  one  is  made. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  move  that  all  motions  at  present  be- 
fore this  meeting  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  Van  Name — Mr.  Witters. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Witters  is  about  to  commence  his  re- 
port, and,  as  stated  before,  he  is  going  to  take  up  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it  and  you  can  adjourn,  if  you  so  wish,  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  a  stated  hour.  If  you  will  kindly 
give  your  attention,  the  Chair  will  be  pleased,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Witters.  Mr.  Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, will  explain  the  rules. 

Mr.  Bacon — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  you  will  hardly  want  a  discussion  of  the 
rules.    I  think  you  will  just  want  a  resume  through  the 
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reading  and  any  comments  or  questions  might  reasonably 
be  deferred  until  tomorrow. 

Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations 

1.  Packages.  The  warehouse  undertakes  to  store  and  deliver 
goods  only  in  the  original  packages  in  which  they  are  received. 

2.  Tender  for  Storage.  All  goods  for  storage  are  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  warehouse  properly  marked  and  packed  for  handling, 
and  the  storer  shall  furnish  at  or  prior  to  such  delivery  a  manifest 
showing  marks,  brands  or  sizes  to  be  kept  and  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately. Otherwise  the  goods  will  be  stored  in  bulk  or  lots  at  the 
discretion  of  the  warehouse  and  will  be  billed  accordingly. 

3.  Warehou.se'  Receipts.  A  warehouse  receipt  will  be  issued  on 
each  lot  of  goods  stored.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  issuance 
of  non-negotiable  receipts. 

4.  Storage  Periods.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  all  commodities 
are  stored  on  month  to  month  contracts,  and  the  warehouse  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  the  removal  of  any  goods  within  thirty 
days  from  next  storage  date.  Only  such  notice  as  is  reasonable  or 
possible  under  the  circumstances  is  required  on  perishable  or  haz- 
ardous goods. 

5.  Storage  Rates  and  Expiration.  Storage  rates  cover  ware- 
house space  required  for  one  month  or  fraction  thereof,  dating  from 
receipt  of  the  first  package,  and  are  charged  in  advance  from  that 
date  up  to  but  not  including  same  date  of  the  following  month. 
When  the  final  expiring  date  falls  on  a  Sunday  or  legal  holiday, 
the  next  business  day  shall  be  deemed  the  expiring  day. 

6.  Transfers  New  Contract.  When  goods  in  storage  are  trans- 
ferred on  the  books  of  the  warehouse  from,  one  party  to  another, 
a  new  contract  is  made  thereby  and  a  new  storage  date  established 
on  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

7.  Bonded  Stores.  Due  to  the  extra  expense  of  operating  Bond- 
ed warehouses,  an  extra  charge  over  regular  storage,  handling  and 
other  rates  will  be  made  for  bonded  merchandise. 

8.  Insurance.  Storage  rates,  do  not  include  insurance  of  any 
kind  and  insurance  rates,  if  quoted,  are  not  guaranteed. 

9.  Limited  Liability.  Liability  of  the  warehouse  for  loss  of  or 
damage  to  goods  stored  shall  in  no  case  exceed  eight  dollars  ($8.00) 
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per  cubic  foot  or  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  pound,  according  as 
weight  or  size  determines  the  rate,  unless  excess  value  is  declared 
by  the  customer  at  the  tim.e  the  goods  are  stored.  A  charge  will  be 
made  for  such  excess  value. 

10.  Responsibility  of  Warehouse.  The  responsibility  of  the 
warehouse  is  defined  by  the  laws,  of  the  State. 

All  goods  are  stored  at  owner's  risk  of  loss  or  damage  by  civil  or 
military  authority,  or  insurrection,  riot,  strikes,  enemies  of  the 
government,  sprinkler  leakage,  flood,  wind,  storm,  fire,  moth,  cor- 
ruption, depreciation  of  rats,  mice  or  vermin,  change  of  tempera- 
ture, or  by  any  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  warehouse. 

The  warehouse  will  assume  no  responsibility  for  concealed  dam- 
age, leakage  of  liquids,  or  for  losses  in  weight  by  reason  of  defect- 
ive or  insufficient  containers  whether  occurring  when  goods  are  on 
storage  or  are  being  handled,  nor  for  failure  to  detect  or  remedy 
the  same. 

All  storage,  handling  or  other  charges  must  be  paid  on  goods 
lost,  damaged  or  destroyed. 

11.  Access  to  Goods.  Customers,  their  representatives  or  work- 
men will  not  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  or  work  on  goods  in  store 
unless  accompanied  by  a  warehouse  employee,  for  whose  time  a 
charge  will  be  made. 

12.  Delivery  Orders.  Orders  signed  in  full  and  in  writing  will 
be  required  for  the  delivery  of  all  goods,  and  reasonable  precaution 
shall  be  taken  by  the  owner  in  order  that  the  warehouse  may  know 
definitely  the  goods  desired  and  make  proper  delivery. 

13.  Excess  Deliveries.  A  charge  will  be  made  for  an  excessive 
number  of  deliveries  from  any  one  lot. 

14.  Time  for  Effecting  Delivery.  When  goods  in  store  are 
ordered  out,  a  reasonable  time  shall  be  given  the  warehouse  to 
execute  the  order.  Inability  to  effect  delivery  before  expiring  stor- 
age dates  shall  not  prevent  assessing  the  storage  charge  for  an- 
other month. 

15.  Handling.  Handling  .charges  cover  only  the  ordinary  labor 
and  duties  incidental  to  receiving  goods  at  warehouse  door,  stowing 
and  delivering  at  warehouse  door,  and  do  not  include  loading  or 
unloading  cars,  trucks  or  other  vehicles.  Handling  charges  will  be 
billed  with  the  storage  charge  for  the  first  month. 
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16.  Unloading  Cars.  Charges  for  unloading  cars  include  the 
use  of  tracks,  platforms,  etc.,  and  the  labor  of  unloading. 

17.  Loading  Cars.  Charges  for  loading  cars  cover  the  use  of 
tracks,  platforms,  etc.,  and  the  labor  of  loading  cars. 

18.  Demurrage.  Demurrage  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  ware- 
house, but  diligence  will  be  used  to  load  or  unload  cars  promptly. 

19.  Distributioni.  Distribution  charges  cover  the  checking  out 
and  delivery  of  goods  at  car  within  the  time  specified  by  the  ware- 
house. Previous  to  the  unloading,  notice  shall  be  given  stating 
the  number  of  packages  wanted,  brands,  sizes,  etc.,  and  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  delivered.  The  charge  for  distribution  is  additional 
to  the  car  unloading. 

20.  Drayage.  Drayage  charges  cover  ordinary  cartage  of  goods 
and  delivery  at  platform  or  sidewalk.  When  delivery  is  required 
in  basement  or  on  upper  floors  or  other  inconvenient  places,  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 

21.  Shipping.  Shipping  charges  cover  billing,  marking  or  tag- 
ging, procuring  bills  of  lading  and  mailing  same.  A  separate 
charge  will  be  made  for  each  express  or  parcel  post  shipment. 

22.  Furnishing  Space,  Light,  Tools,  Etc.  Whenever  warehouse 
space,  light,  power,  tools  or  material  of  any  sort  are  supplied  or 
loaned  by  the  warehouse,  a  charge  will  be  made  therefor. 

23.-  Weighing,  Sampling,  Coopering,  Etc.  A  charge  will  be 
made  for  weighing,  sampling,  coopering  and  other  miscellaneous 
services  when  performed  by  the  warehouse. 

24.  Extra  Labor.  Charges  will  be  assessed  for  extra  labor  fur- 
nished by  the  warehouse,  whether  common,  skilled  or  clerical. 

25.  Taking  Down,  Repiling,  Etc.  When  goods  are  taken  down 
and  repiled  in  store  for  weigher  or  other  convenience  of  customer, 
the  handling  charge  of  receiving  and  delivering  will  be  applied. 

26.  Collections.  A  charge  will  be  made  for  making  collections 
for  customers. 

27.  Cash  Items  Advanced.  Freight  and  other  cash  items  ad- 
vanced become  a  lien  on  the  goods  stored,  and  are  payable  on  de- 
mand. A  charge  for  this  service  will  be  made.  Deliveries  or  trans- 
fers from  such  lots  will  not  be  made  until  lien  is  satisfied. 

28.  Stock  Statements.  Stock  statements  submitted  in  duplicate 
by  customer  will  be  checked  with  the  books  of  the  warehouse  with- 
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out  charge.     A   charge  will  be  made  for  warehouse  checking  or 
stock  taking. 

29.  Gross  Weights.  When  rates  are  quoted  by  weight,  they  will 
be  computed  on  the  gross  weight. 

30.  Ton.  The  term  "TON"  when  used  means  two  thousand 
(2,000)  pounds. 

31.  Minimum  Charges.  Minimum  ratings  will  be  applied  on 
storage,  handling  or  other  service  charges. 

32.  Postage.  Postage  and  addressed  envelopes  must  be  fur- 
nished by  customers  requiring  notification  of  shipments  or  de- 
liveries and  reports. 

33.  Charges  Due.    All  charges  become  due  when  billed. 

34.  Labor  Disputes,  Strikes,  Etc.  The  warehouse  will  not  be 
responsible  for  delays  in  receiving  or  delivering  merchandise  by 
reason  of  labor  disputes,  strikes  or  any  other  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  warehouse. 

35.  State  Laws.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  a 
waiver  or  modification  of  the  rights  of  the  warehouse  under  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Bacon — ^These  Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and 
Regulations,  as  adopted  by  the  Sub-committee,  vary  some- 
what, and  in  some  particulars  very  radically,  from  the 
rules  as  published  under  the  1918  report. 

Mr.  Witters  then  continued  with  the  reading  of  the  re- 
port. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BUREAU  COMMITTEE 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  SUB-DIVISION 

The  Committee 

T.  E.  Witters,  Chairman Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Bekins,  Vice-Chairman Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  W.  Macdonald Chicago,  111. 

Edwin  Morton New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  Spear Boston,  Mass. 

George  Hamley Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  H.  Verrall Chicago,  111. 
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D.  L.  Tilly New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Bacon Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  W.  Dietrich New  Orleans,  La. 

"Every  service  rendered  should  be  remunerative  to  the 
warehouse.     To  give  anything  for  nothing  necessitates  an 
overcharge  somewhere  else.'' 
To  the  General  Merohamdise  Sub-Division  of  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association: 
Gentlemen : 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  your  Committee 
they  have  followed  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  1918  Report,  that 
their  work  should  be  strictly  confined  to  preparing  a  standardized 
basis  for  rates  from  which  the  individual  warehouseman  could 
compute  rates  that  would  be  equitable  as  between  different  com- 
modities in  his  warehouse;  rates  that  would  produce  the  same  net 
reevnue  from  each  and  every  class  of  goods  whether  stored  in  bulk 
or  in  assortment,  in  quantity  or  in  small  lots.  They  have  assumed 
that  not  only  was  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  attempt  to  produce 
uniformity  of  price  as  between  different  warehouses,  but  that  it 
■was  imperative  they  do  nothing  that  would  indicate  or  suggest  a 
combination  to  establish  such  uniformity;  to  do  so,  whether  or  not 
it  could  be  construed  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  evident  intent  with  which  they  were 
appointed. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  in  view  of  the  increase 
in  cost,  both  of  construtcion  and  operation,  the  growing  demand 
for  services  other  than  simple  storage  and  handling,  and  the  great 
advances  we  have  made  in  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
warehouse  expenses,  customs  and  economics,  their  first  and  most 
pressing  duty  was  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the  1918  Report. 
Valuable  as  that  report  was  when  made,  it  is  already  out  of  date 
and  almost  obsolete  an  din  the  present  report  they  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  as  of  September,  1920. 

The  theory  of  the  back  piling  of  goods  in  assortment  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  reason  that  the  vast  majority  of  building  laws 
and  regulations  do  not  permit  overloading  any  floor  space  to  coun- 
terbalance underload  or  vacancy  on  adjoining  space. 

The  car  lot  and  assortment  system  has  been  replaced  by  the  Lot 
Unit  system  for  the  reason  that  existing  R.  R.  classifications  are 
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found  to  be  inequitable  and  indefensible  when  applied  to  goods  in 
warehouse,  and  several  other  minor  changes  have  been  made  for 
similar  reasons, 

A  Package  Rating  table  has  been  added  to  this  report  covering 
Index,  Floor-Load  and  Cubic  Systems  with  a  supplementary  table 
for  the  Floor-Load  System.  This  may  be  used  in  preparing  tariffs, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  warehouseman  must  "set" 
the  table  in  accordance  with  his  desired  earnings  per  square  foot 
just  as  he  must  set  his  watch  according  as  he  desires  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain  or  Pacific  time. 

Your  Committee  realize  that  this  report  will  appear  complicated 
to  a  novice  in  warehousing  but  that  is  inevitable.  Just  as  an  engi- 
neer requires  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  a  lawyer  a  knowledge 
of  law,  a  banker  a  knowledge  of  finance,  so  a  warehouseman  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  business, 
and  none  of  these  may  be  acquired  without  study.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning;  no  warehousemen's  guide  can  be  prepared 
that  would  enable  a  neophyte  to  become  a  warehouseman  without 
preparation,  experience  and  study,  and  as  Mr.  Dooley  says,  "  'tis 
better  so."  This  report  is  of  value  only  to  those  warehousemen 
who  "want  to  know"  and  are  willing  to  work  for  knowledge.  Your 
Committee  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  prepare  it,  but  their 
labor  will  have  been  in  vain  unless  you  are  willing  to  master  and 
apply  the  results  so  far  as  they  are  directly  applicable  to  your 
particular  business,  and  to  continue  and  modify  them  as  your  indi- 
vidual needs  may  require. 

There  have  been  five  meetings  of  the  Committee  during  the  year, 
at  Atlantic  City  February  2,  3  and  4;  at  Pittsburgh  May  17,  18 
and  19;  at  Minneapolis  July  13,  14  and  15;  at  Louisville  October 
4,  5,  6  and  7;  and  at  Boston  October  20  and  21;  also  numerous 
meetings  of  sub-committees  and  conferences  of  individual  members. 
Messrs.  Jacobson,  of  the  New  York  Bureau,  Carruth,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association,  and  Criss,  of  the  Central  Bureau,  sat  with  the 
Committee  at  every  meeting  and  rendered  invaluable  assistance, 
and  the  General  Bureau  Committee  has  been  represented  at  every 
meeting  by  its  chairman  and  one  or  more  other  members. 

Explanation  of  Terms 

Standard  Pile  is   a  pile  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  a 
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commodity  that  can  be  practically  stored  in  bulk,  not  exceeding  8% 
feet  high  nor  250  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  occupied. 

Lot  Unit  (L.  U.)  is  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  contained  in  a 
sta'ndard  pile  covering  120  square  feet. 

Height  of  Standard  Pile  is  the  theoretical  height  of  the  standard 
pile  as  computed  from  the  gross  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  com- 
modity in  pile.  When  it  is  not  practical  to  pile  as  high  as  the 
theoretical  point  indicates,  then  the  practical  height  is  substituted. 

Floor  Load  is  the  weight  of  a  pile  of  goods  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  occupied. 

Index  is  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  occupied  by  a 
package  in  pile  when  stored  to  the  maximum  practical  pile  height 
(not  exceeding  8%  feet),  weight  not  considered. 

Density  is  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  a  commodity. 

Assortment.  A  lot  of  goods  is  said  to  be  in  assortment  when  it 
contains  more  than  one  mark,  brand  or  size  to  be  stored  and  ac- 
counted for  separately. 

Pile  Space  is  the  floor  space  actually  occupied  by  a  pile  of  goods 
exclusive  of  entrance  aisles  made  necessary  by  assortment  or  indi- 
vidual package  delivery. 

Available  Space  is  the  total  floor  space  inside  of  walls  after  de- 
ducting elevators,  stairways,  office,  shipping  and  laborers'  rooms. 

Oceupiable  Space  is  the  available  space  less  main,  or  permanent, 
aisles  and  columns. 

Gross  Space  is  based  on  outside  measurement  of  building  and 
includes  space  occupied  by  walls. 

Honeyeomh  is  the  state,  or  condition,  of  a  pile  when  partial  de- 
livery has  reduced  the  number  of  packages  in  pile  without  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  floor  space  occupied. 

Individual  Package  Delivery,  sometimes  called  "Serial  Number 
Delivery,"  is  assortment  carried  to  its  extreme,  wherein  every  pack- 
age must  be  stored  and  accounted  for  separately. 

Baae  Class  is  computed  on  not  less  than  a  lot  unit  of  one  mark, 
brand  or  size  to  be  stored  and  accounted  for  separately. 

Productive  Labor  Cost  is  the  wage  cost  of  laborers  and  checkers 
while  actually  engaged  in  an  operation  for  which  a  charge  is  made. 
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Standard  Basis  for  Classification  of  Goods  for  Storage 

The  infinite  variety  of  packages  offered  for  storage,  varying  in 
weight  from  ten  to  three  thousand  pounds,  in  size  from  one-half  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  in  shape  from  perfect  sym- 
metry to  the  irregularity  of  an  uncrated  piece  of  machinery;  the 
wide  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  commodities  and  the  consequent 
different  requirements  as  to  care,  location  and  handling,  and  the 
great  difference  in  value,  all  combine  to  make  classification  a  com- 
plicated and  difficult  task.  We  believe,  however,  practically  all  of 
the  goods  offered  for  storage  can  be  properly  classified,  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  comparatively  simple  for  the  operating  force. 

It  is  all  important  that  the  factors  used  in  any  classification 
shall  rest  on  a  defensible  foundation,  and  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  work  along  this  line,  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tions of  height  of  pile  and  floor  load,  and  laws  relative  to  use  and 
occupancy  when  once  these  two  points  are  fixed.  Certainly  no 
classification  could  be  of  value  that  did  not  comply  -with  the  law 
and  the  insurance  regulations. 

The  basis  of  this  classification  for  storage  is  the  greatest  com- 
modity quantity  that  can  be  practically  stored  in  bulk  on  120  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  not  exceeding  250  pounds  per  square  foot  or  8% 
feet  high. 

The  classification  table  herewith  is  arranged  to  produce  respect- 
ively gTOSs  storage  earnings  of  6.25,  7.56,  10.07,  12.18,  14.74  and 
16.21  cents  per  square  foot  per  month  and  intended  to  meet  various 
costs  and  conditions,  the  first  covering  construction  and  operation 
of  Standard  Warehouse  in  April,  1916,  and  the  last  covering  con- 
struction and  operation  of  same  warehouse  in  September,  1920,  but 
it  can  easily  be  rearranged  to  produce  earnings  varying  by  1 0  per 
cent,  steps  to  cover  any  desired  earning  per  square  foot. 

LESS  than   full  LOT  UNIT  QUANTITY 

The  demand  for  service  of  various  kinds  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  a  segregation  of  the  quantity  adopted  for  the  base  classifi- 
cation, and  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  complicating  factors 
of  assortment,  decreased  piling  height  due  to  instability  of  pile  in 
small  unit,  excessive  honeycomb,  excessive  delivery  costs,  etc. 

It  is  no  longer  a  theory  but  a  fact,  that  a  serious  matter  con- 
fronts the  industry  with  the   changed   character  of  the  business 
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offered  warehousemen  in  recent  years,  enhancing  costs  very  ma- 
terially and  adding  much  to  the  warehouseman's  responsibility. 

Statistical  data  are  fundamental  and  although  cost  accountants 
have  recently  revealed  many  facts  on  costs  of  specific  services  per- 
taining to'  storing  and  handling  goods,  particularly  in  small  units, 
yet  it  is  practically  impossible  to  combine  the  known  facts  in  a 
formula  that  will  in  all  cases  do  justice  to  storer  and  warehouse- 
men alike  without  an  excessive  amount  of  special  charges,  com- 
plicating the  rating  system  and  not  desired  by  either  party. 

In  view  of  this  present  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  service 
it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  apply  to  all  receipts  the  average  cost  of 
storing  or  handling  a  commodity  under  all  conditions,  and  the  re- 
sult oi  such  practice  must  be  obvious  to  all  thinking  warehouse- 
men. 

The  situation  demands  that  warehousemen  meet  this  condition 
in  some  practical  way,  and  after  due  consideration  of  all  informa- 
tion available  it  seems  best  to  assume  that  the  storer  who  elects  to 
store  his  goods  in  small  units  is  dealing  with  the  warehouseman 
in  a  retail  way  and  therefore  should  bear  the  burden,  an  assump- 
tion that  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  specific  cases,  but  nevertheless 
is  representative  of  the  trend  of  costs  and  a  recognized  principle 
in  commercial  activity. 

The  above  conclusion  is  reached  on  the  further  assumption  that 
each  car  of  goods  received  shall  be  computed  on  its  own  basis  and 
as  such  the  sorting  would  be  included  in  the  rate.  If,  however,  the 
shipment  consists  of  more  than  one  car,  each  containing  assortment 
but  to  be  accumulated  for  storage  in  full  lot  unit  quantities  or 
more,  the  warehouseman  would  be  entitled  to  extra  reimbursement 
for  the  extra  service  involved. 

INDIVIDUAL  PACKAGE  DELIVERY 

I.  P.  D.,  although  it  is  "less  than  Lot  Unit"  carried  to  its  extreme 
and  differs  therefrom  only  in  degree,  requires  somewhat  different 
consideration.  In  L.  L.  U.  a  percentage  is  used  that  is  assumed  to 
represent  the  average  waste  of  space  due  to  aisles  and  honeycomb 
in  the  various  sizes  of  lot.  A  lot  of  less  than  five  packages  is  rare 
and  the  percentages  are  estimated  on  a  much  higher  average;  in 
I.  P.  D.  the  lot  is  one  package.  33%  per  cent,  aisles  are  generally 
sufficient,  but  in  the  case  of  small  packages  a  wider  aisle  may  be 
required  to  admit  a  man  or  a  truck.     This  also  occurs  in  the  case 
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of  irreg:ular-sized  packages  such  as  case  goods  or  dry  goods,  the 
aisle  having  to  admit  the  maximum  package. 

Height  of  pile  is  also  limited  to  a  point  lower  than  that  indicated 
in  L.  L.  U.  owing  to  the  increased  instability  of  pile  and  excessive 
cost  of  delivery  of  packages  in  the  lower  tiers.  Experien<;e  demon- 
strates that  four  packages  high  is  an  extreme  limit;  that  two  high 
is  the  height  most  often  indicated;  and  that  one  high  is  much  more 
frequent  than  anything  over  two. 

SMALL  PACKAGES 

Theoretically,  small  packages  of  a  commodity  can  be  stored  at 
proportionate  rates  per  cwt.  to  that  of  the  larger  packages  of  the 
same  commodity,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  work  out  under  prac- 
tical operating  conditions.  In  many  cases  the  instability  of  the 
pile  when  partial  delivery  of  the  lot  takes  place  necessitates  the 
removal  of  goods  in  the  upper  tiers  to  a  lower  level;  fragility  of 
package  oftentimes  will  not  permit  of  rehandling  broken  lots  for 
the  purpose  of  making  space  for  other  goods  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  rehandling  all  tend  towards  excessive  honeycomb  of  the  house. 
The  absence  of  statistics  to  indicate  the  extent  of  this  loss  makes  it 
necessary  to  accept  some  arbitrary  figure  in  the  computation  of 
the  rate.  Furthermore  it  seems  advisable  to  fix  a  minimum  charge 
on  small  packages  regardless  of  weight.  This  increased  charge 
may  be  avoided  if  the  manufacturer  will  pack  or  strap  small  units 
into  one  larger  unit  for  which  he  will  receive  a  lower  rating  per 
100  pounds  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain. 

How  TO  Apply  Floor-Load  Classification  Table 

1st.  When  the  commodity  is  in  a  case,  paper  container,  barrel 
or  other  cooperage,  compute  the  cubic  content  of  the  package  in 
feet  and  add  5  per  cent,  for  loss  in  pile.  For  all  other  types  of 
packages  compute  the  cubic  content  from  pile  measurement.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  pile  measurement,  then  package  measure- 
ment may  be  used,  in  which  event  there  should  be  added  10  per 
cent,  for  loss  of  space  in  pile. 

Note. — The  square  of  the  greatest  diameter  governs  in  the  meas- 
urement of  cylindrical  packages, 

2nd.  Divide  weight  of  package  by  cubic  feet  of  package  in  pile, 
thus  obtaining  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  package  in  pile. 

3rd.     Multiply  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  package  in  pile  by 
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the  height  to  which  commodity  can  practically  be  piled  (not  to 
exceed  8%  feet),  thus  obtaining  the  floor  load. 

4th.  The  floor  load  applied  to  the  table  indicates  the  classifica- 
tion to  which  the  Standard  Modifications,  if  any,  are  applied. 

5th.     Apply  resultant  classification  to  package  rate  table. 

Floor-Load  Classification  Table 

Rate  in  cents  per  100  lbs.  Class  Floor  Load  Lot  Unit 

required  to  earn  in  cents  (lbs.  per  Weight 

per  sq.  ft.  per  month*  sq.  ft.) 


t6.25 

7.56 

10.07 

12.18 

14.74 

tl6.21 

1.17 

1.41 

1.88 

2.27 

2.75 

3.02 

h— 

1.28 

1.55 

2.07 

2.50 

3.02 

3.33 

g— 

1.41 

1.71 

2.27 

2.75 

3.33 

3.66 

f— 

1.55 

1.88 

2.50 

3.02 

3.66 

4.03 

e — 

1.71 

2.07 

2.75 

3.33 

4.03 

4.43 

d— 

1.88 

2.27 

3.02 

3.66 

4.43 

4.87 

c — 

2.07 

2.50 

3.33 

4.03 

4.87 

5.36 

b— 

2.27 

2.75 

3.66 

4.43 

5.36 

5.89 

a — 

2.50 

3.02 

4.03 

4.87 

5.89 

6.48 

A 

238.64  up 

30,000 

2.75 

3.33 

4.43 

5.36 

6.48 

7.13 

B 

216.94 

27,000 

3.02 

3.66 

4.87 

5.89 

7.13 

7.85 

C 

197.22 

25,000 

3.33 

4.03 

5.36 

6.48 

7.85 

8.63 

D 

179.29 

23,000 

3.66 

4.43 

5.89 

7.13 

8.63 

9.49 

E 

162.99 

20,000 

4.03 

4.87 

6.48 

7.85 

9.49 

10.4 

F 

148.17 

19,000 

4.43 

5.36 

7.13 

8.63 

10.4 

11.5 

G 

134.70 

17,000 

4.87 

5.89 

7.85 

9.49 

11.5 

12.6 

H 

122.46 

15,000 

5.36 

6.48 

8.63 

10.4 

12.6 

13.9 

J 

111.33 

14,000 

5.89 

7.13 

9.49 

11.5 

13.9 

15.3 

K 

10L21 

13,000 

6.48 

7.85 

10.4 

12.6 

15.3 

16.8 

L 

92.00 

12,000 

7.ia 

8.63 

11.5 

13.9 

16.8 

18.5 

M 

83.64 

11,000 

7.85 

9.49 

12.6 

15.3 

18.5 

20.4 

N 

76.04 

10,000 

8.63 

10.4 

13.9 

16.8 

20.4 

22.4 

0 

69.12 

9,000 

9.49 

11.5 

15.3 

18.5 

22.4 

24.6 

P 

62.84 

8,000 

10.4 

12.6 

16.8 

20.4 

24.6 

27.1 

Q 

57.13 

7,000 

11.5 

13.9 

18.5 

22.4 

27.1 

29.8 

R 

51.93 

6,500 

12.6 

15.3 

20.4 

24.6 

29.8 

32.8 

S 

47.21 

6,000 

13.9 

16.8 

22.4 

27.1 

32.8 

36.1 

T 

42.92 

5,500 

15.3 

18.5 

24.6 

29.8 

36.1 

39.7 

U 

39.02 

5,000 

16.8 

20.4 

27.1 

32.8 

39.7 

43.6 

V 

35.47 

4,500 

18.5 

22.4 

29.8 

36.1 

43.6 

48.0 

w 

32.25 

4,000 

20.4 

24.6 

32.8 

39.7 

48.0 

52.8 

X 

29.32 

3,500 

22.4 

27.1 

36.1 

43.6 

62.8 

58.1 

Y 

26.65 

3,500 

24.6 

29.8 

39.7 

48.0 

58.1 

63.9 

Z 

24.23 

3,000 

27.1 

32.8 

43.6 

52.8 

63.9 

70.3 

Aa 

22.03 

2,800 

29.8 

36.1 

48.0 

58.1 

70.3 

77.3 

Bb 

20.02 

2,500 

32.8 

39.7 

52.8 

63.9 

77.3 

85.0 

Cc 

18.20 

2,300 

36.1 

43.6 

58.1 

70.3 

85.0 

93.5 

Dd 

16.55 

2,100 
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39.7  48.0  63.9  77.3  93.5  103  Ee  15,04  1,900 
43.6  52.8  70.3  85.0  103  113  Ff  13.68  l,70O 
48.0       58.1       77.3       93.5        113        124       Gg        12.43               1,600> 

52.8  ,63.9       85.0        103        124        137       Hh        11.30  1,400 
*  These  rates  presuppose  an  occupancy  of  50  per  cent,  of  avail- 
able  space,   therefore   the  earnings   per   available   square   foot  pf 
space  would  be  one-half  of  the  amounts  given. 

fArranged  to  confrm  to  "Standard  Warehouse"  as  of  1916. 

tArranged  to  conform  to  "Standard  Warehouse"  as  of  1920. 

Note. — The  letter  "I"  has  been  purposely  omitted  in  the  classifi- 
cation. The  Lot  Unit  quantity  applies  to  the  base  classification  of 
commodities.  Minus  classes  (a — ,  b — .  c — ,  etc.)  to  be  used  for 
storage  below  Standard  such  as  open  or  yard  storage. 

Examples  Illustrating  Methods  op  Applying  System  for 
Classifying  Commodities  for  Storage 
The  following  examples   are  taken  from  actual  instances  of 
goods  offered  for  storage  where  actual  measurements  were  taken. 

EXAMPLE   NO.    1 

A  lot  consisting  of  1920  boxes  of  prunes  measuring  1.3  feet 
X  .81  feet  X  .51  foot  and  having  a  gross  weight  of  28.5  pounds 
each. 

1.3  X   .81  X   .51  =  .537  (cubic  foot  package). 

.537  +  .0268  (5%  loss  in  pile)  =  .564  (cubic  foot  package  in 
pile). 

28.5  divided  by  .564  ^=  50.53  pounds  (weight  per  cubic  foot 
package  in  pile) . 

50.53   X  8.16   (16  high  X   .51)   =  412.32  pounds   (floor  load). 

412.32  pounds  applied  to  table  =  Base  class  A,  to  which  should 
be  added  modifications  if  any. 

Note. — In  order  to  maintain  a  standard  floor  load  of  250 
pounds  per  square  foot,  these  goods  can  be  piled  to  a  height  of 
only  4.95  feet. 

250  pounds  divided  by  50.53  =:  4.95  feet  (height  of  standard 
pile) . 

EXAMPLE   NO.    2 

Storage  rates  are  desired  on  a  lot  of  roofing  paper  in  rolls 
3  feet  high  X   .53  foot  in  diameter  and  weighing  35  pounds. 

Note. — Owing  to  instability  and  to  the  length  of  the  vertical 
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dimension,  this  commodity  cannot  be  piled  higher  than  2  on  end 
and  the  practical  pile  height  is,  therefore,  6  feet. 

Method: 

.53  X  .53  X  3  =  .843  (cubic  foot  package). 
.843  +  .042  (5%  loss  in  pile)  =  .885   (cubic  foot  package  in 
pile) . 

35  divided  by  .885  =:  39.55  pounds    (weight  per  cubic  foot 
package  in  pile). 

39.55  X  6  =  237.30  pounds   (floor  load). 

237.30  pounds  applied  to  table  =  Base  class  B,  to  which  should 
be  added  modifications  if  any. 

EXAMPLE    NO.    3 

240  bags  of  walnuts,  each  3.10  feet  X  1.60  feet  X  1.04  feet  and 
weighing  108  pounds,  are  stored  in  a  space  10.5  feet  long  X   15.3 
feet  wide   X   8.3  feet  high. 
Method : 

10.5    X    15.3    X    8.3  —  1333.395   cubic  feet  of  pile  space. 

108  divided  by  5.56  ^  19.42   (weight  per  cubic  foot  package  in 
pile). 

19.42  X  8.3  =  161.19  pounds  (floor  load). 

161.19  pounds  applied  to  table  :=  Base  class  F,  to  which  should 
be  added  modiflcations  if  any. 

Standard  Modification  With  Illustrations 

1.  Excess  Value.  — •  Vanilla  Beans,  Silks,  Pig  Tin. 

2.  Fragility.  —  Either  of  package  or  contents. 

3.  Especial  susceptibility  to  damagp  or  claims. — Fine  Tobac- 
cos, Delicate  Fabrics. 

4.  Liability  to  cause  damage.- — Molasses,  Dye  Stuffs. 

5.  Excess  care,  attributable  to  leakage. — All  Liquids. 

6.  Excess  care,  attributable  to  temperature. — Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. 

7.  Isolation. — Tea. 

8.  Attractive  to  vermin. — Peanuts  in  shell. 

9.  Hazardous. — Vegetable  Fibre,  Varnishes. 

10.  Malodorous. — Grease  Wools. 

11.  Dusty. — Cement,  Alkali. 

12.  Mussy. — Dates,  Glucose. 
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13.  Requiring  access  for  examination  or  treatment. — Olives  or 
Cherries  in  casks. 

14.  Special. 

When  information  is  disseminated  from  a  central  bureau,  a 
numerical  list  of  modifications  and  information  will  be  found  a 
convenient  method  of  notifying  the  warehouseman  of  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  although  it  may  not  require  any  modification  of  the 
storage  charge  if  stored  in  warehouses  where  such  goods  are  han- 
dled in  quantity. 

Table  Showing  Percentages  of  Increase  and  Decrease 

FROM  Standard 

Class  h —      =     53.3%  decrease      Class  N         =  213.8%  increase 


h— 

= 

53.3% 

decrease 

Class 

N 

=  213.8% 

s— 

:= 

48.7% 

(( 

0 

=  245.2% 

f— 

= 

43.6% 

tt 

P 

=  279.7% 

e — 

=^ 

37.9% 

It 

Q 

=  317.7% 

d— 

= 

31.7% 

tt 

R 

=  359.5% 

c — 

=: 

24.9% 

It 

S 

=  405.4% 

b— 

= 

17.4% 

tt 

T 

=  456.0% 

a — 

— 

9.1% 

tt 

U 

=  511.6% 

A 

— 

STANDARD 

V 

=  572.7% 

B 

= 

10.   % 

increase 

W 

=  640.0% 

C 

= 

21.   % 

X 

=  714.0% 

D 

= 

33.1% 

Y 

=  795.4% 

E 

= 

46.4% 

Z 

=  885.0% 

F 

= 

61.1%. 

Aa 

=  983.5% 

G 

= 

77.2% 

Bb 

=1092.  % 

H 

= 

94.9% 

Cc 

=1211.  % 

J 

— 

114.4% 

Dd 

—1342.  % 

K 

— 

135.8% 

Ee 

=1486.   % 

L 

— 

159.4% 

Ff 

=1645.  % 

M 

= 

185.3% 

Gg 

=1819.   % 

A  Shorter  Method  of  Classification 
The  following  table  is  arranged  for  classifying  commodities  in 
cases,  paper  containers   and  barrels  or  other  cooperage.     Cogni- 
zance of  a  5  per  cent,  loss  in  pile  has  been  taken  in  calculating 
the  table. 

HOW  to  apply  the  table 
1.     Compute    the   weight   per    cubic    foot    of    the    package    and 
apply  to  the  table. 
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2.  Determine  the  height  to  which  the  commodity  can  be  prac- 
tically piled  and  select  the  corresponding  pile  height  column  of 
the  table.  If  the  acquired  pile  height  falls  between  the  columns, 
take  the  column  showing  the  lower  pile  height  figure. 

3.  The  intersection  of  the  line  acquired  under  (1)  with  the 
column  acquired  under  (2)  indicates  the  base  class. 

EXAMPLE 

A  lot  of  roofing  paper  in  rolls  3  feet  high  by  .53  foot  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  35  pounds  is  offered  for  storage. 
Method : 

.53  X  .53  X  3  =  .843  (cubic  foot  package). 

35  divided  by  .843  =  41.52  pounds  (weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
package) . 

41.52  applied  to  table  falls  in  the  5th  line. 

Note. — Owing  to  instability  and  the  length  of  the  vertical  di- 
mension, this  commodity  can  be  tiered  2  high  on  end,  making  the 
practical  height  6  feet. 

Applying  the  acquired  pile  height  to  the  table,  it  is  found  to 
fall. between  columns  4  and  5  and  the  pile  height  column  to  use 
is,  therefore,  number  5. 

The  intersection  of  line  5  and  column  5  indicates  that  the 

Base  class  =  B 
to  which  should  be  added  modifications  if  any. 

Note. — This  table  may  be  used  for  commodities  in  containers 
other  than  those  specified  by  following  the  method  outlined  and 
modifying  the  resultant  base  class  one  class  to  take  care  of  the 
greater  loss  of  space  in  pile,  but  this  method  is  not  so  accurate 
as  the  floor  load  method  hereinbefore  described. 

Shorter  Method  Classification  Table 


'ounds  per  cu.  ft. 

TABLES 

fcg.  measurement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

58.60  or  over 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

53.27  to  58.59 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

48.43  "  53.26 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

44.03  "  48.42 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

40.03  "  44.02 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

36.39  "  40.02 

A 

A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

33.08  "  36.38 

A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

30.07  "  33.07 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

27.34  "  30.06 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

H 

-J 
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24.85  " 

27.33 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

22.60  " 

24.84 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

20.54  " 

22.59 

E 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

18.67  " 

20.53 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

16.98  " 

18.66 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

15.43  " 

16.97 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

14.03  " 

15.42 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

12.76  " 

14.02 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

11.60  " 

12.75 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

10.54  " 

11.59 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

9.59  " 

10.53 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

8.71  " 

9.58 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

7.92  " 

8.70 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

w 

7.20  " 

7.91 

Q 

R 

s 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

6.55  " 

7.19 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

5.95  " 

6.54 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

5.41  " 

5.e4 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

4.92  " 

5.40 

U 

V 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

4.47  " 

4.91 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

4.07  " 

4.-^6 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

3.70  " 

4.06 

X 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

Ee 

3.36  " 

3.69 

Y 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

Ee 

Ff 

3.06-  " 

3.35 

Z 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

Ee 

Ff 

Gg 

2.78  " 

3.05 

Aa 

Bb 

Cc 

Dd 

Ee 

Ff 

Gg 

Hh 

t.  of  pile  in  ft. 

8.333 

7.576 

6.887 

6.261 

5.692 

5.174 

4.704 

4.27( 

Rate  Making  by  Index 

FLOOR-LOAD  and  CUBIC  SYSTEMS 

Herewith  is  offered  a  set  of  20  ti-iple  column  tables  for  acquir- 
ing package  rates  under  the  Index,  Floor-Load  and  Cubic  Sys- 
tems with  12  additional  tables  for  the  Floor-Load  System  only. 
As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  Report,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  "set"  the  tables  to  produce  the  desired  earning  per  square  foot. 
By  way  of  illustration  the  tables  are  ''set"  to  show  six  different 
earnings  per  square  foot,  viz.:  16.21,  14.74,  12.18,  10.07,  7.56,  6.25 
cents,  and  may  be  set  to  acquire  other  earnings  merely  by  placing 
class  A  at  the  head  of  the  proper  table.  The  other  class  letters 
follow   (if  "plus")    or  precede    (if  "minus")    in  sequence. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  column  (of  the  three  column  tables)  is 
indicated  the  earning  per  "square  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column  the  rate  per  cubic  foot;  therefore  the  warehouseman,  having 
determined  upon  his  earning  basis,  selects  the  table  indicating 
that  basis  at  the  head  of  its  first  column.  This  table  becomes 
class  A,  the  next  table  class  B  and  so  on.    Directions  for  acquiring 
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package  rates  under  all  three  systems  with  illustrative  examples 
follow. 

Index  System 

Definition  System:  Index  is  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor 
space  occupied  by  a  package  in  pile  when  stored  to  the  maximum 
practical  pile  height  (not  exceeding  8%  feet),  weight  not  con- 
sidered. 

Method  of  Computing  Index:  When  the  package  is  a  case,  paper 
container,  barrel  or  other  cooperage,  the  Index  should  be  com- 
puted from  package  measurement  with  an  allowance  of  5%  for 
loss  of  space  in  pile.  For  all  other  types  of  packages  the  Index 
should  be  acquired  from  pile  measurement.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  pile  measurement,  then  package  measurement  may  be 
used,  in  which  event  there  should  be  added  10%  for  loss  of  space 
in  pile. 

Index  from,  Package  Measurement:  Find  the  number  of  square 
feet  in  the  horizontal  face  of  the  package,  i.  e.  the  face  that  is 
to  rest  upon  the  floor.  Add  a  percentage  as  hereinbefore  instruct- 
ed to  provide  for  loss  of  space  in  pile.  Divide  by  the  number  of 
packages  high  that  the  commodity  can  be  tiered  practiably.  The 
result  is  the  Index.  (Note. — The  square  of  the  greatest  diameter 
governs  in  the  measurement  of  cylindrical  packages.) 
Fomnula : 

Floor  surface  of  package  -1-  %  loss 

No.  of  pkgs.  in  maximum  practical  pile 

=Index. 

Illustrations:  A  case  2  feet  X  2  feet  X  2%  feet.  Floor  surface 
2  X  2.5  =  5  square  feet  -|-  .25  (5%  loss  in  pile)  =;  5.25  square 
feet  divided  by  4  (number  of  packages  high  in  practical  pile)  = 
1.31  (Index). 

A  barrel  2.85  feet  long  by  2.08  feet  in  diameter.  If  piled  on 
end,  we  have  2.08  X  2.08  =  4.8264  square  feet  +  .21632  (5%  loss 
in  pile)  =  4.54272  square  feet  divided  by  2  (number  of  packages 
high  in  practical  pile)  =  2.27  (Index).  If  piled  on  bilge,  2.85 
X  2.08  =  5.928  square  feet  +  .2964  (5%  loss  in  pile)  —  6.2244 
square  feet  divided  by  4  (number  of  packages  high  in  practical 
pile)  =  1.56  (Index). 

Index  from.  Pile  Measurement:  Ascertain  the  number  of  square 
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feet  of  floor  surface  occupied  and  divide  by  the  number  of  pack- 
ages in  the  pile.  The  resultant  figure  (square  feet  package  in 
pile)  is  the  Index  providing  that  the  goods  are  stacked  to  the  maxi- 
mum practical  pile  height.  Where  the  actual  pile  height  is  above 
or  belovir  the  practical  limit,  then,  having  acquired  the  number  of 
square  feet  per  package  in  pile,  multiply  by  the  actual  pile  height, 
and  divide  the  result  by  the  maximum  practical  pile  to  acquire 
the  Index.  An  alternative  method,  where  there  is  even  piling, 
is  to  multiply  the  square  feet  per  package  in  pile  by  the  actual 
number  of  tiers  high  and  divide  the  result  by  the  maximum  prac- 
tical number  of  tiers  high. 

Formula : 

Square  feet  pile  Actual  pile  height  ^  t   H 

Number  of  packages      ^Maximum  practical  pile  height  "  ^^' 

Illustrations :  234  bags  of  cocoa  beans  are  stored-  in  a  space  25.5 

feet  long  X   6.0  feet  wide   X   8.0 
feet  high.     25.5  feet  X   6.0  feet 
=  153  square  feet  divided  by  234  =  .65   (Index). 

20  bags  of  walnuts  are  stored  in  a  space  5.35  feet  long  X  4.35 
feet  wide  X  5.05  feet  high. 

(a)  5.35  X  4.35  =  23.2725  square  feet  divided  by  20  =  1.1636 
(square  feet  package  in  pile). 

1.1636  X  5   (actual  number  tiers  high)   =  5.818  divided  by 
8   (practical  number  tiers  high)  =  .73   (Index). 

(b)  1.1636    X    5.05  '(actual  pile  height)    =  5.87618  divided  by 
8.10  (practical  pile  height)  =  .73   (Index). 

In  acquiring  the  Index  we  have  not  heretofore  considered  the 
weight  of  the  package.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Index 
applies  primarily  to  a  "low  density"  commodity,  i.  e.,  one  that, 
when  piled  to  its  maximum  practical  pile  height,  will  produce  a 
floor  load  (weight  per  square  foot  of  floor  space)  of  less  than  250 
pounds.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  floor  load  of  250  pounds  or  more,  then  we  have  what  is 
termed  a  "high  density"  commodity  and  the  rate  is  a  simple  matter 
of  X  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two 
types,  "low  density"  and  "high  density,"  is  indicated  by  a  'Tjal- 
ancing  weight,"  so  to  speak,  usually  termed  the  "limiting  weight." 
It  is  found  by  multiplying  the  Index  by  250. 
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Formula: 

Index  X  250  ^=  Limiting  weight. 

Illustration:  In  a  previous  exannple  we  found  the  Index  of  a 
lot  of  cocoa  beans  to  be  .65,  which  when  multiplied  by  250  pro- 
duces a  weight  limit  of  162.5  pounds.  This  means  that  if  the 
actual  weight  of  the  package  is  less  than  162.5  pounds  we  have 
a  "low  density"  commodity,  while  if  the  actual  weight  exceeds 
162.5  pounds  then  we  have  a  "high  density"  commodity.  If  the 
commodity  is  of  "low  density,"  then  the  Index  times  the  desired 
earning  per  square  foot  produces  the  package  rate.  If  of  "high 
density,"  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  times  the  desired  rate 
per  100  pounds  produces  the  package  rate. 

How  to  Use  the  Tables:  Compute  the  Index  as  hereinbefore 
directed  and  apply  it  to  the  first  column  of  the  table  indicating 
the  desired  rate  per  square  foot.  When  the  Index  falls  between 
figures,  take  the  larger.  Note  the  corresponding  weight  limit 
figure  in  the  second  column.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  package 
does  not  exceed  the  indicated  "weight  limit,"  then  on  the  same 
line  in  the  central  column  of  the  page  will  be  found  the  package 
rate.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  exceeds  the  indicated 
"weight  limit,"  then  apply  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  to  the 
"weight  limit"  column  of  the  table.  If  the  weight  falls  between 
figures,  select  the  larger.  On  the  same  line  in  the  central  column 
of  the  page  will  be  found  the  package  rate. 

Illustration:  Cocoa  beans.  Index  .65,  weight  of  package  145 
pounds,  to  earn  16.21  cents  per  square  foot.  Applying  the  Index 
to  the  first  column  of  class  A  (16.21  basis),  it  is  found  to  fall 
between  .617  and  .771  and  having  taken  the  larger  figure  we  find 
the  weight  limit  to  be  192.8  pounds.  As  the  actual  weight  of  the 
package  was  145  pounds,  the  package  rate  is,  therefore,  12% 
cents.  Had  the  actual  weight  been  200  pounds,  we  would  acquire 
a  package  rate  of  15  cents. 

Floor-Load  System 

All  commodities  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  Floor4oad 
table  as  hereinbefore  explained.  It  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the 
weight  of  the  package  to  the  "weight  limit"  column  of  the  proper 
class  applicable  to  the  desired  earning  per  square  foot. 

Illustration:  234  bags  of  cocoa  beans  at  145  pounds  each  are 
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stored  in  a  space  25.5  feet  long  X  6  feet  wide  X  8  feet  high,  to 
earn  16.21  cents  per  square  foot. 

25.5  X  6.0  X  8.0  =  1224  cubic  feet  of  pile  space. 

1224  divided  by  234  =:  5.23  cubic  feet  package  in  pile. 

145  divided  by  5.23  =  27.725  pounds  per  cubic  foot  package  in 
pile. 

27.725   X   8   (practical  pile  height)   =  221.8  Floor  load. 

221.8  Floor  load  =  class  B. 

Applying  the  weight  of  the  package  at  145  pounds  to  the 
"weight  limit"  column  of  class  B  (16.21  basis),  we  acquire  a  rate 
of  12%  cents  per  package.  (Compare  with  the  same  example 
under  Index  and  Cubic  Systems.) 

Cubic  System 

In  this  system  the  course  of  procedure  does  not  materially  differ 
from  the  Index  System.  If  the  package  is  a  case,  paper  con- 
tainer, barrel  or  other  cooperage,  compute  the  cubic  content  of 
the  package  and  add  5  per  cent,  for  loss  in  pile.  For  all  other 
types  of  package  compute  the  cubic  feet  per  package  in  pile  from 
pile  measurement.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  pile  measure- 
ment, then  package  measurement  may  be  used,  in  which  event 
there  should  be  added  10  per  cent,  for  loss  of  space  in  pile.  Note 
the  height  to  which  the  package  may  be  practically  piled. 

To  Use  the  Tables:  Select  the  class  indicating  the  desired  rate 
per  square  foot.  This  is  the  base  table.  If  the  package  can  be 
piled  7.96  feet  or  more,  then  apply  the  acquired  cubic  feet  of 
package  in  pile  to  the  third  column  of  the  table.  If  it  falls  between 
figures,  select  the  larger.  Note  the  "weight  limit"  in  the  second 
column  on  the  same  line.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  package 
does  not  exceed  the  "weight  limit,"  then  the  package  rate  is  found 
on  the  same  line  in  the  central  column  of  the  page.  If  the  actual 
weight  of  the  package  exceeds  the  "weight  limit,"  then  apply  the 
actual  weight  of  the  package  to  the  "weight  limit"  column  of  the 
table.  If  the  weight  falls  between  figures,  take  the  larger.  On 
the  same  line  in  the  central  column  of  the  page  will  be  found  the 
package  rate. 

Pile  Height  Modiflcatiovb:  If  the  package  can  be  practically  piled 
less  than  7.96  feet,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page,  advance  from  the  Base  class  the  requi- 
site number  of  classes.     Apply  to  the  resultant  class  the  cubic 
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feet  of  package  in  pile  as  before.  Apply  also  the  actual  weight  of 
the  package  to  the  "weight  limit"  column  of  the  Base  class.  The 
higher  rate  applies. 

Illustrations:  234  bags  of  cocoa  beans  at  145  pounds  are  stored 
in  a  space  25.5  feet  long  X  6.0  feet  wide  X  8.0  feet  high,  to  earn 
16.21  cents  per  square  foot. 

25.5  X  6.0  X  8  =  1224  cubic  feet  divided  by  234  =  5.23  cubic 
feet  package  in  pile.  Applying  5.23  cubic  feet  to  the  third  column 
of  class  A  (16.21  basis),  we  acquire  a  package  rate  of  12%  cents, 
as  the  actual  weight  of  the  package  at  145  pounds  is  less  than 
the  "weight  limit"  of  192.8  pounds.  Had  the  actual  weight  been 
200  pounds,  we  would  acquire  a  package  rate  of  15  cents.  (Com- 
pare with  illustrative  example  under  "Index  System."). 

A  barrel  2.85  feet  long  X  2.08  feet  in  diameter  weighing  500 
pounds,  to  earn  16.21  cents  per  square  foot  to  be  stored  on  end. 

2.08  X  2.08  X  2.85  =  12.33  cubic  feet  +  .6165  (5%  loss  in 
pile)  =:  12.95  cubic  feet  package  in  pile.  Pile  height  =  2  X  2.85 
=  5.7  feet  requiring  a  modification  of  4  classes. 

Modifying  class  A  (16.21  basis),  4  classes,  we  find  the  modified 
class  to  be  class  E  (16.21  basis).  Applying  12.95  cubic  feet  to 
the  third  column  of  class  E  (16.21  basis),  we  acquire  a  package  rate 
of  40  cents.  Applying  500  pounds  to  the  base  class  —  class  A 
(16.21  basis),  we  get  a  package  rate  of  35  cents.  The  rate  to  a-pply 
is,  therefore,  40  cents.  Had  the  actual  weight  of  the  package 
been  750  pounds,  we  would  acquire  a  rate  of  50  cents.  Under 
the  "Index"  system  we  found  the  Index  of  this  barrel  (tiered  on 
end)  to  be  2.27,  and  2.27  applied  to  the  first  column  of  class  A 
(16.21.  basis)  produces  a  rate  of  40  cents  on  the  500-pound  barrel 
and  50  cents  on  the  750-pound  barrel. 

Useful  Formulae 

applicable  to  index,  floor-load  and  cubic  systems 
A  commodity  in  cases  2  feet  X  1.6  feet  X  1  foot  and  weighing 
84  pounds  each,  to  earn  16.21  cents  per  square  foot. 
A.    Index  Method: 

2  X  1.6  =  3.2  -I-  .16  (5%  loss  in  pile)  =  3.36  feet  pile  surface. 
3.36  divided  by  8   (number  of  packages  high)  =  .42   (Index). 
.42  X  16.21  =:  6.8082  cents  per  package. 
6.8082   X    100  divided  by  84  =  8.105  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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B.    Floor-load  Method: 

2  X  1.6  X  1  =  3.2  cubic  feet  package. 

3.2  +  .16  (5%  loss  in  pile)  =  3.36  cubic  feet  package  in  pile. 
84  divided  by  3.36  =  25  pounds  per  cubic  foot  package  in  pile. 
25  X  8  (maximum  practical  pile  height)  =  200  pounds  (Floor 

load). 
16.21  X  100  divided  by  200  =  8.105  cents  per  100  pounds. 

*'*_X  8.105  =  6.8082  cents  per  package. 


100 
C.    Cubic  Method: 

16.21  cents  per  square  foot  divided  by  8  (practical  pile  height) 

=:  2.02625  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
2.02625   X   3.36   (cubic  feet  package  in  pile)   =  6.8082  cents 

per  package. 
From  the  above  data  may  be  evolved  the  following  formulae: 

1.    Cubic  feet  package  in  pile  =      Packag£weight  X  pile  height 

Floor  Load 

84  X  8 
Proof:  — -."^ =  3.36  (cubic  feet  package  in  pile). 

2.  Cubic  feet  package  in  pile  ==  Index  X  pile  height. 
Proofs  .42  X  8  =  3.36  (cubic  feet  package  in  pile) . 

3.  Cubic  weight  package  in  pile  ^lll^^^Jpad 

Pile  height 

Proof:        =  25.0  (cubic  weight  package  in  pile). 

8 

4.  Cubic  weight  package  in  pile  =     _P5^gL  weight  _ 

Index  X  pile  height 
42  X  8  -IT  o 

Proof: :=  25.0  (cubic  weight  package  in  pile). 

84 

5.  Floor  load  —    Package  weight  X  pile  height 

Cubic  feet  package  in  pile 

PROO*"-"   -f^— =200  (floor  load). 
3.36 

6.  Floor  load  =?^^««^&^* 

Index 

Proof:    ?| =  200  (floor  load). 

7.  Index  =     Package  weigh^ 

Floor  load 

Proof:   ^^^ =  .42  (Index). 

200  ' 
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8      Index  =     Clubic  feet  package  in  pile 
Pile  height 
Proof:  M? =.42  (Index). 

9.     Index  per  100  pounds  =    J?dex  X  100 

Package  weight 

Proof:  ■i?-><i2^=.50  (Index  per  100  pounds). 

.50  X  16.21  =  8.105  (cents  per  100  pounds). 

10.  Index  per  100  pounds  =         ^^^ 

Floor  load 

Proof:  ^ =.50  (Index  per  100  pounds) . 

11.  Limiting  weight  =  Index  X  250. 

Proof:    .42  x  250  =  105  pounds  (limiting  weight). 

.42  at  16.21  cents  per  square  foot  =  6.8082  cents 

per  package. 
105  pounds  at  6.484  cents  per  100  pounds  =  6.8082 

cents  per  package. 

12.  Package  rate  = 

Desired  earning  per  square  foot  X  package  weight 
Floor  load 

Proof:  —  '  ?^  ^^  =  6.8.082  (cents  per  package). 

13.  Eate  per  cubic  foot  =      Desired  earning  per  square  foot 

Pile  height 
Proof:  ^^^^  —  =2.02625  (cents  per  cubic  foot). 

2.02625   X   3.36    (cubic  feet  package  in  pile    = 
6.8082  (cents  per  package  . 

Desired  earning  per  sq.  ft.  X  100 


14.     Eate  per  100  pounds  = 


Floor  load 


Proof:   ^^^^—=z  8.105  (cents  per  100  pounds). 

15.     Eate  per  100  pounds  = 

Index  X  desired  earning  per  squ,are  foot  X  100 
Package  weight 
Proof:  •i2X_l|2O<J00_  g  ^(,5  (^^^^s  per  100  pounds) 
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Package  Rating  Steps 

minimum  charge  per  package — v2  cent 
Packages  from       Vzc  to     2%c —     ViC  rating  steps, 
from     2y2C  to     5c     —     Vzc       " 
"         from     5c       to  10c     —   Ic 

from  10c       to  20c     —  2y2C       " 
from  20c      to  50c    —  5c 
over    50c  —10c 

When  packages  fall  between  ratings,  the  higher  rate  will  govern. 

Table  of  Inches  Reduced  to  Decimal  Fraction  of  a  Foot 

Inches  Decimal  Inches  Decimal 

%  021  6%  521 

V2  042  6V2  542 

%  062  6%  562 

1  083  7  583 

IVi  104  7%  604 

IV2  125  IVz  625 

1%  146  7%  646 

2  167  8  667 

2%  187  8%  687 

21/2  _ 208  81/2  708 

2%  229  8%  - 729 

3  250  9  750 

3%  271  9%  771 

31/2  _.       .292  9%  792 

3%  312  9%  812 

4  333  10  833 

4%  354  10%  854 

4y2  375  10y2  875 

4%  396  10%  896 

5  417  11  917 

5%  437  11^  937 

5y2  458  liy2  958 

5%  479  11%  979 

6  500  12  1.000 

Average  Occupancy  of  Warehouse  Space 
The  total  available  space  as  defined  on  page  4  is  the  basis  of  all 
computations  and  estimates.  A  portion  of  this  space  is  necessarily 
permanently  unoccupied,  and  this  has  been  divided  into  two  classes 
— aisle  space  and  working  space.  Another  portion  is  sometimes 
occupied  and  sometimes  unoccupied,  and  this  has  also  been  divided 
into  two  classes — ^waste  space  and  idle  space.     All  of  these  classes 
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will  vary  in  different  warehouses  and  with  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  the  last  one  will  vary  as  between  different  seasons  or 
years. 

Aisle  Space.  The  permanent  aisles  required  for  the  economical 
handling  of  goods  from  door  to  pile  and  from  pile  to  door,  or  re- 
quired by  the  fire  regulations  to  furnish  access  for  firemen,  are 
estimated  at  from  20%  to  25%.  No  warehouses  were  found  where 
the  actual  figure  was  less  than  this  estimate,  and  while  there  are 
many  where  it  must  be  more,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  take 
into  consideration  a  manifestly  badly  designed  or  poorly  laid-out 
warehouse  or  an  unsuitable  building  used  for  warehouse  purposes. 

Working  Space.  It  is  well  known  to  all  warehousemen  that  some 
vacant  space  is  necessary  at  all  times,  or  practically  all  times,  to 
provide  for  regular  customers;  to  furnish  room  for  weighing,  in- 
spection or  examination;  sampling;  rehandling  of  any  kind,  and  to 
take  care  of  unexpected  demands  for  space.  No  warehouse  can 
hold  its  customers  long  unless  it  constantly,  or  at  least  generally, 
has  on  hand  some  stock  of  the  only  line  it  has  to  sell,  namely  space 
for  the  storage  of  merchandise.  How  long  can  a  merchant  hold  his 
trade  without  having  any  stock  to  fill  an  order?  The  necessary 
average  of  working  space  has  been  estimated  at  5%  to  12%,  and 
this  minimum  is  certainly  conservative. 

Waste  Space.  The  space  left  vacant  by  partial  delivery  of  block 
or  bulk  lots  and  the  space  left  vacant  by  failure  of  lots  as  received 
to  entirely  fill  any  space  obtainable  at  the  moment.  This  waste 
space  is  not  to  be  readily  estimated,  but  it  is  there  just  the  same. 
Even  unit  lots  of  merchandise  cannot  be  packed  in  a  warehouse 
like  toy  building  blocks  in  their  box.  Waste  space  is  estimated  aA 
0  to  8%,  and  again  the  minimum  is  manifestly  low. 

Idle  Space.  It  is  well  known  that  there  come  in  our  business  dull 
years  or  seasons  that  show  a  surplus  of  vacant  space  and  deficit  of 
earnings  that  must  be  taken  care  of  in  good  years.  In  1913  and 
1914  Massachusetts  warehouses  averaged  less  than  40%  capacity 
or  30%  available  floor  space  occupied.  Next  to  aisle  space  this  is 
the  largest  item  of  unoccupied  space  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
demand  for  storage  is  very  great,  and  if  warehouses  as  a  whole  are 
to  be  reasonably  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  peak  load  they  must 
necessarily  average  a  considerable  proportion  of  idle' space.  What 
that  proportion  is  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  an  estimate 
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between  limits  can  be  made.  Those  limits  have  been  set  at  0  to 
40%.  That  maximum  has  undoubtedly  been  exceeded,  but  excep- 
tional cases  should  not  be  considered  in  determining  averages,  and 
the  maximum  here  used  represents  a  not  uncommon  occurrence. 

The  result  of  these  various  estimates  is: 

Aisle  space  (including  space  occupied  by 

columns)    20%  to  25% 

Working  space  5%  to  12% 

Space  permanently  unoccupied 25%  to  37% 

Waste  space   0%  to     8% 

Idle  space  0%  to  40% 

Space  unoccupied  at  times 0%  to  48% 


25%  to  85% 


In  other  words,  the  maximum  and  minimum  percentages  of  occu- 
pancy are  respectively  75%  and  15%,  the  extremes  of  vacancy 
being  25%  and  85%.  The  mathematical  average  is  45%,  but  it 
has  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  good  business  management  in  a 
Standard  Warehouse  should  produce  a  little  better  than  that,  and 
so  the  50%  figure  has  been  used. 

In  considering  this  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  50%  of  avail- 
able floor  space  occupied  does  not  mean  that  the  warehouse  is  only 
half  full.  It  means  that  the  warehouse  is  three-fifths  to  three- 
quarters  full.  From  25%  to  40%  of  "available  space,"  although  it 
is  "available"  for  business  purposes,  is  not  "occupiable"  for  goods 
on  storage  as  it  is  necessary  for  aisles  and  working  space.  When  a 
warehouseman  has  filled  his  occupiable  space — from  60%  to  75% 
of  his  available  space — he  is  done,  he  is  out  of  business  for  the  time 
being,  he  can  take  no  more  business  until  after  he  has  delivered 
something.  That  means  that  he  must  discommode  old  customers 
and  decline  new  ones;  his  working  force  is  idle  though  his  pay-roll 
is  still  active  and  his  handling  account  is  developing  a  balance  on 
the  wrong  side. 

The  Committee  believe  that  these  estimates  are  conservative  and 
that  the  conclusion  is  defensible. 
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Handling 

The  warehouse  business  has  in  many  cases  been  very  unprofit- 
able in  the  past  as  a  result  of  ignorant  competition  due  to  an  abso- 
lute lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  handling  merchandise. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  has  been  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  heavy  overhead  expense  attached  to  handling 
operations.  This  oversight  has  practically  made  bankrupts  of 
many  warehouse  concerns  whose  executives  were  experts  on  gen- 
eral problems  and  the  handling  of  labor. 

Unusual  conditions,  due  largely  to  the  war,  have  created  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  storage  facilities.  This  has  resulted  in 
some  warehouse  concerns  enjoying  an  era  of  prosperity  who  were 
in  a  rather  precarious  financial  condition  before  the  war.  The  de- 
mand for  storage  facilities  caused  many  new  warehouse  concerns 
to  enter  the  field.  The  inevitable  reaction  with  its  attendant  period 
of  competition  requires  careful  consideration  and  demonstrates  the 
need  of  every  warehouseman  in  the  countiy  for  a  sound  funda- 
mental basis  for  complete  knowledge  of  his  own  business. 

The  unscientific  method  commonly  used  for  estimating  handling 
costs  was  to  determine  the  actual  cost  of  the  in  movem.ent  of  the 
goods;  an  arbitrary  amount  for  delivery  (varying  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  in  cost)  was  added  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  delivery  cost  and  the  price  was  then  quoted 
slightly,  if  any,  higher  than  the  resultant  figure.  Nothing  was 
added  for  overhead  expense,  nor  was  consideration  given  to  the 
various  additional  services  furnished. 

This  method,  when  wages  of  warehouse  labor  averaged  20  cents 
per  hour,  made  the  handling  fate  appear  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  prevailing  rate  for  storage.  From  this  grew  up  the  rough  and 
ready  idea  of  charging  the  same  amount  for  handling  as  for  one 
month's  storage.  Thus,  the  first  month's  charge  would  include  the 
receiving  and  delivering  of  the  merchandise  and  would  be  twice  the 
charge  for  each  succeeding  month. 

The  actual  result  of  following  this  method  has  been  that  some 
commodities  were  carrying  the  burden  for  others,  or  in  other 
words  some  commodities  were  paying  an  excessive  rate  of  profit, 
while  others  were  handled  at  an  actual  loss;  obviously  the  ware- 
houseman would  be  far  better  off  were  he  to  discontinue  accepting 
for  storage  the  latter  class  of  merchandise,  if  increased  rates  could 
not  be  obtained.    By  the  same  reasoning,  when  he  determines  the 
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line  of  merchandise  which  pays  the  excessive  profit,  by  catering  to 
that  line,  possibly  somewhat  reducing  his  rates,  he  may  apparently 
increase  his  final  net  income. 

Studies  by  experts  have  so  far  shown  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try the  average  overhead  expense  is  at  least  125  per  cent,  of  the 
9irect  pay-roll  cost  of  laborers  and  checkers  actually  engaged  in 
performing  any  particular  handling  operations. 

The  old  method  was  in  cost,  plus  estimated  out  cost,  plus  profit, 
or  arbitrarily  arrived  at  by  making  the  rate  the  same  as  the  stor- 
age rate.  The  correct  method  is  in  and  out  cost  plus  overhead,  plus 
profit.  Ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  a  very  conservative  amount 
to  add  to  the  combined  direct  labor  and  overhead  cost  of  handling, 
for  profit. 

Wages  have  advanced  to  several  times  those  paid  since  the  old 
method  of  charging  equal  rates  for  storage  and  handling  was  first 
used.  Taking  into  consideration  these  factors  of  increased  wages, 
overhead  expense  and  profit,  it  will  be  found  that  equitable  han- 
dling rates  may  often  be  three  or  four  times  the  rates  shown  in 
tariffs  even  now  in  use  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  while,  per 
contra,  handling  rates  for  some  commodities  may  be  less  than  the 
rate  for  storage. 

The  absorption  in  the  handling  charge  (usually  billed  with  the 
first  month's  storage)  of  the  cost  of  unloading  and  loading  cars, 
transfers  from  wharves  to  warehouses,  cartage,  weighing  and  other 
services  has  been  a  growing  evil.  It  has  in  effect  given  indirect 
rebates  to  certain  customers  and  substantially  added  to  the  losses 
of  the  warehouseman,  or  reduced  his  profits.  It  has  been  proved 
that  in  some  instances  the  cost  of  handling  and  other  services 
absorbed  have  made  it  impossible  to  earn  one  cent  from  certain 
lots  of  merchandise  until  they  have  been  in  store  four  months  or 
more,  actual  losses  being  incurred  on  lots  removed  from  store  with- 
in shorter  periods. 

The  simplest  handling  operation  is  the  receiving  of  goods  from 
the  tail-board  of  a  truck,  the  hoisting  and  piling  in  warehouse  and 
the  re- delivery  to  the  tail-board  of  a  truck  (other  services  being 
sometimes  required  and  sometimes  not)  ;  it  is  therefore  good  ac- 
counting practice  to  make  this  the  base  operation"  charged  for  in 
the  first  month  and  make  extra  charges  for  extra  services.  Thus 
car  loading  and  unloading  should  be  charged  for  separately,  as  well 
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as  cartage,  weighing  or  any  other  service  required,  each  being 
based  on  productive  cost  plus  overhead,  plus  profit. 

In  these  days  of  advancing  wages,  cost  figures  at  the  time  goods 
are  received  may  be  based  on  a  wage  scale  far  lower  than  when  the 
goods  are  delivered.  The  present  method  of  billing  for  receiving 
and  delivering  allows  no  opportunity  of  taking  care  of  this  possible 
source  of  loss.  The  proper  method  of  handling  this  phase  of  the 
subject  would  be  to  charge  for  the  handling  in  when  goods  are  re- 
ceived and  to  charge  handling  out  to  the  party  then  owning  the 
goods  when  delivery  is  made.  This  is  such  a  radical  charge  that 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  such  a  recommendation  at  this 
time. 

It  is  very  essential  that  much  data  be  secured  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  productive  labor  cost  of  handling  all  kinds  of 
merchandise.  The  American  Warehousemen's  Association  has 
established  a  Central  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  data 
concerning  handling  costs;  this  information  is  being  secured  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  its  value  to  a  warehouseman  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Productive  labor  as  used  in  this  Report  is  understood  to  mean 
the  wage  cost  of  the  laborers  and  checkers  while  actually  employed 
on  an  operation  for  which  the  warehouse  is  making  k  charge. 

In  order  to  make  these  records  valuable  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  they  should  be  computed  on  a  man-hour  basis.  By  the 
use  of  man-hours  real  comparison  may  be  made  and  results  may 
be  easily  translated  into  dollars  and  cents  by  applying  the  wage 
per  hour  prevailing  in  any  particular  locality. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Bureau,  informa- 
tion bureaus  in  connection  with  local  associations  of  warehousemen 
with  paid  Actuaries  are  being  established  throughout  the  country. 
Exchange  of  information  in  regard  to  man-hour  costs  between 
different  parts  of  the  country  can  thus  be  readily  accomplished  and 
all  sections  can  quote  reasonable  rates  even  on  commodities  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar. 

An  example  showing  the  method  of  applying  this  system  of  han- 
dling charges  follows: 
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RECEIVING  AND  DELIVERING  1,037  BAGS  TAPIOCA 

Average  Weight  152  Lbs. 
Receiving  Total  Man-Hours    Man-Hours  per  Pkg. 

1  Checker,    9  men  5%  hrs.     52.50  .05 

Delivering 

1  Checker,     5  men  9%  hrs.     57.00  .054 


109.50  .104 

Labor  computed  at  55  cents  per  hour. 

Cost       Cost 

Total  per  pkg.  per  100 

Cost  in  cents  in  cents 
Labor  cost,  109.50  man-hours  at  55c..$  60.23  5.8        3.81 

125%  overhead  75.29  7.3        4.80 


$135.52         13.1     8     .61 
10%  profit  13.55  1.3  .86 


$149.07         14.4         9.47 
As  the  next  package  rate  step  above  14.4  is  15,  this  would  be  the 

handling  rate  to  apply,  assuming  the  example  to  be  a  fair  average 

productive  labor  cost. 

A  method  for  securing  productive  labor  costs  as  well  as  amount 

of  overhead  expense  is  shown  in  the  later  sections  on  Pay-Roil 

Division  and  Determination  of  Overhead. 

Uniform  Cost  Accounting 

Uniform  systems  of  accounts  and  statistical  records  form  the 
bedrock  upon  which  any  rate  foundation  or  structure  must  be  built 
if  the  building  is  to  stand  the  tests  which  are  bound  to  be  applied 
either  by  customers  or  by  public  officials.  This  is  as  pertinent  to 
warehousing  as  it  is  to  transportation  or  any  other  form  of  public 
utility. 

In  calculating  rates,  statistical  data  must  be  available  from  many 
warehouses  in  order  that  averages  may  be  obtained  upon  which  to 
establish  standards.  Uniform  systems  of  keeping  the  accounts  and 
statistics  by  the  warehouses  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  justify 
rates  made  for  storage,  handling,  car  unloading  and  loading,  or 
any  other  service  rendered. 

A  suitable  system  of  uniform  accounting  will  necessitate: 
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/.     Classification  of  Earnings  or  Receipts. 

Uniform  classiiioation  with  separate  accounts  for  these  earnings 
from  all  important  sources: 

(a)  Storage. 

(b)  Handling. 

Note — Handling  is  here  understood  to  mean  the  in  and  out  han- 
dling from  sill  to  sill  of  the  warehouse,  customarily  charged  in  the 
first  month. 

(c)  Weighing  and  sampling. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  extra  services. 

(e)  Loading  and  unloading  cars. 

(f)  All  other  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue. 

//.     Classification  of  Expenses. 

Uniform  classification  of  expense  of  operating,  with  separate  ac- 
counts sub-divided  as  in  earnings. 

(a)  Storage. 

(b)  Handling   (corresponding  to  b,  c,  and  d,  under  Earnings). 

(e)  Car  Service. 

(f)  Expenses  connected  with  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue. 

///.     Determination  of  Invesbmerut. 

SLand 
Buildings 
Private  Street 

,,._,.  ,  (Elevators 

(b)  Equipment j^^^^j^^_  ^^^_ 

^Land 

(c)  Trackage  facilities.: ;;Car  Tracks 

(Car  Platforms 

AIV.     Determination  and  Application  of  Overhead  Expenses. 

All  pay-roll  items  and  other  expenses  which  cannot  be  applied 
directly  to  Storage,  Handling,  Car  Service,  or  any  other  particular 
service,  must  be  analyzed  and  distributed  according  to  a  uniform 
plan.  These  being  added  to  the  direct  costs,  the  entire  or  true  cost 
of  each  service  will  be  found. 
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Classification  of  Expenses  in  Detail 

EXPENSE    (a)    storage 
The  storage  expenses  include  the  following  items: 

Rent,  or  in  Lieu  of  Rent. 

1.  Seven  per  cent,  on  investment  including  buildings,  land  occu- 
pied by  buildings  and  interest,  taxes  and  insurance  during  con- 
struction. 

2.  Depreciation — 2  per  cent,  on  value  of  brick  or  concrete  build- 
ings and  3  per  cent,  on  frame  buildings. 

3.  Obsolescence. 

4.  Fire  insurance  on  buildings. 

5.  Taxes,  Federal,  State  and  Municipal,  applicable  to  real 
estate. 

6.  Repairs  to  building. 

7.  Landlord's  risk,  amortization  and  profit  on  investment. 
Administration  and  Operating  Expenses,  Taxes,  Etc. 

1.  One-third  of  executives'  salaries,  salaries  of  departmental 
heads,  office  salaries,  general  office  and  miscellaneous  expense. 

2.  Watching. 

3.  Advertising. 

4.  Interest  on  working  capital. 

5.  Taxes.     Applicable  to  storage. 

6.  Contingencies. 

explanatory  notes  (expense  (a)  storage) 

Investment. 

If  the  plant  is  rented,  estimated  values  should  be  used. 
Depreciation. 

Depreciation  as  usually  allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment is  2  per  cent,  on  brick  or  concrete  buildings  and  3  per  cent, 
on  frame  buildings.         ' 
Obsolescemce. 

Obsolescence   as   allowed  by  the   Internal   Revenue   Department 
should  be  given  due  consideration. 
Repairs. 

This  item  comprises  only  ordinary  repairs  to  keep  buildings  in 
good  condition.  Extraordinary  repairs  increasing  the  value  of  the 
plant  should  go  to  capital  or  investment  accounts. 
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General  Expenses. 

An  analysis  of  a  number  of  warehouses  shows  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  of  the  office  employees,  and  therefore  the  manage- 
ment also,  is  concerned  with  the  various  handling  operations.  Stor- 
age is  rental  and  can  be  carried  on  by  a  very  small  force  if  a  con- 
tractor or  some  other  party  attends  to  the  handling.  Office  ex- 
penses, such  as  telephones,  office  coal  and  light,  and  sundry  ex- 
penses are  also  included  in  this  item. 
Watching 

Watching  is  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  reduces  the 
fire  insurance  rate.     It,  therefore,  is  a  proper  storage  expense. 
Advertising. 

Advertising  for  storage  only  belongs  here.  The  warehouseman's 
principal  business  is  that  of  storage,  and  handling  is  incidental  to 
it;  accordingly  it  is  proper  to  consider  advertising  for  storage 
purely  a  storage  expense.  Advertising  for  laborers  is  a  labor  ex- 
pense. 
Interest  on  Working  Capital. 

A  certain  amount  of  working  capital  is  necessary  to  carry  bills 
receivable. 

EXPENSE       (b)       handling 

(C)  WEIGHING  AND   SAMPLING 

(D)  MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRA   SERVICE 

1.  Actual   warehouse   labor   employed    productively,   including 
warehouse  clerks,  checkers  and  weighers. 

2.  Non-productive  labor,  including: 

Moving  merchandise. 
Holiday  time. 
Janitor  and  cleaning. 
Undistributed  labor. 

3.  Liability  insurance. 

4.  Seven  per  cent,  on  the  investment  in  equipment,  including 
elevators,  whips,  trucks,  scales,  etc. 

5.  Taxes  applicable  to  handling  whether  assessed  on  value  of 
equipment,  amount  of  working  capital  or  on  income. 

6.  Ten  per  cent,  depreciation  on  Item  4. , 

7.  Repairs  to  equipment. 

8.  Power  and  light. 
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9.  Claims. 

10.  Two-thirds  of  executives'  salaries,  salaries  of  departmental 
heads,  office  salaries,  general  office  and  miscellaneous  expense. 
(Less  amount  charged  to  car  service.) 

11.  Interest  on  working  capital. 

12.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  connected  with  labor. 
Note  A. — Items  2  to  12,  inclusive,  divided  by  Item  1  will  produce 

the  percentage  of  overhead  expense  for  handling. 
Note  B. — Item  10  includes: 

Executive  salaries  Telephone 

Salaries  of  departmental  heads  Water 
Office  salaries  Coal  for  office  heating 

Office  supplies  Contributions 

and  all  miscellaneous  small  items  of  expense  not  directly  charge- 
able to  Storage,  Handling,  Car  Service  or  other  miscellaneous 
services. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 
Productive  and  N on-Productive  Labor. 

The  method  of  finding  these  amounts  by  divisions  of  the  pay-roll 
is  discussed  in  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Equipment  Investment. 

The  investment  in  equipment  should  be  determined  by  the  ware- 
houseman to  furnish  a  basis  for  these  figures. 
Power  asnd  Light. 

Furnishing  of  power  or  light  is  a  labor  service,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  merchandise  handled,  storage  as  such  not 
requiring  either.    They  are  therefore  handling  expenses. 

(Storage  should  be  kept  a  simple  space  rental  proposition.) 
Claims. 

This  refers  to  breakage  and  loss  claims  due  to  negligence  in  han- 
dling merchandise.     There  are  some  claims  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  storage  liability,  such  as  damage  from  leaking  roofs. 
Each  claim  should  be  analyzed  and  placed  where  it  belongs. 
Portion  of  General  Expenses. 

Where  the  labor  covers  more  than  one  service,  it  is  defensible  to 
distribute  the  overhead  expense  proportionally  according  to  the 
percentage  the  gross  billing  for  each  service  bears  to  the  total 
gross  billing  for  labor. 
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Miscellaneous  Expense. 

This  covers  items  of  general  expense,  directly  chargeable  to 
labor. 

Lubricants  for  equipment,  general  care  of  equipment  and  em- 
ployment departments  are  some  items  which  are  included. 

EXPENSE    (E)    car  SERVICE 

1.  Actual  labor  loading  and  unloading  cars. 

2.  Non-productive  labor. 

3.  Liability  insurance. 

4.  Seven  per  cent,  on  investment  in  land,  tracks  and  platforms. 

5.  Taxes  applicable  to  Car  Service. 

6.  Five  per  cent,  depreciation  on  investment  in  tracks,  etc. 

7.  Repairs  to  tracks,  etc. 

8.  A  share  of  executives'  salaries,  salaries  of  departmental 
heads,  office  salaries  and  general  office  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

9.  Interest  on  working  capital. 
10.     Contingencies. 

Note. — Item  8  should  be  determined  as  follows:  Find  the  per- 
centage relation  which  the  billings  for  loading  and  unloading  cars 
bear  to  the  total  billings,  exclusive  of  storage.  Credit  the  amount 
represented  by  this  percentage  to  Item  10,  Expense  (B)  Handling, 
(C)  Weighing  and  Sampling,  (D)  Miscellaneous  Extra  Services, 
and  charge  a  like  amount  to  Item  8  under  Expense  (E)  Car 
Service. 

PILE  HEIGHT  MODIFICATIONS  FOE  CUBIC  SYSTEM 

Pile  Height  Advance 

4.50  to  4.93  6  Classes 

4.09    "    4.49  7 

3.72    "    4.08  8 

3.38    "    3.71  9 

3.07    "    3.37  10 

2.79    "    3.06  11 

Note. — For  less  than  1/10  lot  unit  quantity  and  I.  P.  D.  double 
the  storage  and  handling  rate  of  lot  unit  quantity; 


Pile  Height 

Advance 

7.96  or  over 

7.24  to  7.95 

1  Class 

6.58    "    7.23 

2  Classes 

5.98    "    6.57 

3       " 

5.44    "    5.97 

5 

4.94    "    5.43 

5        " 
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Mr.  Witters — Today  at  mid-day  lunch,  they  served  us 
a  piece  of  mince  pie.  It  was  great!  It  had  good  crust 
and  it  had  good  filing;  but  if  they  had  taken  the  filling 
out  and  just  given  us  the  crust,  I  don't  believe  that  any 
of  us  would  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  we  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  mince  pie  or  apple 
pie — and  that  is  the  situation  on  this  report  tonight :  We 
have  given  you  the  crust ;  the  mince  meat  has  been  taken 
out — ^we  haven't  the  time  to  take  it  up  tonight;  Mr. 
Jacobson  was  unable  to  stay  and  take  his  part  up ;  I  don't 
believe  Mr.  Carruth  and  Mr.  Bacon  can  stay  and  give  you 
tonight  just  what  has  been  put  into  this  report.  These 
men  have  worked  hard ;  they  have  produced  a  wonderful 
report;  they  have  given  you  information  in  this  report 
that  means  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket;  it  means 
easier  working  conditions ;  it  means  bigger  business — and 
a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  them.  I  am  sorry  that  th'e 
lateness  of  the  hour  will  not  permit  the  analysis  of  this 
report  which  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Maxwell — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  take 
up  this  report  in  detail  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  A.  M. 
That  will  give  us  one  hour  and  a  half  to  discuss  it,  before 
the  meetings  of  the  other  Sections,  or  our  own  meeting. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  rather  think  that  possibly 
that  will  give  us  two  hours,  because  if  the  time  at  which 
we  convened  is  any  criterion,  I  think  it  was  near  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  got  started  today,  rather  than  ten. 

Mr.  Spear — Can't  everybody  who  is  here  now  try  to  be 
here  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock? 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  was  going  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Spear;  if  every  gentleman  will  pledge  his  Chairman  and 
he  in  turn  will  pledge  you  to  be  here  tomorrow  morning 
at  nine  o'clock,  we  can  put  this  matter  across. 
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Mk.  Spear — I  will  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Chairman  Van  Name — You  have  heard  the  motion, 
gentlemen.    Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Nichols — Mr.  Charman,  I  would  just  like  to  sug- 
gest that  in  all  probability  those  reports  will  come  in  on 
tonight's  train  and  in  the  morning  everyone  will  have  a 
copy. 

Chairman  Van  Name — All  those  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Spear's  motion  will  signify  by  saying  "aye";  opposed 
"no".    It  is  carried  and  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Cris's — Gentlemen,  it  is  mighty  distressing 
that  in  the  shipment  of  three  packages,  the  one  which  the 
express  company  failed  to  deliver  was  the  package  of 
these  reports.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  they  selected  that  particular  package 
to  carry  by,  or  lose,  or  something ;  but  we  hope  to  have  it 
here  for  you  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  Van  Name — I  think  we  gentlemen  assem- 
bled here  should  give  Mr.  Witters  our  most  hearty  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  his  work  on  that  Committee.  All 
those  in  favor  signify  by  giving  him  three  cheers. 

Three  rousing  cheers  were  given  to  Mr.  Witters  in  ap- 
preciation for  his  work  on  the  Committee. 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

MERCHANDISE  SUB-DIVISION 

The  meeting  convened  at  9:10  A.  M.,  Mr.  D.  H.  Van 
Name  presiding. 

Chairman  Van  Name — We  are  now  in  session  for  the 
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continued  meeting  from  last  night  on  the  Central  Bureau 
Report,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  "the  meeting  over  to  Mr. 
Witters,  to  preside,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  give  him 
your  attention  to  the  best  of  your  ability.    Mr.  Witters. 

Vice-Chairman  Witters — It  was  suggested  by  a  man 
who  is  not  here,  that  we  reverse  the  action,  and  instead 
of  taking  up  this  report  in  regular  order,  that  we  take  up 
the  Standard  Warehouse  first,  as  that  is  the  base  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  is  built;  that  is  the  base  on  which  the 
report  is  built.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  so  few  of  us 
here  to  hear  Mr.  Spear  explain  to  us  this  Standardized 
Warehouse,  but  that  is  their  fault  and  their  loss,  and  not 
ours,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Speak  to  come  up  and 
start  in. 

Mr.  Spear — This  report,  of  course,  Mr.  Witters  has 
explained,  was  gotten  out  because  the  old  report  was 
found  to  be  obsolete  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
thing  up  to  date.  The  last  few  years  have  so  changed  the 
costs  of  building  and  operations,  that  anything  of  1918 
might  as  well  be  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  cost  of 
buildings,  the  replacement  value  of  buildings,  has  enor- 
mously increased.  All  the  operating  expenses  have  in- 
creased. It  is  necessary  to  pay  very  much  larger  salaries 
in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  living ;  and  there  is  of  course 
no  need  to  tell  you,  (all  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with 
that  fact)  that  was  the  cause  of  the  revision  of  the  Stand- 
ard Warehouse.  We  have  also  changed  somewhat  the  ac- 
counting method  in  order  to,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, make  it  less  liable  to  be  shot  full  of  holes  in  some 
Public  Service  Commission  hearing,  if  they  happen  to 
have  a  very  up-to-date  accounting  expert.  We  aren't  per- 
fect; opinions  vary  even  among  experts,  you  know,  and 
the  theories  on  which  this  is  built  I  suppose,  like  any- 
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thing  else,  might  be  contested;  and  it  may  be  that  even 
the  Public  Service  Commission  would  rule  some  of  our 
facts  out  of  order.  We  have,  however,  done  the  very  best 
we  knew  how,  with  the  knowledge  and  information  that 
we  possessed,  to  make  this  a  sound  proposition,  one  upon 
which  the  warehouse  industry  can  build  and  can  make 
fair  profits,  just  as  we  want  to  make  it  so  that  the  indus- 
try can  make  as  large  profits,  practically,  as  would  be  apt 
to  be  allowed.  As  I  have  often  said,  we  are  not  in  the 
business  for  our  health  usually;  we  are  in  it  to  make 
money — ^we  want  to  make  it  in  a  straight,  honest  fashion ; 
we  don't  want  our  customers  to  think  we  are  a  philan- 
thropy, but  we  want  them  to  know  that  we  are  a  sound 
going  business,  making  money ;  and  we  also,  for  our  own 
protection,  have  to  make  money  in  order  to  be  able  to  in- 
crease our  plants,  have  new  construction,  or  interest  in- 
vestment bankers  in  warehouse  propositions. 

Many  people  can  operate  for  very  much  less,  and  will 
continue  to  operate  for  very  much  less  than  the  figures 
which  are  given  in  this  guide.  Many  concerns  have  these 
properties  at  leases,  (we  have  heard  of  leases  as  low  as 
nine  and  ten  cents  a  foot  and  of  course  they  can  rent 
lower  or  they  can  make  very  large  profits  by  operating  up 
to  sound  value  at  the  present  time.  We  believe  that  they 
are  perfectly  justified  to  operate  upon  a  basis  of  sound 
value  and  take  those  profits  as  real  estate  profits,  appreci- 
ation profits,  due  to  their  favorable  lease  and  the  risks 
that  were  taken  at  that  time. 

Exception  will  be  taken,  undoubtedly — or  has  already 
been  taken — to  some  of  the  figures  of  costs  here.  Some- 
body will  say  that  the  elevators  are  too  cheap.  Some- 
body else  will  say  that  the  whip  hoists  are  too  high ;  some- 
body will  say  that  the  land  should  be  higher,  and  some- 
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body  else  will  say  that  the  building  could  have  been  built 
for  twenty-five  cents  less.  We  have  had  to  use  averages. 
We  have  tried  to  use  very  conservative  averages.  The 
land  value  is  very  low  in  the  building,  in  this  standard 
example,  and  yet  there  is  even  cheaper  land  to  be  had  in 
small  communities.  It  may  be  that  some  small  commun- 
ity will  give  the  warehouse  company  land  to  build  their 
building  on  or  have  it  free  of  taxes,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  different  factors 
which  will  make  every  unit  of  the  warehouse  business 
differ  from  this  example.  This  is  simply  an  example:  it 
is  something  to  measure  up  your  own  community,  or  to 
measure  up  your  own  warehouse  proposition  by;  some- 
thing to  make  you  think,  and  something  to  help  you  to 
justify  profits  by. 

We  have  stuck  as  near  as  possible  to  the  same  size 
building  as  was  used ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  was  a  ques- 
tion, we  have  tried  to  stick  to  the  old  example  used  in  the 
1918  report,  trying  to  make  this  compare  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  that  1918  building.  However,  we  have  not 
hesitated,  where  we  thought  the  old  example  could  be  im- 
proved on,  to  make  that  improvement.  One  of  the  things 
which  came  out  (which  you  heard  about  through  our 
friend  yesterday)  was  in  regard  to  concrete  construction. 
The  first  standard  example,  the  1916  one,  was  a  slow 
burning  mill  construction,  with  sprinklers,  which  was  the 
most  economical  building  for  the  warehouse  builder  at 
that  time.  Of  course  many  people  built  concrete  build- 
ings because  they  preferred  them,  because  they  got  slight- 
ly lower  insurance  rates,  and  because  of  the  advertising 
value  of  a  strictly  fireproof  structure ;  but  this  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  economical  building.  In  June  of  this 
year,  when  we  were  working  on  this  example,  the  tide  haid 
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turned  in  favor  of  the  concrete  building.  Lumber  for  a 
mill  construction  building ;  large  pine  timbers,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  had  gone  up  to  dizzy  heights  and  had  put  the 
concrete  structure,  even  at  costs  of  concrete  and  brick  and 
other  materials,  a  little  ahead  of  the  slow  burning  mill 
type.  Our  engineers  tell  us  that  today  the  pendulum  has 
swung  slightly  back  and  there  is  slight  advantage  today, 
just  from  the  natural  cost  proposition,  of  a  250  pounds 
standard  warehouse,  in  favor  of  the  mill  construction. 
The  heavy  lumber  has  dropped  almost  in  half,  I  under- 
stand, at  mill  price,  although  there  is  considerable  doubt 
about  the  ability  to  fill  contracts  at  the  prices  which  are 
quoted ;  that  is,  if  you  actually  had  a  warehouse  proposi- 
tion put  up  at  the  present  day,  it-  would  be  quite  doubtful 
if  you  could  get  your  specification  at  prices  that  are  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  funny  thing  about  a  market  price,  you 
know,  that  when  you  go  to  buy  you  cannot  find  anybody 
selling  at  the  market;  that  they  have  some  little  "if"  or 
"but"  or  "and"  that  forces  you  above  it.  So  I  imagine 
that  on  an  actual  building  proposition  ihe  two  types  of 
construction  at  the  present  day  are  just  about  on  a  par. 
However,  we  have  used  the  concrete,  and  I  think  we  have 
wisely  done  it,  even  if  the  cost  of  mill  construction  goes 
lower,  which  I  don't  think,  proportionately,  it  will  do  very 
much.    We  have  used  the  concrete  building. 

I  am  going  to  read  the  foreword  here,  because  we 
worded  it  with  malice  aforethought,  in  order  to  bring  out 
what  this  means. 

Of  course  it  is  very,  very  regrettable  that  we  have  not 
got  these  reports,  so  that  everybody  can  be  following 
them,  and  if  you  want  me  to  repeat  or  in  any  way  ex- 
plain, don't  hesitate  to  ask. 
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System  Illustrated  by  a  Standard  Warehouse  Constructed  in 

1920,  Showing  Initial  Cost  of  Plant  with  Estimateid  Capital, 

Fixed  Charges,  Operating  Expenses,  Operating  Revenues 

and  Net  Return 
This  example  has  been  prepared  after  exhaustive  study  of 
numerous  estimates  furnished  hy  competent  authorities,  as  a  con- 
servative illustration  of  the  rates  required  to  produce  a  reasonably 
adequate  return.  The  majority  of  warehouse  buildings  constructed 
during  1920  have  exceeded  the  estimated  costs  indicated  below. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this  illustration  covers  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  this  type  of  warehouse 
and  that  the  conclusions  as  to  rates  reached  through  its  use  must 
-U03  qSnojqq.  'gq  Xuui  9S133  9i{^  SB  pjBMUMop  JO  pjBAvdn  pssiAaj  aq 
sideration  of  local  conditions,  depreciation,  land  values,  accessi- 
bility, etc. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

standard  re-inforced  concrete  200'  X  100'  (outside  dimensions) , 
six  stories  and  basement,  flat  slab  construction  with  brick  or  hollow 
tile  panels.  Three  12"  fire  walls  of  brick  or  hollow  tile  equally 
dividing  building  into  four  sections,  and  two  concrete  enclosed  stair- 
ways. Clearance  between  floors  10'  except  15'  on  first  floor.  All 
floors  having  not  less  than  250  lbs.  per  square  foot  rated  floor-load 
capacity  served  with  standard  dry  pipe  Sprinkler  system^,  two 
source  supply,  with  tank  of  50,000  gals,  capacity.  Equipment  con^ 
sisting  of  four  (4)  8,000  pound  elevators,  four  (4)  double  whip 
hoists,  electric  lights,  inter-communicating  telephones  between  office 
and  each  floor,  operating  office,  shipping  clerks'  office  and  room  for 
laborers,  necessary  plumbing,  heating  and  furniture  for  offices  and 
laborers'  room. 

(No  figures  have  been  included  for  interior  tiering  machines  and 
wiring,  but  these  should  be  installed  in  any  warehouse  handling 
heavy  materials.) 

Facilities  for  handling  cars  consisting  of  two  (2)  railroad  tracks 
with  capacity  for  five  (5)  cars  each,  platform  10'  wide  on  track 
side  of  building. 

Area  outside  walls  200'  X  100'  X  7  =  140,000  square  feet 
Area  inside  walls     195'  X    98'  X  7  =  133,770         " 
Area   available    (taking  out   office, 
shipping   and  laborers'   rooms, 
elevators  and  stairways)  =^  123,000         "  " 
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ESTIMATED  COST — 1920 


Land. 

For  buildings  20,000  sq.  ft. 

For  railroad  siding  and  plat- 
form       7,000    "     " 

For  siding  connection 1,000    "     " 


28,000  sq.  ft.  at  $2.00....$  56,000.00 
(No  allowance  is  made  for  private  streets  which  in 
many  cases  are  necessary.) 

Building. 

Construction,   engineering   and   supervision   including 

equipment  and  tank,  140,000  square  feet  at  $3.75  525,000.00 
Two   (2)   tracks  and  platform  200'  X  10' 8,000.00 

Equipment. 

Elevators,  whips,  wiring,  heating,  plumbing,  tele- 
phones, partitions  and  furniture  for  offices,  ship- 
ping room  and  laborers'  room 50,000.00 

Organization  and  charter 2,000i00 

Interest  on  land  during  construction — 1  year  at  7%.—  3,920.00 

Taxes  and  insurance  during  construction 11,620.00 

Interest  on  building  cost  during  construction..... 10,000.00 

Working  capital  83,460.00 

Capital  Assets  $750,000.00 

(A)  Storage 

ESTIMATED  INCOME 

123,000  square  feet  of  available  floor  space  at  96  cents 
per  square  foot  per  year  based  on  16  cents  per 
square  foot  per  month,  50%  of  space  occupied $118,080.00 

Note. — Main  aisles  and  columns  occupy  25  per  cent,  of  total 
space  inside  of  walls  after  deducting  elevators,  stairways,  office, 
shipping  and  laborers'  room.  The  above  basis  of  50  per  cent, 
therefore  presupposes  an  average  storage  .occupancy  throughout 
the  year  of  66%  per  cent,  of  actual  occupiable  storage  space. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 

Rent.     (Or  in  lieu  of  rent) 
1.     Interest  on  investment: 

Building  $525,000.00 

Land,   portion   occupied 

by  building  only 40,000.00 

Organization  2,000.00 

Interest,  taxes  and  in- 
surance during  con- 
struction          25,540.00 


$592,540.00  at  7%  $  41,478.00 

2.  Depreciation,  building 

above  foundation  500,000.00  at  2%  10,000.00 

3.  Obsolescence    525,000.00  at  1%  5,250.00 

4.  Fire    insurance    90%     of 

value  of  building  above 

foundation  450,000.00  at  Vs  of  1%  562.00 

5.  Taxes,  Federal,  State  and 

Municipal    16,000.00 

6.  Repairs  to  buildings 500,000.00  at  1%  5,000.00 

7.  Landlord's  risk,  amortiza- 

tion  and   profit    on    in- 
vestment    592,540.00  at  2y2%  14,814.00 


Total  Rent  (Or  in  lieu  of  rent $  93,104.00 

Estimated  Administration  and  Operating  Expenses,  Taxes,  Etc. 

1.  One- third  of  executives'  salaries,  salaries  of  depart- 

mental  heads,   office   salaries,   general    office   and 

miscellaneous  expense  $  10,000.00 

2.  Watchmen  and  watching  supervision 2,500.00 

3.  Advertising  3,000.00 

4.  Interest  on  working  capital— $50,000  at  7% 3,500.00 

5.  Taxes 800.00 

6.  Contingencies 2,676.00 


Total   administration   and   operating  expenses, 

taxes,  etc $22,476.00 
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Total  storage  expenses 115,580.00 

Net  income  from  storage 2,500.00 

ANALYSIS 

Average  Dollars 
Sq.  Ft.       per   Cents  per 
Floor  Space  Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft. 
Occupied    per  Yr.  per  Mo. 
Storage  income      $118,080.00  divided  by      61,500       1.92       16.00 
Storage   expenses     115,580.00        "        "        61,500       1.88       15.67 
Profit  2,500.00        "        "        61,500         .04  .33 

Irbvestment. 

Working  capital  $50,000.00 

2,500  divided  by  50,000  =  5%  profit  on  investment. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  profit  here  indicated 
covers  Storage  only,  profit  arising  from  ownership  of  the  building 
being  provided  for  under  Rent,   on  this  page.     The  proprietor's 
salary  is  included  in  executives'  salaries. 

EXPENSE  ITEMS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  ESTIMATE 

Bailee's  responsibility  and  risk. 
Loss  and  damage  on  goods. 
Bad  debts. 
Maintenance  of  private  highways. 

INCOME  ITEMS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  ESTIMATE 

Short  periods  of  storage. 
(B)  Handling,  (C)  Weighing  and  Sampling,  (4)  Miscellanfous 

Extra  Service 
estimated  income 

Receiving  and  delivering  billed $  80,000.00 

Weighing  and  sampling  billed 7,000.00 

Extra  service  billed 9,000.00 

Total  Income  $  96,000.00 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 

1.  Actual  productive  labor  employed  in  receiving  and 
delivering,  weighing  and  sampling,  and  extra 
service    $  38,000.00 
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2.  Non-productive  labor  13,000.00 

3.  Liability  insurance   1,500.00 

4.  Interest     on     investment     in     equipment — $50,000 

at  7%  3,500.00 

5.  Taxes 1,600.00 

6.  Ten  per  cent,  depreciation  on  Item  4 5,000.00 

7.  Repairs  on  Item  4  at  5% 2,500.00 

8.  Power  and  light 3,000.00 

9.  Claims    500.00 

10.  Two-thirds  of  salaries,  etc $  20,000.00 

Less  amount  charged  to  Car  Service 5,455.00 

14,545.00 

11.  Interest  on  working  capital — $26,000  at  7% 1,820.00 

12.  Miscellaneous   expense   4,000.00 

Total   Expense   $  88,965.00 

Profit    7,035.00 

InvesUnent. 

Equipment    $  50,000.00 

Working  capital   26,000.00 

$  76,000.00 
7,035  divided  by  76,000  =  9.26%  profit  on  investment. 

Total  expense $  88,965.00 

Productive  labor  38,000.00 

Handling  overhead  expense $  50,965.00 

Per  cent,  overhead  expense  50,965  divided  by  38,000  =  1347f. 

(E)  Car  Service 

ESTIMATED   INCOME 

Unloading  cars  $21,000.00 

Loading  cars  15,000.00 

$36,000.00 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 

1.  Actual  labor  loading  and  unloading  cars  $14,000.00 

2.  Non-productive  labor 6,800.00 

3.  Liability  insurance  700.00 

4.  Interest  on  investment  at  7%: 
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Land    $16,000.00 

Tracks  and  platform  8,000.00 


$24,000.00  1,680.00 

5.  Taxes    750.00 

6.  Depreciation  on   tracks,   etc 400.00 

7.  ,  Repairs  on  tracks,  etc 750.00 

8.  Share  of  executives'  salaries,  office  salaries,  etc 5,455.00 

9.  Interest  on  working  capital — $7,460  at  7%  522.00 

10.     Contingencies    1,678.00 


$32,735.00 

Profit    3,265.00 

Investment. 

Tracks,   etc $24,000.00 

Working  capital   7,460.00 


$31,460.00 
3,265  divided  by  31,460  =  10.38%  profit  on  investment. 

Total  car  service  expense $32,735.00 

Productive  labor  14,000.00 


Car  service  overhead  expense $18,735.00 

Per  cent,  overhead  expenses  18,735  divided  by  .14,000  ^  134%. 

Pay-Roll  Division 

In  order  that  the  vyarehouseman  may  determine  his  costs  accord- 
ing to  the  method  proposed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distribute  the 
pay-roll.  The  foundation  of  this  is  the  use  of  daily  time  cards, 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  laborers  or  gang  foremen, 
giving  the  time  of  the  man  or  men,  information  as  to  the  lot  of 
goods  handled  and  the  different  services  performed.  To  be  df 
real  value  this  must  be  carefully  carried  on  with  competent  super- 
vision and  made  to  balance  with  the  pay-roll.  A  portion  of  the 
results  will  be  productive  labor  costs  and  the  balance  non-pro- 
ductive items,  such  as  idle  time,  cleaning,  moving  merchandise  to. 
make  room,  etc. 

Determination  of  Overhead 

Next  must  be  ascertained  the  overhead  expense  which  applies 
to  handling  and  other  services.     This  is  done  by  adding  to  the 
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non-productive  labor,  the  liability  insurance,  interest,  depreciation, 
taxes,  repairs  to  equipment  and  other  items  as  shown  in  the  classi- 
fication of  Expense  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

Cost  Department 

We  recommend  that  each  warehouseman,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so,  organize  a  Cost  Department,  headed  by  a  man  who  com- 
bines good  accounting  ability  with  a  practical  warehouse  experi- 
ence, furnishing  him  with  as  much  assistance  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  work  up  to  date  at  all  times. 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association  has  established  a 
Central  Bureau,  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  work,  which  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  warehousemen  specimen  forms  and  information 
concerning  methods  of  keeping  cost  figures.  The  Primer  furnished 
by  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  outlines  a  simple 
method  of  cost  finding. 

An  Equitable  Profit  in  Each  Department 
Each  department  of  the  warehousemen's  plant  should  show  a' 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.     No  service  should  be  rendered  with- 
out profit.     All  profits  should  be  reasonable. 

Thus  the  Standard  Warehouse  Example  shows  profit  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  profit  on  the  building,  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  after  salary  to  the  proprietor,  as  follows: 

Storage   $  2,500.00 

Handling : 

Weighing,  sampling  and  miscellaneous  services     7,035.00 
Car  Service  3,265.00 

Total $  1 2,800.00 

No  department  should  perform  a  service  free  or  below  cost  to 
attract  storage  business,  for  indirect  rebate  is  thereby  given  which 
will  injure  the  business  far  more  than  the  few  dollars  received 
for  the  storage  gained. 

This  ideal  condition,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  not  heretofore  existed 
in  the  warehouse  industry. 

Conclusion 
The  foregoing  system  of  cost  accounting  and.  basis  for  tariffs, 
if  carried  out  intelligently,  will  give  the  warehouseman  the  fol- 
lowing knowledge: 
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Income,  cost  and  profit  of  maintaining  and  operating  each  unit 
of  warehouse  space. 

Income,  cost  and  profit  of  handling  each  lot  of  merchandise  from 
sill  to  sill. 

Income,  cost  and  profit  of  loading  and  unloading  cars. 

Income,  cost  and  profit  of  weighing  sampling  and  all  other 
services  for  which  separate  charges  are  made  to  the  customer. 

These  fundamental  facts  will  be  of  untold  assistance  in  quoting 
and  defending  prices  and  setting  a  new  and  higher  standard  for 
the  entire  industry.  A  warehouseman  will  then  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  quoting  rates  to  his  customers  because  he  will  have  that 
secure  feeling  that  his  rates  are  based  upon  proven  costs  with  a 
legitimate  profit  added.  These  will  also  permit  the  warehouseman 
to  exercise  intelligent  discrimination  in  the  taking  of  merchandise 
to  be  stored  by  him. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  warehouse  industry  be  enabled  to 
ride  ont  the  squalls  and  serious  storms  which  are  bound  to  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  business  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  E.  Witters, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Spear — You  will  notice  that  this  standard  example 
can  be  used  as  it  is  for  justification  for  conditions  in  some 
particular  locality.  Of  course,  you  have  to  work  up  your 
own  case.  If  you  want  to  use  this  form,  we  think  you  will 
come  out  well  with  it,  but  you  have  to  place  your  com- 
munity costs  against  this  and  make  up  your  case  before 
your  Commission  or  your  shippers,  before  you  can  justify 
your  own  rates. 

"Now  you  know  the  real  estate  operator  in  our  part  of 
the  land  (and  I  imagine  it  is  quite  usual) — ^that  is  not  the 
broker — generally  comes  around  and  tries  to  get  you  to 
lease  on  the  inside  space,  but  the  owner  of  the  buildings, 
who  is  leasing,  usually,  if  he  knows  his  business,  uses  the 
gross  area  of  the  building  in  making  his  leases ;  and  many 
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operators  who  have  been  ignorant  of  this  fact  have  been 
misled  by  such  prices  as  30c  a  foot,  which  was  bandied 
around  a  good  deal  during  the  war,  and  have  applied  that 
to  the  inside  measurements,  and  you  can  see  the  loss  right 
there  between  140,000  feet  and  133,770." 

Mr.  Nichoi-S — They  are  both  outside  measurements. 
In  a  100  X  200  building,  it  is  200,000,  or  more. 

MR.  Spear— 140,000  square  feet  is  the  gross.  200  x 
100  is  20,000  feet,  and  seven  times  20,000  is  140,000 
square  feet. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  am  talking  cubic  feet.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Mr.  Spear — I  am  glad  you  brought  out  that  fact,  Mr. 
Nichols.  The  furniture  man  usually  talks  in  cubic  feet. 
The  real  estate  operator  and  the  general  storage  man,  I 
think,  as  a  rule  talk  in  square  feet,  and  therefore  we  have 
used  in  our  report  square  feet,  whereas  the  furniture 
people  (I  am  not  sure  about  the  cold  storage  people)  have 
used  cubic  feet. 

So  that  there  are  140,000  square  feet  outside  the  walls 
and  133,  770  inside  the  walls.  Then  the  available  space 
that  we  talk  of,  taking  out  office,  shipping  and  laborers' 
rooms,  elevators  and  stairways — ^these  are  fixed  quantities 
which  are  of  no  value  for  the  actual  storage  of  the  goods, 
and  for  that  reason  that  available  figure  has  been  used 
both  in  the  old  report  and  in  this  report.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  variance  in  these  figures ;  leaving  the  avail- 
able area  128,000  square  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  less  than  the  gross  area  of  the  building. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Estimated  Cost  in  1920 — ^the  Land. 
We  haven't  changed  that  land  figure  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  wide  variances  in  land  conditions 
and  it  would  not  make  any  difference :  we  could  put  it  up 
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to  $10.00  or  put  it  down  to  nothing.    We  have  continued 
that  arbitrary  of  $2.00  a  foot. 

Mr.  Cole — In  that  available  space,  when  you  deduct 
the  staircases  and  the  elevators,  how  do  you  figure  the 
columns  ? 

Mr.  Spear — The  columns  come  out  later  in  our  50% 
occupancy  proposition,  when  the  imain  aisles  come  out. 
That  is  an  arbitrary  proposition.  They  might  have  been 
put  the  other  way,  but  we  just  happened  not  have  done  it. 

You  will  notice  that  the  land  proposition  here  is  the 
minimum. ;  it  is  a  very,  very  small  proposition,  and  while 
somebody  may  be  able  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings possibly  a  little,  very  likely  they  will  have  to  have 
more  land,  and  more  expensive  land  than  we  put  in. 

"Of  course,  in  our  own  case  we  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  land  given  up  to  private  streets.  Our  property 
is  narrowed ;  the  main  thoroughfare  going  by  this  end,  we 
have  to  have  a  thoroughfare  down  through  the  property 
and  the  buildings  on  both  sides,  and  of  course  there  would 
be  a  proportion  of  that  land  for  private  streets  required  in 
a  good  many  cases;  but  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much, 
that  was  not  put  in. 

"I'Tie  Building — we  have  made  quite  exhaustive  studies 
of  the  building  proposition.  Mr.  Tilly,  of  the  New  York 
Dock  Company,  and  myself  have  made  quite  a  study  of 
the  thing  and  we  have  given  our  best  average  estimate — 
a  very  conservative  one.  We  figured  that  in  certain  places 
they  would  go  very  much  above  this ;  in  other  places,  they 
would  go  below." 

Throughout  the  report  the  use  of  money  has  been 
placed  at  7%,  although  there  have  been  a  great  many 
cases  where  money  could  not  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as 
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this,  but  that  I  think  has  been  adopted  in  figuring  costs 
of  this  kind  quite  extensively  in  place  of  the  old  6  % . 

Now,  if  you  understand  the  intent  of  this  repori;,  it 
doesn't  make  any  great  diflference  whether  your  building 
is  $3.50,  $3.75,  or  $4.00,  or  even  $2.75— ^we  have  had  to 
use  some  figure;  we  have  done  it  just  the  best  we  could. 
You  may  disagree  with  us.  What  we  have  shown  is  that 
a  building  that  costs  this  must  get,  on  the  theory  of  50% 
occupancy,  a  certain  return,  in  order  to  make  certain  re- 
serves and  profits  and  pay  the  fixed  charges  and  operating 
expenses.  So  that  it  would  bring  forth  a  discussion  that 
would  last  forever,  if  every  one  of  these  items  were  taken 
exception  to.  We  figured  out  what  return  we  thought 
would  be  needed;  and  this  is  present  day  replacement 
value ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  isn't  the  right  time  for  mill 
warehouses;  it  may  be  that  present  day  value  won't  be 
used  very  much.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Committee,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  slight  revision 
of  costs — and  I  have  some  very  interesting  work  of  our 
own  engineers,  and  we  have  the  opinions  of  other  engi- 
neering firms  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Tilly  and  I,  who  made 
up  this  portion  of  the  report,  believe  that  there  are  going 
to  be  very  slight  reductions  in  building  costs  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  that  while  certain  materials  are  dropping, 
just  the  minute  the  building  demand  starts  up  again, 
prices  will  go  up — possibly  not  quite  to  the  same  level,  but 
so  nearly  that  there  won't  be  a  very  large  diiference  in 
the  figures. 

Mr.-  Beauchamp — May  I  ask  you  what  location  that 
estimate  is  based  on  ? 

Mr.  Spear — That  is  supposed  to  be  an  average  of  con- 
ditions the  country  over.  The  warehouse  of  this  size 
would  be  needed  in  the  cities  or  larger  communities. 
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Mr.  Beauchamp — How  do  you  arrive  at  your  estimate  ? 

Mr,  Spear — We  have  such  people  as  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Company,  who  have  given  us  the  basis  for  our 
prices;  we  have  our  own  engineers,  who  have  built  our 
own  plants,  and  they  are  very  careful  men.  We  had  the 
Turner  people  give  us  ideas  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  We  have  a  letter  from  them  which  gives  the 
variance  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  gone  into  the  thing.  Of  course,  from  all  the  evi- 
dence of  the  experts  that  we  have  employed  and  have 
been  able  to  get  in  touch  with,  we  believe  that  the  figures 
are  correct. 

You  know  that  very  frequently  an  architect  or  an  en- 
gineering firm,  or  somebody,  will  say,  "Why  we  put  up 
buildings  for  $2.30,  or  $2.00,  or  $1.75,"  or  something  like 
that.  Well,  when  you  analyze  that  thing,  or  when  you 
actually  get  down  to  building  that  building,  you  find  that 
they  meant  all  right,  but  when  you  got  through  with  the 
thing  you  discovered  that  they  only  included  the  skeleton 
of  the  structure,  or  based  the  estimate  on  prices  for  mate- 
rials or  things  that  couldn't  actually  be  obtained  in  the 
market.  Perhaps  when  an  engineering  concern  gives  you 
an  estimate  of  $2.75,  when  you  actually  get  the  bids  for 
that  building,  it  is  a  different  matter,  with  the  extras  and 
various  things.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  come  to. 

Mr.  Beauchamp — Well,  I  am  amazed  at  those  figures 
for  the  reason  that  my  company  has  recently  finished  a 
warehouse  building  which  we  consider  one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States,  for  its  size — it  isn't  large — ^and  it  only 
cost  us  $1.61  a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Nichols — Outside  ? 
Mr.  Beauchamp — ^Well,  I  am  amazed  at  those  figures 
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and  that  includes  elevators.  It  doesn't  include  the  sprink- 
ler system.    It  is  a  standard  building — 250  lbs.  floor  load. 

Mr.  Speae — I  am  not  going  to  try  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man at  all;  I  know  that  I  couldn't  build  such  a  building 
anywhere  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BEA.UCHAMP — And  I  have  an  estimate  for  a  build- 
ing in  another  city,  based  on  $2.00  a  square  foot — and  I 
will  gamble  on  that  money. 

Me.  Spear — Just  as  I  say,  I  have  heard  other  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  but  I  can't  do  it;  my  engineers  can't 
do  it ;  the  Turner  Construction  Company,  the  largest  con- 
cern building  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  can't  do 
it — and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  and  anybody  else 
who  can  get  building  on  that  price,  and  I  would  get  them, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nichols — Give  them  the  Union  rule  proposition. 

■Mr.  Spear — You  do  that,  John. 

Mr.  Nichols — They  had  their  building  all  designed  and 
all  ready,  and  started  in  to  move  in — $460,000,  grounds 
in  Boston.  When  they  went  into  it,  it  stood  them,  on  their 
books,  $840,000 — and  they  went  into  bankruptcy.  Now 
there  you  are. 

Mr.  Spear — All  I  can  say  is  that  if  in  your  community 
that  can  be  done,  you  aren't  justified  in  getting  the  re- 
turns that  we  show  for  this  type  of  building ;  that  is,  you 
have  to  revise  the  figures,  and  then  you  can  easily  work 
out,  by  the  revision  of  all  the  figures,  what  return  your 
community  should  get — and  the  system  allows  the  classi- 
fication down.  We  don't  expect  the  same  returns  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  As  I  say,  it  may  be  that  build- 
ings shouldn't  be  built  at  this  cost  at  the  present  time  and 
that  storage  prices  will  never  get  up  to  the  basis  shown 
here,  but  the  only  way  that  we  knew  of,  to  do  this,  was 
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to  base  it  on  the  expert  opinions  that  we  could  get  from 
the  best  people  we  knew  of,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Now 
that  is  the  meat  in  the  nut;  the  whole  balance  of  this 
comes  down  to  this  16c  figure.  You  all  probably  know 
that  each  square  foot  of  occupiable  space,  the  actual  space 
where  the  goods  are  piled,  in  order  to  bring  this  return, 
would  need  to  earn  16c  per  square  foot  on  the  packages 
actually  stored,  and  the  average  rates  on  all  commodities 
would  be  a  rate  that  would  bring  in  on  that  basis  16c  per 
square  foot  per  month.  That,  on  the  theory  of  50  %  occu- 
pancy, brings  an  average  of  8c  per  square  foot  per  month, 
or  96c  per  square  foot  per  year.  Buildings  are  leasing  in 
Boston  at  present  at  sixty  to  seventy  cents  a  square  foot 
— ^perhaps  a  minimum  of  50c  per  square  foot,  and  for  the 
risks  and  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  storage  business, 
the  additional  income  is  justified.  That  brings  the  stor- 
age estimated  income  to  50  % ;  on  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  50  %  occupany,  which  has  been  used  right  along ;  it  was 
used  in  the  old  guide  and  is  still  used,  as  it  hasn't  been 
disproved  as  yet.  We  are  ready  to  change  that  50%  occu- 
pancy when  there  are  enough  figures  to  prove  that  that 
is  too  small  or  too  great  an  average  occupancy.  The  "main 
aisle  and  columns  occupy  25  per  cent,  of  total  space  in- 
side of  walls  after  deducting  elevators,  stairways,  office, 
shipping  and  laborers'  room."  That  is  what  we  call  the 
available  space,  and  25%  of  that' available  space  is  esti- 
mated for  main  aisles  and  columns.  Then  the  balance  of 
that  50  %  occupancy  proposition  is  the  waste  space,  the 
vacant  space — waste  by  excessive  honeycomb  from  deliv- 
eries, and  the  eating  away  of  piles,  where  you  put  a  pile 
in  perfectly  square  and  then  month  by  month  it  is  eaten 
into  possibly  by  retail  deliveries — and  that  takes  care  of 
both  of  those  factors. 
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"Estimated  Expenses — Rent."  Now  here  is  where  we 
have  deviated  from  the  old  guide,  in  making  a  landlord- 
tenant  proposition  of  this,  with  a  different  rate  of  return 
for  the  real  estate  proposition  from  the  operating  propo- 
sition, and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  are 
your  own  landlord  or  not,  still  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples apply  because  if  you  act  as  your  own  landlord,  you 
are  justified  in  having  all  the  benefits  of  the  landlord, 
you  are  justified  in  having  all  the  benefits  of  the  landlord 
where  he  is  somebody  else. 

This  is  a  standard  concrete  construction  building  and 
2  %  is  usually  the  accepted  depreciation  figure  for  that. 

Our  concrete  friends  said  that  there  was  no  need  of  in- 
suring a  fireproof  building.  Yet  in  an  aboslutely  fireproof 
building  as  near  as  the  thing  ever  was  known,  valued  at 
$1,000,000  or  more,  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
a  few  years  ago,  they  were  absolutely  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  is  practically  7%  interest  plus  2%  depreciation, 
1%  obsolescence — which  makes  it  10;  and  2 14%  profit, 
amortization  and  landlord's  risk,  making  121/0%  on  the 
building. 

Now  you  understand  you  have  had  7%  on  that  operat- 
ing investment  and  the  5%,  making  12%. 

That  is  just  the  storage  proposition.  Then  we  have  the 
other  operations  of  the  storage  warehouseman,  necessi- 
tated, of  course,  in  handling  storage,  but  which  should 
absolutely  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We  classify  as  (B) 
Handling,  (C)  Weighing  and  Sampling,  (D)  Miscellane- 
ous Extra  Service. 

Remember  these  are  all  items  applying  tO  these  hand- 
ling services  and  miscellaneous  services,  and  taxes  there 
are  only  the  portion  applicable  to  that  part  of  it. 

Miscellaneous   expense,   $4,000;   a  Total   Expense   of 
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$88,965.00,  with  a  profit  for  handling,  weighing  and  sam- 
pling, miscellaneous  extra  service,  after  taking  care  of  its 
s.hare  of  the  overhead  and  so  forth,  (here  is  the  proposi- 
tion where  the  ideal  condition  oomes,  in  our  opinion,  when 
you  have  your  proper  storage  returns,  your  small  profit 
for  handling,  your  small  profit  for  weighing  and  sam- 
pling ;  your  small  profit  for  every  service  which  you  ren- 
dered, added  to  the  storage  profit,  instead  of  being  a  loss 
deducted  from  it,  as  it  always  used  to  be)  of  $7,035.00. 

If  your  example  in  your  community  were  like  this  ex- 
ample and  you  were  going  to  base  rates  on  it,  you  would 
take  your  cost  reports  from  your  productive  labor,  just 
the  actual  men  employed  on  the  job,  and  you  would  add 
134%  to  that;  and  then  a  percentage  for  profit  added  to 
that.  In  other  words,  in  this  case  $1.00  of  productive 
labor  would  be,  roughly,  $2.50  when  charged  to  the  cus- 
tomer. At  the  present,  in  billing  extra  labor,  that  is  one 
of  the  hard  things  to  get  up  to,  even  for  those  who  are 
striving  hardest  to  get  up  to  theory.  At  present  our  aver- 
age computing  wage  of  labor  is  60c  and  we  are  charging 
$1.25  an  hour  for  our  labor,  where  customers  want  to 
come  in  and  enter  goods  and  employ  our  labor.  In  the 
days  of  20c  labor  we  used  to  charge  30c  to  our  customer, 
and  we  have  gone  up  and  up,  and  our  last  jump  was  from 
$1.10  to  $1.25  in  our  last  tariff — and  we  haven't  quite 
covered  that  proposition  in  the  extra  labor  as  yet. 

"Car  Service."  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  ware- 
houses having  car  facilities,  railroad  siding  of  their  own. 
There  are  many  and  varying  conditions  in  this,  as  we  all 
realize.  In  some  cases  the  railroads  own  the  sidings,  or 
put  them  in  free  of  expenses.  This  presupposes  what  I 
think  is  coming  more  and  more :  the  private  owner  having 
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to  pay  for  the  sidings ;  but  of  course  there  are  many  favor- 
aJble  locations  right  alongside  of  the  roalroad. 

This,  of  course,  presupposes  making  a  charge  for  car 
unloading  and  loading,  which  has  been  rapidly  coming  in 
vogue  all  over  the  country.  It  may  be  there  are  certain 
conditions  in  certain  places  where  this  charge  is  not  justi- 
fied, but  I  think  it  is  justified  to  a  certain  extent  in  all 
places.  However,  it  may  not  be  necessarily  as  large  if  in 
the  location  all  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  railroad  out- 
side of  your  labor — the  investment,  which  forms  quite  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  might  be  left  out,  and  there- 
fore the  revenue  required  for  car  loading  and  unloading 
might  not  be  so  large.  But  this  is  presupposing  the  ware- 
houseman has  to  furnish  his  own  car  tracks  and  the  land 
for  the  car  tracks. 

Mr.  Maxwell — ^Could  I  ask  what  basis  you  use  in  com- 
puting the  income  from  car  service?  Does  that  come 
later  on? 

Mr.  Spear — These  are  arbitraries  in  these  cases,  taken 
just  to  make  an  example.  There  isn't  any  real  way  of  get- 
ting at  what  that  figure  will  be.  That  is  just  to  give  a  fig- 
ure that  you  can  form  your  own  example  from.  In  the 
case  of  the  building,  we  have  bases  for  all  our  figures,  be- 
cause the  income  is  based  on  a  certain  return,  that  50% 
occupancy  return;  but  in  this  there  is  no  knowing  what 
the  proportion  of  your  business  done  by  car  and  how  much 
done  by  team  would  be — it  would  vary  in  the  same  ware- 
house at  different  periods. 

Mr.  Maxwell — ^What  I  wondered  was  whether  you 
used  a  certain  aggregate  of  tonnage  at  so  much  per  ton? 

Me.  Spear — ^We  made  up  a  rough  estimate,  but  I  can't 
remember  just  what  the  tonnage  was  in  connection  with 
that. 
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Mk.  Skellett — At  the  start,  where  you  figure  16c  per 
square  foot  per  month  income,  I  was  wondering  if  that 
wasn't  just  a  rough  example  also. 

Mr.  Spear — ^I  have  explained  that  there  might  be  no 
warehouse  in  the  country  that  would  come  to  that  exact 
figure.  This  is  an  example  built  up  on  average  cost,  with 
our  engineering  advice  on  replacement  value. 

Mr.  Skellett — That  isn't  my  point,  Mr.  Spear.  Is  any 
one  getting  16c  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Spear — Not  as  yet.  We  don't  know.  I  will  tell 
you  what  our  tariff  is  based  on :  it  is  based  on  10c — it  has 
gone  up  from  possibly  2  or  3c  in  the  old  days  before  we 
looked  into  costs,  to  10c,  and  we  are  still  striving  upward. 
As  everybody  knows,  you  can't  reach  the  ideal  instantly ; 
you  may  never  reach  the  ideal,  but  the  ideal  is  necessary 
in  order  to  have  something  to  strive  toward.  We  believe 
that  we  would  be  justified  in  using  16c  in  our  particular 
proposition,  although  this  is  not  based  on  our  proposition. 
As  I  tell  you  frankly,  we  are  getting  10c  today,  in  our 
new  tariff  just  out  December  1st,  but  I  hope  there  will  be 
another  tariff  a  little  later  at  perhaps  121/2  for  the  next 
jump,  and  if  the  high  costs  continue  I  would  hope  ulti- 
mately that  the  industry  would  get  up  to  a  16c  basis. 
But  that  is  a  practical  matter ;  it  is  going  to  be  governed 
largely  by  the  way  things  work  out  all  over  the  country 
and  by  the  courage  of  the  warehousemen  to  live  up  to 
their  belief  in  the  industry.  Of  course,  if  everybody  in 
the  industry  is  trjang  to  bear  the  rates  down,  we  won't 
accomplish  this.  However,  so  long  as  they  are  justifiable, 
I  want  to  get  them  up;  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
preaching:  that  while  we  want  efficiency,  we  want  eco- 
nomical operation ;  we  want  everything  done  right,  so  that 
our  customers  cannot  take  exception  to  the  way  we  are 
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doing  things  or  to  the  prices  we  are  paying  for  our  labor, 
or  things  of  that  kind,  yet  I  am  not  preaching  a  doctrine 
that  is  going  to  keep  our  laborers  down  to  lower  living 
cost,  Which  is  going  to  keep  our  bookkeeping  cost  below 
a  living  cost,  which  is  going  to  keep  out  of  our  industry 
college  graduates  and  technical  men  who  would  help  to 
construct  the  building.  That  is  a  constructive  program, 
one  which  will  elevate  the  warehouse  industry.  Of  course 
it  is  our  belief  that  there  should  be  an  equitable  profit  dis- 
tribution, and  you  take  a  profit  yourself  on  the  proposi- 
tion as  you  would  in  any  other  line  of  busines.  Make  an 
equitable  profit  on  every  department;  add  that  to  that 
your  storage  profit — and  we  have  a  storage  profit  of 
$2,500.  Of  course,  on  this  theory,  that  is  to  the  operat- 
ing company  a  handling  profit  of  $7,035;  a  car  service 
profit  of  $3,265,  totaling  up  to  $12,800— with  the  footnote 
that  "No  department  should  perform  a  service  free  or  be- 
low cost,  to  attract  storage  business,  for  indirect  rebate 
is  thereby  given,  which  will  injure  the  business  far  more 
that  the  few  dollars  received  for  the  storage  gained." 
That  is  the  ideal  condition  which  we  have  come  up  a  long 
way  towards  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  example  here,  this  system,  is  valuable,  and  almost 
its  sole  value,  perhaps,  is  as  a  basis  for  the  next  step,  the 
one  where  we  get  our  money;  the  making  of  our  tariffs, 
and  by  your  community,  or  your  warehouse,  (if  you  have 
to  act  alone)  making  its  own  example  along  such  bases  as 
these  and  then  forming  your  opinion  of  what  return  you 
should  get ;  then  making  a  consistent  tariff  on  that  basis, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished. 

That  is  another  little  point,  a  hint  to  warehousemen  in 
a  locality  why,  if  they  have  a  favoralbie  building  below 
the  average  cost  of  buildings  in  a  locality  or  a  community, 
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should  they  pare  their  prices  down  to  just  the  lease  profit 
possible  on  that  proposition  and  force  their  neighbor  out 
of  business,  perhaps.  If  you  want  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  your  particular  community,  of  course  that  is  the  way 
to  do  it;  but  why  not  take  your  profit  out  of  your  ex- 
tremely favorable  propostion  and  allow  your  neighbor  to 
live  ?  Competition  is  healthy  and  good  for  us  all,  if  it  is 
competition  that  is  the  kind  you  people  think  of  today, 
one  of  "live  and  let  live."  Why  not  get  that  extra  profit 
out  of  your  proposition ;  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
your  neighboring  warehousemen,  and  you  can  well  know 
that  if  your  customers  are  O.K'ing  a  price,  that  price  can 
be  defended  in  a  community ;  there  is  very  little  trouble  in 
getting  those  prices. 

Mr.  Beauchamp — Mr.  Spear,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
land warehousemen  and  the  small  warehousemen,  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  read  this  set  of  figures  that  I  have 
here  on  this  warehouse? 

Mr.  Witters — Before  you  read  that,  I  want  to  say  I 
understand  we  have  gotten  up  against  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  our  reports.  Mr.  Criss  has  gotten 
some  information  and  I  will  get  him  to  give  it  to  you. 

Secretary  Criss— The  express  agent  informed  me  that 
we  were  up  against  a  matter  of  Interstate  Commerce  law 
in  relation  to  this  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  Commit- 
tee, which  Mr.  Spear  is  talking  about;  and  in  explaining 
it  to  me,  he  said  he  couldn't  deliver  the  reports — until  he 
got  them. 

Mr.  Griswold — I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  a  few  little 
points  in  regard  to  depreciation.  You  have  taken  a  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  a  building.  Now  an  essential 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  building  is  boilers,  sprinkler  system, 
elevators,  roof  painting  and  decorating,  and  it  should  be 
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carried  in  an  account  on  which  you  make  at  least  ten  per 
cent,  depreciation. 

Mr.  Spear — All  right ;  we  know  your  theory ;  when  you 
make  up  your  example  in  your  locality,  just  fix  that  figure 
a  little  higher.  Some  of  these  things  are  very  conserva- 
tive in  this  report 

Mr.  Griswold — I  make  that  as  a  suggestion,  to  get  at 
your  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Spear — The  suggestion  is  made  that  instead  of 
making  one  flat  figure  of  2%  on  the  building,  that  you 
take  the  building  itself  at  a  depreciation  of  27o  and  the 
additional  sprinkler  equipment  at  a  higher  depreciation. 
I  think  that  would  be  allowed  without  much  question. 

Do  the  members  want  to  hear  this  other  matter?  We 
have  a  very  short  time,  as  I  understand  it,  and  of  course 
I  absolutely  believe  the  gentleman's  figures  and  don't 
question  them  in  the  least.  They  are  figures  of  a  certain 
warehouse  proposition,  M^hich  show  a  very  much  lower 
cost  than  the  costs  of  the  guide  here.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  talk  it  over.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  a  copy  of  that  could  be  sent 
to  the  members.  All  the  information  that  we  have  is  val- 
uable, and  I  am  not  trying  in  any  way  to  railroad  any- 
thing or  do  anything,  because  I  frankly  admit  that  any 
set  of  figures  I  have  seen  will  vary  tremendously  from 
these.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Tilly  if  he  thinks  that  a  warehouse 
could  be  built  in  New  York  along  these  lines,  at  $3.75  at  a 
$2.00  land  value  ? 

Mr.  Tilly — No,  sir;  it  could  not.  It  would  probably 
run  closer  to  $4.50;  and  the  criticisms  that  we  have  had 
on  that  $3.75  value  are  that  it  is  insufficient.  The  same 
applies  to  the  figure  for  equipment  below.  The  criticism 
on  that  has  been  that  those  figures  are  too  conservative. 
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Mr.  Maxwell — We  have  recent  figures  in  New  York 
of  $5,00  a  foot. 

Mr.  Spear — Now  you  understand,  this  is  a  national 
matter,  and  I  want  you  to  find  that  this  is  "perfectly  rot- 
ten" for  your  locality ;  I  want  you  to  "pick  it  to  pieces"  in 
your  locality ;  get  your  local  Association  and  take  this  re- 
port and  make  up  your  own  community  proposition  out 
of  it.  That  is  what  it  is  here  for:  it  is  just  something  for 
you  to  work  on ;  and  then  base  your  tariffs  on  a  proposi- 
tion made  up  in  your  community.  Don't  have  just  one 
do  it,  but  got  the  fellows  in  your  town;  work  together; 
get  together  at  the  round  table,  the  way  they  are  doing 
in  Minneapolis,  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Chicago,  and 
so  forth,  and  you  will  have  a  mighty  good  time  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Skellett — Do  I  understand  that  the  report  here 
differs  considerably  from  New  York?  Now  this  is  a 
national  organization.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  hear  from 
some  other  place  than  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Spear — I  don't  think  there  is  any  report  here  that 
is  entirely  different,  made  up  in  this  form,  except  that  it 
is  known  that  the  costs  are  higher  in  New  York  and  in 
some  other  cities  than  this  report;  they  are  lower  in  many 
communities  than  in  this  report.  We  have  tried  to  make 
this  an  average  on  the  total  floor  space  used  in  storage 
in  the  United  States,  as  we  could  best  get  at  it;  and  I 
really  would  advise  you  to  let  it  go  at  that,  with  a  frank 
understanding  that  tariffs  should  not  be  based  on  this, 
and  this  alone — absolutely  not.  It  is  simply  a  formula, 
with  certain  facts  used  as  a  basis  for  that  formula,  so  that 
it  could  be  applied  to  your  own  locality. 

Mr.  .SkeiJjETT — If  there  is  a  report  here  that  gives  a 
figure  that  is  different,  why  is  it  we  can't  hear  it?    We 
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expect  to  build  this  year  and  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  us. 

Chairman  Van  Name — There  isn't  any  report;  there 
are  only  some  figures. 

Mr.  Beauchamp — It  is  just  a  set  of  figures  I  have  been 
working  on  for  some  time,  looking  toward  the  building  of 
a  new  warehouse  in  another  city,  based  on  experiences  I 
have  gone  through  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  not  a  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Skelt,]5tt — ^We  get  figures  here  from  New  York 
and  the  inland  warehouses  don't  get  anything  that  would 
apply  to  them. 

Chairman  Van  Name — The  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Household  Goods'  Section  to  occupy  this  room.  I  would 
suggest,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  that  we  adjourn 
to  the  room  upstairs  and  discuss  this  matter  further. 

Adjourment 


COLD  STORAGE  SUB-DIVISION 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  meeting  convened  at  10:30  A.  M.,  Mr.  Homer  Mc- 
Daniel,  Chairman  pro  tem.,  presiding. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  of  New  York 
was  the  Chairman  for  the  Cold  Storage  Section  this  year 
and  he  was  to  have  presided  at  this  meeting,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  was  detained,  and  asked  me  to  preside  in  his 
place. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Poole, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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RKPORT    OF    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE,  COLD   STORAGE 
SUB-DIVISION,   AMERICAN    WAREHOUSE- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION 

To  the  Members,  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division: 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  but  little  to  present  at  this  time 
in  the  way  of  an  official  report,  as  its  activities  have  been  of  limited 
nature,  and  the  work  of  the  Sub-division  will  be  fully  presented  to 
you  in  other  reports  made  at  this  meeting. 

The  increase  in  membership  during  the  year  has  been  very  grati- 
fying, and  this  will  be  reported  to  you  in  detail  by  the  Membership 
Committee.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  cold  storage 
interests  to  the  necessity  for  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  and 
for  the  collective  undertaking  of  constructive  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Th  Central  Bureau  Committee  of  the  Sub-division  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  work  undertaken,  and  has  secured 
much  valuable  data,  which  will  go  far  in  enabling  cold  storage 
warehousemen  to  conduct  their  business  with  due  regard  to  the 
factors  of  construction  and  operating  costs,  differences  in  space 
and  commodity,  costs,  etc.,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved accounting  system.  While  not  entirely  completed,  the 
major  portion  of  this  work  is  finished  and  will  be  placed  before  you 
by  the  Committee. 

Among  the  matters  which  have  been  before  this  committee 
during  the  year,  other  than  applications  for  membership,  etc.,  was 
the  Standard  Warehouse  Rules  and  Regulations  as  formulated  and 
recommended  by  the  Central  Bureau  Committee  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Atlantic  City  in  February.  These  rules  and  regulations  were 
later  presented  to  this  committee,  and  were  unanimously  approved 
and  recommended  to  the  members  of  the  Sub-division. 

Other  matters  included  consideration  of  the  proposal  advanced 
by  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  advertising  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  better  educating 
the  public  in  the  matter  of  Cold  Stored  foods.  Under  the  plan 
proposed  warehousemen  were  to  act  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of 
collection  agents  for  the  benefit  of  the  movement.  However,  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Committee,  the  propriety  of  recommending 
it  to  the  members  appearing  too  doubtful  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

An  issue  having  been  raised  in  both  Trunk  Line  and  Central 
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Freight  Association  territories  looking  toward  the  cancellation  of 
the  Storage  in  Transit  privileges  in  respect  of  But-er,  Eggs, 
Meats,  etc.,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  Chairman  E.  W.  Lewis 
to  attend  these  hearings  and  to  make  protest  against  such  cancella- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  members  interested.  The  hear- 
ing of  the  Trunk  Line  committee  was  held  recently  in  New  York 
City,  and  that  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  was  scheduled 
for  December  2d,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  hearing,  however, 
has  been  postponed,  the  date  now  fixed  upon  being  January  20th, 
1921. 

During  the  late  summer  the  difficulty  encountered  by  some 
members  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  operation 
of  their  plants  became  so  great  as  to  cause  fear  of  temporary  sus- 
pension of  their  plants.  It  was  developed  that  priority  orders 
were  allowed  in  the  case  of  ice  manufacturing  concerns,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  cold  tsorage  warehouses  as  such.  It 
would  appear  that  a  proper  presentation  of  this  matter  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  be  productive  of  good 
results.  Your  Committee  holds  that  the  protection  of  the  cold 
storage  warehouses  laden  with  the  surplus  food  products  of  the 
country  is  of  vital  importance. 

These  matters  with  others  of  lesser  importance  which  have  been 
before  your  committee  will  be  brought  before  you  during  the 
progress  of  this  meeting,  and  we  recommend  them  all  to  your 
careful  attention  and  consideration. 

The  Committee  especially  regrets,  as  we  know  the  members  will 
also,  that  Chairman  Eugene  W.  Lewis,  who  so  ably  handled  the 
matters  coming  before  the  committee  until  recently,  was  compelled 
by  the  pressure  of  business  matters  to  relinquish  the  work  of  the 
Chairmanship  shortly  before  this  meeting.  His  decision  to  do  so 
was  arrived  at  with  the  greatest  regret,  and  the  announcement  to 
his  fellows  of  the  Committee  was  received  likewise. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  condone  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  the  selection  of  your  ^humble  servant  to  preside  in 
the  capacity  of  Chairman  pro  tern,  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular 
order  of  business. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Homer  McDaniel,  Chairman  pro  tem. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Are  there  any  suggestions  or 
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questions  with  reference  to  this  report?  If  not,  it  will 
follow  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Horne — I  suppose,  in  view  of  the  suggestion  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  that  report,  it  would  be  timely  to  move 
that  we  request  Mr.  Homer  McDaniel  to  act  as  the  Chair- 
man of  this  meeting  and  as  the  Chairman  pro  tem. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried,  Mr. 
Home  putting  the  question. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  matter 
that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  we  go  into  our 
program  and  that  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating 
Commi1:tee  to  select  executives,  directors  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

I  move  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Nomi- 
nating Committee  of  three,  for  that  purpose. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  McDaniel — This  motion  will  not  interfere, 
however,  with  fi  proposal  with  reference  to  the  By-Laws, 
in  either  case:  whether  we  do  as  they  are  asking  us  to, 
or  whether  we  proceed  under  the  old  idea.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  a  change  of  the  By-Laws,  which  we  are  to 
approve,  with  reference  to  the  directors  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Subdivision  not  going  out  each  year. 
Would  you  explain  what  you  want  us  to  do,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Criss — It  is  not  a  personal  matter  with  me ; 
it  is  something  which  the  Household  Goods'  Subdivision 
did  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  which  the  Merchandise  Sub- 
division approved  yesterday.  The  idea  was  that  in  elect- 
ing the  six  members  of  the  Subdivision,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, two  of  them  should  be  elected  to  serve  for  three 
years,  two  should  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and 
two  for  one  year.  Then  when  the  term  of  the  one-year 
men  expired  next  year,  two  would  be  elected  to  serve  for 
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three  years.  Therefore,  from  that  time  on,  it  would  go 
automatically,  electing  two  each  year,  and  we  would  have 
four  of  our  older  members  serving  out  their  terms.  That 
is  the  proposition;  and  a  resolution  is  drawn  up,  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  one  adopted  by  the  Merchandise  Subdivi- 
sion, merely  changing  the  rules  in  respect  to  that  election 
and  to  the  terms  for  which  they  shall  be  elected. 

Chairman  McDaniel — If  you  have  confidence  and 
faith  enough,  we  will  not  read  this ;  but  if  some  one  will 
offer  a  motion  that  this  change  be  approved,  it  will  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  this  change 
in  the  By-Laws  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary,  be  approved. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

RESOLUTION  AMENDING  RULES  OF  THE  COLD 
STORAGE  SUB-DIVISION 

Resolved:  That  Article  II.,  Section  1,  relating  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Sub-Division  be  altered  and  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  The  affairs  of  this  Sub-Division  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  six  (6)  of 
the  members  thereof  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Sub-Division  in  the  manner  provided  in  Article  III., 
Section  2,  and  who  shall,  except  as  provided  therein,  serve  for  a 
term  of  three  (3)  years  or  until  the  election  of  their  successors. 

That  Article  III.,  Section  2,  be  altered  and  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Section  2.  The  election  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Sub-Division  shall  be  held  at  a  regular  session  thereof  not 
later  than  the  second  day  of  each  annuail  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  a  time  to  be  announced  at  the  first  day's  session  thereof. 

At  the  next  following  election  there  shall  be  elected  two  members 
of  such  Executive  Committee  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3) 
years;  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  (2)  years,  and  two 
members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  (1)  year,  and  each  year  there- 
after-two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  (3)  years. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Division  shall  appoint  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Cojnmittee  a  nominating  committee  of 
three  members  of  the  Sub-Division,  none  of  whom  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  select  and  report  to  the 
Sub-Division  the  names  of  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  by  ex- 
piration or  otherwise  on  the  said  Executive  Committee.  The  elec- 
tion of  such  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  by  bal- 
lot, and  the  result  thereof  shall  be  certified  to  the  proper  officers  of 
the  Association,  prior  to  the  general  meeting  on  the  third  day. 

Chairman  McDaniei. — I  will  select  that  Nominating 
Committee  a  little  later. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  our  Subdivision — Mr.  Reid. 

Secretary  Cbiss — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  copy  of 
the  Treasurer's  report  of  the  Subdivision,  and  shall  make 
it  for  Mr.  Reld. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 
Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 

Receipts : 

Annual  Dues,  1920 $1,612.50 

Disbursements:  , 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office .-...$    142.90 

Expenses  of  Committee 90.00 

232.90 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements. $1,379.60 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $2,279.50 

(Note. — Authorization  following  for  transfer  of  $800.00  to  Gen- 
eral Fund,  leaving  net  balance  this  fund  $1,479.50.) 

Secretary  Criss— In  connection  with  the  report  there 
is  a  further  recommendation  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
expenses  last  year  in  establishing  an  Association  office  and 
in  connection  with  the  constructive  work  ^ried  oh,  "that 
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the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  this  Subdivision  to  all  of 
this  extra  expense  be  fixed  at  $800 ;  in  other  words,  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  dues  which  were  applicable  to 
uses  of  the  Subdivision.  That  is  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
the  general  expense;  and  the  Merchandise  Subdivision 
and  the  Household  Subdivision  will  contribute  on  the  same 
plan ;  practically  one-half  of  the  Subdivision  dues  for  the 
year,  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  general  fund  caused 
by  the  extra  expense  of  the  year.  The  Merchandise  Sub- 
division has  already  approved  the  transfer  of  that  per- 
centage of  their  fund;  the  Household  Subdivision  has,  I 
believe,  pledged  to  do  the  same  thing  today,  and  the  Cold 
Storage  Subdivision  is  asked  by  the  directors  to  contrib- 
ute also  to  the  extent  of  $800. 

Chairman  McDaniel — You  noticed  yesterday  in  the 
Treasurer's  report,  that  it  showed  the  general  fund  was 
short  nearly  $4,000,  I  guess.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  vso  that  that  fund  is  protected ;  and  a  motion 
would  be  in  order  to  vso  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  transfer 
$800  of  our  money  to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Hoene — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  probably  can 
be  done,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  a  pre- 
cedent. I  am  quite  sure  that  this  Subdivision  would  not 
care  to  establish  a  precedent  that  would  appropriate  one- 
half  of  its  dues  for  the  general  treasury.  With  that  under- 
standing, that  it  be  not  considered  a  precedent,  I  move 
that  we  authorize  the  payment  of  $800  to  the  general 
treasury  for  the  purpose  stated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded. 

Chairman  McDaniel — In  support  of  this,  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  I  wish  to  make 
this  statement  for  them.  Knowing  that  the  Household 
Goods'  folks  have  organized  a  National  Association  and 
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not  knowing  to  what  extent  it  might  affect  our  relation- 
ship, our  membership,  we  did  not  undertake  to  provide  a 
budget  for  the  general  expense  before  we  knew  where  we 
were  at.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  this  to  the 
general  fund. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "aye";  opposed, 
"no."    It  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Membership  Committee. 
r  don't  believe  Mr.  Kittredge  is  here. 

Secretary  Criss — I  received  here  at  the  hotel,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Kittredge,  saying: 

"At  the  last  minute  I  find  it  simply  impossible  to  get  away,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Kittredge,  and  although  she  is  out 
of  danger,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  away  at  this  time.  Enclosed 
is  the  Membership  Report." 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
Cold  Storage  Sub-Division 
Gentlemen : 

The  membership  changes  during  the  year  to  November  30th  are 
as  follows: 

NEW   MEMBERS 

Delaware  Storage  and  Freezing  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Worcester  Cold  Storage  Co Worcester,  Mass. 

New  Orleans  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

United  States  Cold  Storage  Co Chicago,  111. 

Calumet  Refrigerating  Co Chicago,  111. 

Brighton  Cold  Storage  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Binghamton  Storage  and  Refrigeration  Co Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Terminal  Refrigerating  Co Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Geyser  Ice  Co Waco,  Tex. 

Fur  Merchants  Cold  Storage  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Fehr  Cold  Storage  Co Louisville,  Ky. 

RESIGNATION 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co Chicago,  111. 

Showing  a  net  gain  of  ten  members  for  the  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  H.  Kittredge,  Chairman. 
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Secretary  Criss — There  was  one  resignation,  that  of 
the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  Chicago.  Those  are  the 
membership  changes  in  the  Subdivision  during  the  year. 

Chairman  McDaniel — If  there  are  no  corrections, 
that  report  will  follow  the  usual  course. 

Now  I  assume  that  this  next  nunlber,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mason,  is  on  considerable  interest — ^the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Central  Bureau.    Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — I  don't  think  what  I  have  to  say 
will  be  of  as  much  interest,  possibly,  as  will  be  the  report 
of  the  man  who  is  to  follow  me.  Mr.  Jacobson,  who  was 
to  have  followed  me,  seems  to  be  occupied  just  now.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  will  arrive  in  time  to  go  along  with 
his  part  of  it. 

REPORT   OF  CENTRAL  BUREAU   COMMITTEE, 
COLD  STORAGE  SUBDIVISION 

Gentlemen : 

Your  committee  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make  report 
other  than  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  near  future. 

The  committee  met  at  Atlantic  City  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary with  every  member  present.  The  first  order  of  business  was 
the  formulation  of  a  set  of  standard  rules  and  regulations,  which 
after  careful  consideration  for  two  days  was  finally  accomplished 
and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  approval  of 
every  member;  the  Executive  Committee  approved  and  in  turn  the 
rules  and  regulations  were  published  and  distributed  by  the  Central 
Bureau. 

This  publication,  with  the  prestige  it  carried,  happened  at  a 
very  opportune  time.  There  were  all  about  us  at  that  time  unmis- 
takable signs  of  disintegration  of  some  of  the  good  principles 
established  by  the  Food  Administration  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  issue  checked  in  a  marked  degree  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

The  next  question  to  come  before  the  committee  was  whether  or 
no  we  should  proceed  with  a  complete  stamdardization  of  basis  for 
rates  and  it  was  unanimous  that  we  should,  whereupon  four  sub- 
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committees  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  and  report  to  the 
General  Committee  at  a  later  date. 

The  work  of  the  four  sub-committees  covers  the  field  of — 
Investment  and  Fixed  Charges, 
Classiflcation  of  Commodities, 
Refrigeration. 
Handling  and  Uniform  Cost  Accounting, 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Investment  and  Fixed  Charges,  of  which 
Mr.  Cummings  is  Chairman,  has  already  rendered  a  report  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  that  committee  and  owing  to 
retirement  of  Mr.  Cununings  from  activity  in  the  industry  the 
information  necessary  to  complete  this  report  has  been  gathered 
by  other  members  and  was  acted  upon  yesterday  by  the  General 
Committee. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Classiflcation  have  accumulated  a  very 
large  amount  of  valuable  data.  Many  packages  of  the  various 
commodities  offered  for  storage  have  been  weighed  and'  measured 
and  this  work  is  still  going  on.  A  preliminary  classiflcation  of 
commodities  has  been  formulated  and  this  classiflcation  bids  fair 
to  revolutionize  much  of  our  present  practice,  if  justice  is  done  to 
storer  and  warehouseman  alike.  This  report  will  be  submitted 
very  soon  and  in  its  formulation  we  are  indeed  very  much  indebted 
to  the  Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's  Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Handling  and  Uniform  Cost  Accounting 
have  their  work  well  in  hand;  in  fact,  it  is  at  this  time  practically 
ready  for  submittal. 

Owing  to  the  allied  interests  of  cold  storage  and  general  mer- 
chandise warehousing,  the  committee  have  followed  very  closely 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  general  merchandise  section,  which 
principles  have  thus  far  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  adapted  the 
theme  to  cold  storage  in  a  very  comprehensible  manner. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Refrigeration  have  submitted  the  esti- 
mates necessary  to  complete  the  report  on  Investment  and  Fixed 
Charges  and  I  am  advised  that  their  report  will  be  ready  by  the 
middle  of  January. 

When  all  the  sub-committee  reports  are  filed  it  will  then  remain 
for  the  General  Committee  to  meet  and  pass  on  the  work.  If  it 
receives  the  approval  of  the  General  and  Executive  committees  it 
seems  important  that  it  be  printed  and  distributed  at  a  subsequent 
early  date,  in  order  that  all  interested  may  learn  of  the  facts 
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revealed  and  become  familiar  with  the  system. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  early  spring  it  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
benefit  to  the  industry  this  coming  season  and  at  our  meeting  next 
December  we  should  all  understand  and  be  able  to  talk  the  same 
language. 

The  publication  of  this  report  will  involve  considerable  expense 
and  some  provision  sholld  be  made  for  it,  if  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral and  Executive  committees. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Refrigeration  Committee  can 
at  this  time  make  distribution  of  power  house  cost  to  commodities 
and  their  effort  will  be  limited  to  a  classification  for  cooler  and 
freezer  service,  in  which  the  initial  service  will  be  included. 

The    distribution   of   refrigeration   to    commodities   will    require 
considerable  research  work,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  and  determine 
the  practical  application  of  differentials  to  tariffs. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  Mason,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  three  of  the  gentlemen,  or  all  of  them,  are  here  today, 
and  they  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
of  detail  work  there  is  in  the  formulation  of  a  report  such 
as  your  Committee  has  undertaken  to  make;  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  indulgence  a  little  while  longer,  and  I 
assure  you  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  it  across  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  for  the 
information  of  this  Subdivision,  that  only  we  men  who 
have  been  privileged  (and  I  say  that  advisedly)  to  work 
with  Mr.  Mason  in  this  proposition  realize  and  know  the 
tremendous  amount  of  personal  work  that  he  has  given  to 
the  formulation  of  this  data,  which  will  be  of  such  wonder- 
ful and  vital  importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and 
every  member  of  this  Subdivision;  in  fact,  every  cold  stor- 
age warehouseman  in  the  country,  when  this  report  is 
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published,  should  feel  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  Mr. 
Mason  for  his  direction  and  personal  work  which  he  has 
done  on  it. 

Chairman  McDaniel— Is  there  anything  further;  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mason  with  reference 
to  it?  If  not,  the  report  will  he  filed  with  the  others. 
Later  some  one  will  explain  something  'of  the  detail  of 
the  idea,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  three 
have  (been  active  in  the  subcommittee  work,  and  while  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  say,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  that 
will  finally  come  in  the  report. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  man  is  Mr.  Jaoobson 
— is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  Mason — I  understand  that  he  is  talking  before  the 
general  Merchandise  Subdivision  and  he  will  be  down  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  is  "Uniform  Cost 
Accounting" — is  that  one  of  the  same  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Mason — Yes. 

Chairman  McDaniel — We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Stokell 
on  "Uniform  Cost  Accounting." 

UNIFORM  COST  ACCOUNTING 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Stokell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  come  here  and  talk  with  you  this  morn- 
ing on  this  subject  of  Uniform  Cost  Accounting. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  the  margin  between  success  and  failure  is 
such  a  narrow  one  that  the  necessity  for  the  determination  of  true 
costs  is  imperative  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  any  business. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  the  different  trade  associations  looking  towards  the  adop- 
tion of  uniform  methods  for  finding  costs. 
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The  A.  W.  A.  are  counted  in  this  number  because  of  work  already 
in  progress  in  the  general  merchandise  section  and  it  is  this  work 
which  has  been  studied  and  adapted  wherever  possible  to  the  prob- 
lems in  this  cold  storage  section. 

My  paper  to  you  this  morning  takes  as  a  basis  my  report  of  a 
proposed  Uniform  Cost  Accounting  System  as  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Handling  and  Cost  Accounting. 

UNIFORM   COST  ACCOUNTING 

In  order  that  a  Warehouseman  may  make  equitable  rates,  a  sys- 
tem of  accounts  is  necessary  to  form  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  are  built  and  furnish  the  statistical  records.  Such  a  system 
used  by  the  warehouses  must  be  uniform  if  the  records  obtained 
are  to  be  of  value  in  setting  up  standards. 

An  analysis  of  the  business  of  the  Standard  Cold  Storage  Ware- 
house, develops  that  there  are  two  main  classes  of  service  fur- 
nished, around  which  the  system  here  outlined  is  built. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Standard  Warehouse  is  the  storage  of 
commodities  and  secondly  the  handling  of  them.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  caring  for  goods  while  at  rest,  which  is  a  question  of  space 
occupied  and  refrigeration  necessary  to  maintain  certain  required 
temperatures.  The  second  with  the  movement  of  the  goods,  such 
as  receiving  and  delivering  from  sill  to  sill,  loading  and  unloading 
of  cars  and  special  services. 

Proper  division  of  the  Investment,  Revenue  and  Expenses  must 
be  made  and  the  divisions  must  be  a  part  of  the  general  system  and 
on  a  uniform  plan  to  permit  of  intelligent  operation  and  Cost  find- 
ing.    Such  a  uniform  system  will  include — 

(Note. — Mr.  Stokell  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  certain  charts 
intended  to  visualize  the  accounting  system  as  outlined.) 
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Real  Estate.. 


Car  Service 
Power  House 
Warehouse  (Storage) 


Building- 


Warehouse  (Storage) 
Power  House 


Equipment- 


Warehouse 
( Storage) 


Power  House. 


I  Insulation 
Brine  Piping 
Sprinklers 
Misc.  Storage  Fixtures 

[Boiler  Room 
Engine  Room 


■Boi 

lEni 

■JMa 
(Tte 


Machine  and  Repair  Shop 
Tracks  and  Platforms 


I  Tracks  and  Platforms 
Car  Service  Equipment 

I  Elevators 
Warehouse  Wiring 
Beef  Rails 
Trucks,  Scales,  Tools,  etc. 

Mr.  Stokell  made  the  following  explanatory  remarks  re- 
garding the  charts : 

Mr.  Stokell — Now  that  first  chart,  Number  1,  entitled 
"Turnover,"  is  the  classification  of  the  investment.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  have  an  investment  before  we  can 
proceed  aJbout  doing  business.  We  divide  this  investment 
into  Land,  Real  Estate,  Building  a,nd  Equipment.  Each 
one  of  those  items  is  further  subdivided  to  correspond 
with  the  services  that  the  warehouse  furnishes:  Ware- 
house, Storage — the  Land  on  which  the  warehouse  proper 
stands,  is  a  storage  expense;  therefore,  it  is  proper  to 
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place  it  in  that  chart.  The  Car  Service  means  the  land 
that  is  necessary  and  platforms  and  tracks;  and  power 
house,  the  land  that  the  power  house  takes.  The  Main 
Building,  Warehouse  Proper,  and  the  Power  House.  Down 
under  "Equipment"  there  are  four  divisions :  one  for  the 
Warehouse ;  one  for  the  Power  House ;  one  for  Car  Service 
and  one  for  Handling,  so  that  proper  division  for  all  the 
equipment  necessary  for  these  departments  may  be  taken 
care  of  on  the  books. 

Now,  if  you  have  any  question  on  these,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  ask  them  when  I  get  through  with  the  chart. 
I  believe  that  would  be  the  better  way  to  handle  it,  and 
we  can  perhaps  go  along  a  little  more  quickly. 

The  next  division,  following  the  outline,  is  the  classi- 
fication of  Revenue  into  the  two  main  divisions : 

(A)  Storage  of  Commodities 

(Freezer  and  Cooler) 

(B)  Handling  of  Commodities 

(Receiving  and  Delivering) . 
The  handling  problem  is  further  divided  to  take  care  of 
Special  and  Extra  Services  and  Car  Service,  and  another 
item  added  for  Accumulation  of  Miscellaneous  Revenue. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  that? 

Mr.  Switzler — How  do  you  determine  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  freezer  and  cooler  temperatures  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — Of  course  we  realize  that  is  the  reason 
for  that  temperature  being  shown  as  28. 

Mr.  Switzler — You  mean,  if  your  temperature  is  at 
28,  you  regard  it  as  being  freezer  business.  This  may  not 
be  the  proper  point  to  bring  up  that  question,  but  that  is 
one  point  I  want  to  ask  about :  as  to  the  subdivision,  what 
is  the  proper  line  of  demarcation  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — That  may  perhaps  be  a  question  for  your 
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Committee  to  decide.  These  charts  that  have  been  pre- 
pared, have  been  submitted  to  the  Committe,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  accepted,  and  that  may  be  something 
for  them  to  consider  M'hen  they  study  the  thing  out. 

CHART  II. — CLASSIFICATION   OF  REVENUE 


A.     Storage  of  Commodities 
Divided  into 


B.     Handling  of  Commodities.. 


Freezer 

Temp.  28°  and  below 

Cooler 

Temp,  above  28° 

I  Receiving  and  Delivering 
from  sill  to  sill 

Includes  all  services  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regular  han- 
dling and  car  services  such 
as  weighing,  shipping,  inspec- 
tion, sampling  and  the  like 
for  which  a  separate  charge 
is  made 

D.     Car  Service Loading  and  Unloading  Cars 

(Non-operating  Income 

G.     Misc.  Revenue [interest  and  Discount  Rec'd. 

{Interest  on  Investment 


C.     Special  and  Extra  Services.. 


This  chart  shows  the  two  divisions  of  the  business : 
Storage  and  Handling.  Bearing  in  mind  the  system  that 
we  are  talking  about,  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  that  stores  and  handles  merchandise. 
There  are  no  other  services  provided  for  in  this  line  of 
accounts,  such  as  drying  service  or  outside  steam-pipes, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Now  this  is  designed  to  show  as 
plainly  as  we  can,  the  fact  that  to  every  department.  Stor- 
age and  Handling,  there  is  a  Supervision  or  Administra- 
tive Expense  item.  It  starts  at  the  top  and  comes  down 
through,  until  the  Administrative  Expense  is  entirely 
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wiped  out.  There  is  a  direct  line  of  administrative  ex- 
pense that  comes  directly  to  handling;  one  that  comes  di- 
rectly to  storage.  There  is  also  a  line  that  comes  directly 
being  divided  so  that  the  proper  share  may  be  charged  to 
to  the  power  house  expense,  the  power  house  expense 
storage  for  maintaining  temperatures,  to  handling  for 
power  and  light.  Car  service  being  a  part  of  Handling 
and  handling  operation,  we  divide  certain  items  in  here 
to  the  Car  Service.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  direct 
Administrative  charge  which  comes  directly  to  Car  Serv- 
ice ;  it  follows  down  through  tlie  Handling  Department. 

Now  about  the  Power  House  expenses,  their  division  to 
Storage  and  Handling,  that  is  something  that  your  engi- 
neers must  work  out  for  you,  so  that  you  can  have  your 
Storage  and  Handling  Departments  properly  charged  with 
the  proper  share  of  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Ferguson — Is  it  your  idea  to  distribute  evenly 
against  Car  Service  and  the  stuff  distributed  by  Team,  on 
that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — No,  there  were  no  even  percentages.  It 
is  an  indirect  method  and  depends  on  the  relation  that  the 
billings  of  the  Car  Service  operations  bear  to  the  total 
billings  for  the  Handling  Department.  That  is  the  basis 
for  the  division  of  the  Administrative  Expense. 

Mr.  Ferguson — There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  adminis- 
trative expense  connected  with  handling  stuff  in  carloads 
than  there  is  in  handling  stuff  by  teams,  per  lot. 

Mr.  Stokell — That  may  be  so.  There  may  be  lots  of 
questions  that  will  not  answer  in  your  case.  This  is  sim- 
ply gotten  up  in  a  very  general  way  to  cover  as  many  of 
the  items  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  start  from  some 
definite  point.  Each  warehouse  will  have  changes  to  make. 
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CHART  111  -  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES. 


G. 
Expenses  con- 
nected -vith 
misc. revenue 


STORAGE 


F. 

Administrative 
Expense. 


E. 


Pcfwer  Hoiise 
Expense 


\ 


D. 

Car 
Service 


HANDLING 

(Corresponding  to 
B  &  C  under  Revenue) 
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Now  that  chart  represents  the  items  of  Expense 
Chargeable  to  Storage,  as  they  have  been  so  far  decided 
upon.  I  am  going  to  leave- that  chart  up  over  here,  so 
that  you  can  see  the  relation  of  the  different  departments. 

The  Per  Cent,  of  Investment — that  will  probably  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Committee — is  7.  At  the  time  these 
charts  were  made  up,  it  wasn't  divided;  that  is,  I  didn't 
know  just  what  it  would  be,  so  it  was  left  out. 

Now  on  item  2,  the  Depreciation  and  Obsolescence  on 
the  Insulation  has  been  charged  to  5%  instead  of  3%. 
Those  changes  were  made  too  late  to  get  them  in.  The 
5%  is  on  the  Insulation;  3%  is  on  the  Storage  Building. 

Mr.  Mahoney — Doesn't  it  depend  upon  the  cost  of 
building  ? 

Mr.  Stokeli. — Really  the  per  cent,  of  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  is  rather  a  moot  question  anyway.  It  is 
something  that  each  warehouseman  must  work  out  in  his 
own  locality  until  some  general  plan  has  been  adopted.  I 
understand  that  the  ice  industries  have  the  opproval  of 
definite  rates,  and  it  seems  to  me  well  that  this  Associa- 
tion should  attempt  to  get  the  same  thing  for  determining 
the  amount  proper ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  that  until 
your  buildings  are  based  on  a  uniform  plan  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  item  of  Repairs  means  simply  ordinary  repairs. 
Items  such  as  additions  and  improvements  are  charged 
to  capital  accounts,  while  Renewals  and  Investments 
should  be  charged  against  depreciation  and  reserve  ac- 
count. 

Number  6 — As  it  is  necessary  to  protect  goods  while 
in  storage,  this  charge  tends  to  reduce  also  the  fire  insur- 
ance rate  and  the  charge  will  not  be  necessary  if  you  have 
one  on  your  house. 
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Number  7— -Advertising :  Advertising  for  storage 
should  be  charged  here ;  advertising  for  help  to  Labor  ex- 
pense. 

"Interest  on  Working  Capital  required  for  Storage" — 
the  working  capital  there  means  the  capital  necessary  to 
carry  the  accounts  receivable  for  storage  business;  and 
they  have  been  found  to  average  about  two  months' 
billings. 

Under  10,  the  proper  share  of  the  Power  House  Expense 
will  come  down  into  Storage,  through  that  item,  when  it 
is  determined. 

Number  11 — Administrative  Expense — ^that  is  the 
share  that  we  have  determined  to  be  fair.  After  an  analy- 
sis <yf  th«  books  of  record  of  several  warehouses,  it  was 
found,  by  analyzing  the  activities  of  all  of  the  employes, 
of  what  we  might  call  the  office  or  administrative  end  of 
the  business,  and  setting  the  various  percentages  down 
against  each  of  those  items  and  adding  them  up,  that  35% 
was  correct  on  that  basis. 

Now,  on  that  same  basis  we  found  that  the  administra- 
tive expense  charged  to  Handling  should  be  60,  leaving 
5  %  for  the  power  house.  There  usually  is  rather  a  small 
administrative  charge  coming  from  the  Administrative 
Department  to  Power  House.  Usually  engineers  are  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  the  power  house  and  need  little  super- 
vision ;  that  is,  not  to  the  extent  that  they  do  in  the  Hand- 
ling and  Storage  Departments — and  of  course  the  individ- 
ual divisional  conditions  may  change  all  that;  you  may 
find  that  your  percentages  are  different.  But  these  fig- 
ures, as  Mr.  Mason  explained,  are  for  an  assumed  theoret- 
ical standard  warehouse. 

The  next  department,  the  Handling  Department,  and 
that  shows  the  expenses  charegable  to  that  Department. 
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First,  Productive  Labor.  The  definition  of  productive 
labor,  as  gotten  out  by  the  General  Storage  Section,  fol- 
lows : 

"Productive  labor  is  the  wage  cost  of  laborers  and 
checkers  while  actually  engaged  in  an  operation  for  which 
a  charge  is  made." 

And  that  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  handling 
costs.    The  basis  of  that  will  be  explained  to  you  later. 

Some  of  the  items  of  non-productive  labor  are  moving 
merchandise,  holiday  time,  idle  time,  janitor  and  cleaning 
and  undistributable  productive  labor. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bacon — Explain  that  undistributable  productive 
labor. 

Mr.  Stokell — I  thought  somebody  would  ask  me  about 
that ;  that's  why  I  didn't  explain  it.  You  see  under  "Non- 
Productive"  an  item  entitled  "Undistributable  Productive 
La;bor"  and  naturally  the  question  would  come  right  up : 
Why  an  item  of  productive  labor  is  included  under  "Non- 
productive." I  can  perhaps  explain  that  by  giving  you  an 
illustration  of  the  condition  in  our  own  plant.  In  our 
plant  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  men  constantly  on  our 
elevators.  They  are  called  elevator  men.  They  actually 
nearly  all  day  long  engage  themselves  in  taking  stuff  up 
and  down  on  the  elevator,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
those  men  make  out  time  cards,  so  that  we  can  distribute 
to  the  operations  the  amount  of  time  that  they  use  up  on 
an  operation.  Therefore,  until  some  method  can  be  de- 
vised, we  must  include  it  somewhere,  and  it  seems  better 
to  separate  it  under  this  heading,  rather  than  to  put  it 
under  any  other  heading,  such  as  Idle  Time  or  Waiting 
Time.    Have  I  made  that  clear? 

Mr.  BagoNt— I  might  say  that  I  don't  believe  it  would 
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ever  be  possible  to  have  entirely  eliminated  that  item  of 
Undistri'butable  Productive  Labor,  because  so  many  oper- 
ations take  place,  of  exceedingly  short  duration.  For 
instance,  the  goods  are  brought  down  to  the  door,  and  they 
may  consist  of  one  or  two  packages.  The  team  isn't  there ; 
but  when  the  team  comes,  the  clerk  picks  that  up  and  puts 
it  through  the  door.  The  operation  for  doing  that  is  so 
small  that  it  would  take  more  time  to  punch  in  and  out  on 
the  clock  than  the  actual  operation  consumes;  and  yet 
those  small  items  multiplied  many  times  produce  a  very 
decided  factor  in  the  total  amount  of  time.  We  have  men 
in  our  plant  whose  actual  productive  time,  as  turned  in  on 
their  time  cards,  shows  only  one-half  of  the  time  that  we 
pay  them  for;  we  pay  them  for  ten  hours,  and  yet  their 
time  cards  only  show  five  hours.  Those  are  the  doormen. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  proportion  of  those 
five  hours  which  is  actually  idle  or  waiting  time,  while 
waiting  for  teams  to  come  to  the  door.  The  five  hours  is 
pure  productive  time,  and  the  rest  is  undistributable  time. 

Me.  Stokell — The  same  method  of  handling  interest 
on  investment  obtains  on  the  Handling  as  it  does  under 
the  Storage  Department;  and  here  we  have  included  the 
Elevators,  the  Whips  and  the  Trucks,  having  to  do  with 
Handling  operations  while  the  goods  are  in  motion. 

Item  9 — Power  and  Light.  Power  and  light  is  neces- 
sary. Fire  Insurance  on  your  Equipment — ^probably  you 
would  always  have  that;  and  you  would  probably  always 
have  to  pay  Taxes,  unless  you  had  some  means  of  getting 
out  of  it.    However,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it. 

Number  9 — Power  and  Light.  That  is  necessary  only 
While  there  is  a  m-ovement  of  goods  either  in  or  out.  The 
power  is  necessary  for  the  elevators  ^|Lnd  the  lights ;  that 
may  be  used  in  addition  to  electric  f  an^,.  etc. 
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Number  10— Claims.  The  loss  and  damage  claims 
caused  by  negligence  in  handling  operations  should  be 
charged  here. 

Item  11 — Interest  on  the  Working  Capital  Required  for 
Handling  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  that  we  found 
the  interest  on  the  capital  required  for  the  Storage  De- 
partment ;  it  is  all  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  billing — 
perhaps  the  amount  of  two  months'  billings.  I  should  say- 
here  that  this  contemplates  the  billing  of  storage  month- 
ly; not  at  the  end  of  the  storage  period,  or  every  three 
months,  or  some  plant  of  that  sort,  but  every  month. 

Number  12 — There  is  a  space  provided  for  miscellane- 
ous items  of  expense  and  supplies.  The  last  item  is  the 
Share  of  Administrative  Expense. 

Mr.  Ferguson — Mr.  Stokell,  where  do  you  distribute 
the  wages  of  the  stock  clerk  who  keeps  your  stock  records  ? 

Me.  Stokell — That  comes  through  the  administrative 
group;  and  in  your  case  that  would  depend  upon  how 
much  time  you  considered  was  spent  by  that  particular 
clerk  on  the  handling  or  the  storage. 

Mr.  Ferguson — How  about  a  receiving  clerk? 

Mr.  Stokell—- Those  are  all  things  that  you  have  to 
take  care  of  in  a  group  form. 

Mr.  Ferguson — You  don't  feel  that  they  are  altogether 
charegable  to  Handling,  then.  If  you  didn't  handle  any- 
thing, you  wouldn't  need  any  stock  records,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — I  think  that  comes  up  also  under  Admin- 
istration. Under  Administration  we  charge  in  the  de- 
partment heads ;  and  that  would  include  the  shipping  clerk 
and  labor  foreman  and  superintendent  of  the  plant;  and 
outside  of  that  it  would  also  come  back  into  the  undistrib- 
utable  productive  labor,  where  the  man  was  productively 
engaged  all  day  long  or  all  week  long;  but  you  couldn't 
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separate  the  time,  just  as  Mr.  Bacon  explained  to  you. 
That  is  the  real  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Drapkin — ^What  would  you  charge  the  balance  of 
the  time  of  the  clerk  to  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — It  all  depends  upon  what  he  is  doing 

Mr.  Drapkin — He  is  engaged,  for  instance,  to  enter  the 
goods  received.    Now  suppose  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — You  mean,  suppose  he  works  half  a  day 
on  receiving  .goods  and  other  times  he  doesn't  do  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Drapkin — Yes. 

Mr.  Stokell — It  would  go  into  Idle  Time.  If  he  is  on 
a  vacation,  on  sick  leave,  we  pay  him  and  charge  it  to 
holiday  time.  The  time  cards  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do 
on  that. 

Now  the  item  of  Overhead  Expense  for  Handling  is 
found  by  adding  together  Items  2  and  13,  inclusive,  and 
dividing  that  by  the  amount  of  the  Productive  Labor. 
That  gives  you  your  Overhead  percentage  for  Handling. 
If  any  of  you  have  tried  it,  you  will  be  simply  amazed  at 
the  figures  that  you  will  :get.  You  will  wonder  why  you 
never  had  an  Overhead  in  making  your  rates  a  few  years 
ago. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  entire  matter  of  Handling, 
there  have  been  prepared  from  time  to  time  and  printed  in 
the  A.  W.  A.  Bulletin,  so-called  "Lessons  For  Warehouse- 
men in  Cost  Finding."  Those  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carrirth,  the  Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association, 
and  Mr.  Jacobson  of  the  New  York  Association,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  detail  can  be  applied  without  any 
change,  to  the  cold  storage  problems.  There  may  perhaps 
be  some  changes  necessary  later  on,  but  as  a  general  thing 
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they  can  be  picked  right  up  as  they  have  already  been 
written. 

Are  there  any  more  questions  on  this  chart  here? 

DETAIL  EXPENSE  "a"  STORAGE 

1.  7%  Interest  on  investment  in  land,  storage  building  and  stor- 
age equipment  (in  lieu  of  rent). 

2.  3%  Depreciation  and  obsolence  on  storage  building. 

5%    Depreciation    on    warehouse    brine    piping,    insulation, 
sprinklers  and  miscellaneous  storage  fixtures. 

3.  Fire  Insurance  on  storage  building  and  storage  equipment. 

4.  Taxes  on  land,  storage  building  and  storage  equipment. 

5.  Repairs  on  storage  building  and  storage  equipment. 

6.  Watchman  and  Watch  supervision. 

7.  Advertising. 

8.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense. 

9.  %  Interest  on  working  capital  required  for  storage. 

10.  Refrigeration. 

11.  35%  of  administrative  expense. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  EXPENSE  "a"  STORAGE 

1-4.  Investment. 

After  the  investment  figures  have  been  determined  no  diffi- 
culty should  be  found  in  caring  for  these  accounts. 

5.  Repairs. 

This  means  ordinary  repairs.  Additions  and  improvements 
are  a  charge  to  capital  accounts  while  renewals  and  replace- 
ments should  be  charged  against  the  depreciation  reserve  ac- 
counts. 

6.  Watchnum. 

As  this  expense  is  necessary  to  protect  goods  while  in  stor- 
age and  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  for  fire  insurance,  it  should 
be  charged  against  storage. 

7.  Advertising. 

Advertising  for  storage  should  be  charged  here.    Other  ad- 
vertising such  as  for  help  should  be  charged  as  a  labor  ex- 
pense. 
9,    Interest  on  Working  Capital. 

In  order  to  carry  the  accounts  receivable  of  this  depart- 
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ment,  a  certain  amount  of  working  capital  is  required.  This 
is  estimated  to  average  two  months'  Billing. 

10.  Refrigeration. 

The  proper  share  of  the  Power  House  expense  for  furnishing 
and  maintaining  the  necessary  storage  temperatures,  will  be 
charged  here.    See  Note — Expense  "E"  Power  House. 

11.  Administrative  Expense. 

Share  of  Administrative  Expense  will  be  charged  here,  on  a 
percentage  basis.  After  an  analysis  of  the  expenses  making 
up  this  group  in  many  warehouses  35%  was  decided  upon  as 
most  nearly  representing  the  correct  proportion  chargeable  to 
storage.    See  Note — Expense  "F"  Administrative. 

DETAIL  EXPENSE  "B"  HANDLING 

1.  Productive  Labor. 

2.  Non-Productive  Labor,  including: 

Moving  Merchandise. 
Holiday  Time  and  Idle  Time. 
Janitor  and  Cleaning. 
Undistributable  Productive  Labor. 

3.  Liability  Insurance. 

4.  7%  Interest  on  Investment  in  handling  equipment,  including 
elevators,  wiring,  trucks,  scales,  tools,  etc. 

5.  Fire  Insurance  on  Item  No.  4. 

6.  Taxes  on  Item  No.  4. 

7.  5%  Depreciation  on  Item  No.  4. 

8.  Repairs  to  handling  equipment. 

9.  Power  and  Light. 

10.  Claims. 

11.  Interest  on  working  capital  required  for  handling. 

12.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense  connected  with  labor. 

13.  60%  of  Administrative  Expense. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES — EXPENSE  "b"  HANDLING 

1.    Productive  Labor. 

Productive  Labor  is  the  wage  cost  of  laborers  and  checkers, 
while  actually  engaged  in  an  operation  for  which  a  charge  is 
made.  The  rtiethod  of  finding  the  amounts  of  Productive 
Labor  is  explained  under  Pay  Boll. 
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2.     N on-Productive  Labor. 

The  fact  that  an  apparent  Productive  Labor  item  is  in- 
cluded here  should  be  explained.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
time  of  the  help,  although  actually  engaged  in  connection  with 
a  productive  handling  operation  cannot  be  distributed  to  a  par- 
ticular job  directly.  This  time  must  reach  the  cost  of  the  job 
through  some  indirect  method.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
no  equitable  way  to  do  this  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  of  the  warehouse.  Therefore  such  items  are  ac- 
counted for  under  undistributed  productive  labor.  See  note 
under  Pay  Roll. 

9.     Power  Lights. 

Power  furnished  for  elevators  and  lights  has  to  do  with  the 
movement  of  goods  and  is  therefore  a  handling  charge. 

10.  Claims. 

Loss  and  Damage  claims  caused  by  negligence  in  handling 
operations  should  be  charged  here. 

11.  Interest  on  Working  Capital. 

See  note  under  Expense  "A"  Storage,  Item  9. 

12.  Administrative  Expense. 

The  share  of  the  item  chargeable  to  Car  Service  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  that  the  car  service  billing  bears  to 
the  total  billings  for  divisions  B,  C,  and  D — Classification  of 
Revenue  Chart  II. — See  Note  Expense  "F"  Administrative. 
Pay  Roll. 

The  pay  roll  referred  to  here  is  for  the  men  engaged  in  the  han- 
dling operations  and  does  not  include  the  power  plant  or  office  de- 
partments. For  the  purpose  of  better  supervision  these  men  may 
be  divided  into  groups  such  as  for  handling,  car  service,  etc.  In 
any  event,  in  order  that  we  may  find  the  various  items  of  labor, 
(Productive  or  Non-Productive) ,  and  properly  separate  the  pay  roll, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  careful  record  of  the  time  of  each  man, 
or  group  of  men,  on  each  job  or  operation. 
Determination  of  Overhead  Percentage. 

This  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  of  items  2  to  13  in- 
clusive, by  item  1. 
Note. 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association  commenced  to  pub- 
lish lessons  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Carruth,  Actuary  of  Massachu- 
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setts  storage  Warehousemen's  Association,  and  Mr.  H.  1.  Jacobson, 
Manager  Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, Inc.,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin.  These  lessons  are 
entitled  "Cost  Finding  for  Warehousemen"  and  although  prepared 
for  the  General  Storage  Section,  may  be,  with  equal  benefit,  applied 
to  the  problems  in  the  Cold  Storage  Section  and  therefore  further 
explanation  here  seems  unnecessary. 

DETAIL  EXPENSE  "d"  CAR  SERVICE 

1.  Productive  Labor. 

2.  Non-Productive  Labor.     Waiting  Time. 

3.  Liability  Insurance. 

4.  7%  Interest  on  Investment  in  land,  tracks  and  platforms. 

5.  5%  Depreciation  on  tracks  and  platforms. 

6.  Fire  Insurance  on  platforms. 

7.  Taxes  on  Item  No.  4. 

8.  Repairs  to  tracks  and  platforms. 

9.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense. 

10.  Interest  on  working  capital  required  for  Car  Service. 

11.  A  Share  of  Administrative  Expense. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES — EXPENSE  "D"  CAR  SERVICE 

1.  Prodvictive  Labor. 

Actual  Labor  loading  and  unloading  cars. 

2.  N On-Productive  Labor. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  some  waiting  time  in 
Car  Service  operations:  this  should  be  accounted  here  where 
possible. 

10.  interest  on  Working  Capital. 

See  Notes  under  Expense  "A"  Storage  Item  9. 

11.  Administrative. 

See  note  under  Expense  "B"  Handling  Item  13. 

DETAIL  EXPENSE  "e"  POWER  HOUSE 

1.  770  Interest  on  Investment  in  land,  building  and  equipment. 

2.  3%  Depreciation  and  obsolesence  on  value  of  building,  10% 
Depreciation  and  obsolesence  on  value  of  equipment.  (24  hour 
operation.) 

3.  Fire  Insurance  on  building  and  equipment. 

4.  Taxes  on  land,  building,  and  equipment. 
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5.  Repairs  to  building  and  equipment. 

6.  Labor. 

7.  Liability  Insurance. 

8.  Coal. 

9.  Water. 

10.  Ammonia. 

11.  Oil  and  Waste. 

12.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense. 

13.  5%  on  Administrative  Expense. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES  EXPENSE  "e"  POWER  HOUSE 

1-12.     Comment  on  these  Expenses  is  unnecessary  as  the  rules  laid 
down  for  similar  accounts  in  previous  divisions  will  govern, 
bringing  about  this  result. 

13.     Administrative  E-xpense. 

The  percentage  here  of  5%  wao  determined  to  be  chargeable 
to  Power  House  after  a  careful  analysis  which  shows  that  a 
very  small  part  of  the  Administrative  group  of  Expenses  affect 
the  Power  House.  See  Note  under  Expense  "F"  Adminis- 
trative. 

Note. 

A  study  of  the  Power  House  group  of  expenses  should  be  made 

under  the  supervision  of  competent  Engineers  to  determine  the 

proportion  of  expense  chargeable  to  storage,  handling  and  other 

Eervii,'es  rendered. 

DETAIL  EXPENSE  "f"  ADMINISTRATIVE 

1.  7%  Interest  on  Investment  in  Office  Equipment. 

2.  10%  Depreciation  and  obsolesence  on  office  equipment. 

3.  Fire  Insurance  on  office  equipment. 

4.  Office  Heat  and  Light. 

5.  Salaries:    Executive,  Office  and  Departmental  Heads  except 
Power  House. 

6.  Liability  Insurance. 

7.  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

8.  Dues,  subscriptions,  donations  and  charity. 

9.  Legal  and  technical  advice  (general). 

10.  Taxes:    Excise  or  business  franchise  tax. 

1 1.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense  (office) . 

12.  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expense  (administrative). 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  EXPENSE  "P"  ADMINISTRATIVE 

11-12.    Miscellaneous  Supplies,  Etc. 

The  purpose  of  keeping  these  accounts  separate  is,  that  the 
the  expense  pertaining  directly  to  the  running  of  the  office 
may  be  found. 
Note. 

Administrative  Expenses  are  ones  which  enter  into  every  activity 
of  the  business,  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Cold  Storage 
Waerhouse  as  a  general  supervision  and  administrative  charge. 
They  are  accounts  which  cannot  be  directly  charged  to  a  particular 
department  or  operation  as  a  whole  but  must  be  prorated  against 
each  department  on  a  percentage  basis. 

After  study  and  analysis  of  the  Administrative  Expense  Group 
in  several  Cold  Storage  Warehouses  the  following  percentages  were 
found  to  be  nearly  constant.  Storage  "A"  35%,  Handling  "B" 
(including  "C"  and  "D")   60%,  and  Power  House  "E"  5%. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  now  in  conclusion  leave  with  you  this  thought: 

A  good  cost  system  is  an  investment  that  a  warehouseman  should 
not  be  without.  It  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  expense  for 
which  no  direct  return  is  realized.  The  information  about  your 
business  obtained  from  a  properly  organized  and  operated  cost  sys- 
tem will  repay  many  times  the  expense  of  operation  and  cost  of 
installation.  / 

The  next  is  the  line-up  of  Expense  for  Car  Service. 
This  Department  has  also  an  item  of  Non-Productive 
Labor.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  as  there  is  some 
non-productive  labor  in  Car  Service;  when  we  can  do  it, 
we  should  account  for  it.  Now  the  other  items  on  there 
have  been,  or  can  be  explained  further.  We  have  a  Lia- 
bility Insurance  there  the  same  as  we  had  on  the  Hand- 
ling.   You  have  that  item  of  Liability  Insurance, 

Mr.  Stokeli., — Yes. 

On  the  Administrative  Expense  (that  is  11),  you  can 
see  from  the  chart  that  Administrative  Expense  does  not 
come  direct  through  Car  Service ;  Car  Service  being  a  part 
of  Handling,  a  part  of  the  Handling  Department,  the  share' 
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of  Administrative  Expense  finally  chargeable  to  Car  Serv- 
ice depends  upon  the  percentage  of  the  billings  that  the 
Car  Service  bears  to  the  total  Handling.  Included  in  that 
item  is  also  Special  and  Extra  Services.  It  carries  the 
same  ratio  of  overhead. 

The  next  chart  has  to  do  with  the  Power  House,  and  as 
we  are  contemplating  only  the  storage  and  handling  of 
goods,  having  no  other  department  to  consider,  the  Power 
House  Expense  items  may  look  small  to  you.  The  system 
that  we  have  outlined,  I  believe,  is  broad  enough  so  that 
the  houses  that  adopt  it  can,  without  much  trouble,  divide 
the  Power  House  and  divide  their  Undistributed  sections 
to  cover  their  other  activties,  such  as  Outside  Brine  Pip- 
ing, Steam  Lines,  and  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  Switzler — ^Where  do  you  classify  extraordinary 
repairs  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — That  is  not  provided  for  on  there.  It  is 
something  that  perhaps  the  individual  warehouse  would 
have  to  decide  at  the  time,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  item.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  we  can't 
exactly  provide  for  ahead  of  time ;  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Switzler — May  I  ask  whether  you  found  that  most 
people  use  ten  per  cent,  depreciation  on  equipment,  or  is 
that  something  that  is  desirable? 

Mr.  Stokell — I  think  that  item  will  be  settled  by  the 
Committee  on  this  report;  and,  as  I  said  before,  in  the 
matter  of  depreciation  percentages,  they  may  vary.  You 
might  have  conditions  where  you  would  want  to  charge 
twenty  per  cent.,  if  you  can  get  away  with  it;  the  next 
fellow  might  want  to  charge  eight.  Of  course,  the  ten 
per  cent,  is  really  the  average  percentage  on  your  entire 
equipment  in  the  power  house.  On  individual  items  of 
equipment,   the   percentage  would   vary.     Some   puihps 
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might  be  charged  off  at  five  per  cent,  and  others  at  twenty, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used. 

Mr.  Switzler — -What  I  meant  to  ask  was  whether  you 
found  it  was  average  practice  on  the  part  of  our  members 
to  charge  off  ten  per  cent,  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — That  is  the  average  which  we  are  using, 
and  it  was  also  recommended,  I  think,  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wright — May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  distinction  be- 
tween depreciation  and  the  obsolescence  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — Two  per  cent,  on  Depreciation  and  one 
per  cent,  on  Obsolescence. 

Mr.  Wright — ^How  about  the  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — Nine  and  one.  Of  course  those  are  sub- 
ject to  change.    This  is  simply  a  start. 

Now  a  study  of  these  expenses  in  the  power  house 
group  should  be  made,  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
engineers,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  expense  charge- 
able to  storage,  to  handling  and  other  services  that  may 
be  rendered. 

Mr.  Drapkin — In  charging  off  that  ten  per  cent,  depre- 
ciation, it  is  assumed  that  that  particular  equipment  will 
last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Stokell — That  is,  the  entire  equipment  will  last 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Now,  charging  off  ten  per  cent,  the  first 
year,  off  the  full  value,  that  leaves  you  ninety  per  cent,  of 
that  particular — 

Mr.  Stokell  (Interposing) — You  don't  take  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  ninety;  it  is  ten  per  cent,  on  the  original 
amount  every  year. 

Mr.  Drapkin — There  is  another  way  of  figuring:  you 
figure  the  ten  per  cent,  on  the  ninety  per  cent,  valuation 
the  second  year. 
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Mr.  Stokell — I  am  afraid  you  wouldn't  get  away  with 
that.    That  isn't  the  custom. 

Mr.  Drapkin — It  stands  on  the  books  at  ninety. 

Mr.  Stokell — You  wouldn't  be  handling  your  account- 
ing correctly  if  you  did  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — I  ran  up  against  the  same  proposition 
a  year  ago,  before  I  learned  that  you  have  to  set  up  your 
depreciation  through  a  reserve  account,  to  handle  it  cor- 
rectly, otherwise,  instead  of  charging  off  your  equipment 
in  ten  years,  you  will  be  about  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
finally  charging  it  off. 

Mr.  Stokell — Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  ? 

Of  course,  the  inclusion  of  Oil  and  Waste  in  the  one 
item  on  the  left  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to  do  it  that 
way.  If  you  want  to  carry  more  accounts,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  you  to  do  so.  You  can  have  a  separate  account 
for  Oil  and  one  for  Waste.  Oil  here  doesn't  mean  oil  used 
for  fuel.  Where  you  have  an  oil-burning  plant,  it  would 
come  under  Item  8 — Fuel.  We  would  have  oil  there  in- 
stead of  Coal. 

Mr.  SHOEMAKER^Extra  Power  would  come  under  8. 

Mr.  Stokell — Yes ;  that  really  means  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation, the  primary  cost  of  fuel  necessary  to  operate  the 
plant. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — In  the  case  of  a  concern  that  is  oper- 
ating distinctly  in  the  cold  storage  business,  with  no  side 
lines  such  as  ice  or  anything  else,  it  is  your  judgment 
that  these  classifications  must  be  made,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  your  cost  basis  ? 

Mr.  Stokeli. — I  think  they  should  be. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — For  instance,  your  division  of  Car 
Service  and  Handling :  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  dif- 
ferentiate one  against  the  other  ? 
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Mr.  Stokell — It  is  all  a  labor  item;  you  are  handling 
men ;  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  Handling  proper  are  en- 
gaged part  of  the  time  in  taking  goods  upstairs,  down- 
stairs, or  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  an  entirely  separate  department  that  does 
nothing  else  but  loading  and  unloading  of  oars,  that  does 
no  other  sort  of  work,  then  you  have  the  basis  for  dividing 
that  separate  department,  and  instead  of  having  Storage 
and  Handling,  you  will  have  separate  Car  Service.  It  can 
be  handled  that  way  and  the  results  will  be  equally  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — The  investment  in  your  Car  Serv- 
ice may  be  entirely  different  operation  from  Handling. 
Sometimes  the  investment  in  Car  Service  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Stokeli., — You  would  have  an  entirely  different 
set  of  accounts  for  that. 

Now  this  chart  is  really  the  joker  of  all  of  them.  It 
is  something  that  has  not  been  considered  in  past  years 
in  making  the  rates.  In  making  rates,  the  old  custom  used 
to  be  to  find  out  what  it  costs  productively  to  move  the 
goods  and  then  double  that,  and  get  the  storage  charge, 
without  regard  to  the  non-productive  item  or  items  of 
overhead,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  and  which  enter 
every  activity  of  the  business  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing a  cold  storage  warehouse,  as  a  general  supervision 
and  administrative  charge,  etc. 

The  administrative  accounts  are  ones  which  enter  into 
into  every  operation. 

And  I  have  already  said  a  little  about  the  method  of 
finding  the  per  cents  that  are  shown  on  these  charts.  Item 
5  includes  the  Office  and  the  Executive  Salaries  and  the 
Departmental  Heads,  excepting  the  Power  House. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — ^Why  except  the  power  house  ? 
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Mr.  Stokell — Because  the  power  house  is  an  entirely 
separate  department ;  and  you  will  see  it  on  this  chart. 
There  is  not  so  much,  in  most  cases,  of  a  supervision 
charge  coming  out  of  here  to  the  power  house.  You  usu- 
ally have  one  or  two  engineers  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  that  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — Unless  you  can  charge  your  time  di- 
rect, there  is  an  undetermined  ratio  there  between  stor- 
age ;  and  other  items  could  be  better  handled  through  Ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr.  Stokell — That  is  the  idea:  you  have  to  find  some 
other  method  by  which  to  get  it,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
will  be  able  to  determine  it  right  away. 

Items  11  and  12  are  for  the  most  part  alike.  They  are 
separated  so  that  we  can  determine  the  cost  of  running 
the  office  proper,  separate  from  the  so-called  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  and  other  activities. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  just  this  thought  about 
a  Cost  System:  A  good  Cost  System  is  an  investment 
that  a  warehouseman  should  not  be  without.  It  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  expense  for  which  no  direct  re- 
turn is  realized.  The  information  about  your  business  ob- 
tained from  a  properly  organized  and  operated  Cost  Sys- 
tem will  repay  many  times  the  expense  of  operation  and 
the  cost  of  installation.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  McDaniel — I  find  that  I  am  obliged  to  at- 
tend a  committee  meeting  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Poole 
to  act  as  Chairman  while  I  am  away.  Before  leaving,  I 
want  to  announce  the  Nominating  Committee  as : 

R.  H.  Switzler,  Chairman;  0.  C.  Mackay,  Nimmo  Old, 
to  select  six  members,  two  for  three  years,  two  for  two 
years,  and  two  for  one  year. 
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Mr.  Poole  will,  preside. 

Mr.  Poole  took  the  Chair  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Poole — The  next  on  the  program,  gentle- 
men, is  No.  7 — "Application  of  Cost  Accounting,"  to  be 
handled  by  Mr.  J.  Earle  Bacon. 

APPLICATION  OF  COST  ACCOUNTING 

By  J.  Karlk  Bacon 

Secretary  of  Merchants  Cold  Storage  and.  Warehouse  Co., 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

It's  a  mere  whim  of  mine,  but  I  usually  like  to  have  things  as 
clear  as  possible  and  I  confess  it's  not  clear  to  me  just  why  I,  a 
fledgeling  in  the  Warehouse  business  was  asked  to  do  this  thing. 
The  joke  may  be  on  me  and  it  may  be  on  you  but  I  am  reminded  of 
the  man  who  went  back  to  his  old  home  town  and  among  other 
things  inquired  if  the  village  choir  still  went  up  to  the  State  prison 
and  sang  to  the  prisoners  every  Sunday  afternoon.  His  friend  said 
"No,  we  had  to  give  it  up  because  the  prisoners  got  up  a  petition 
protesting  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  sentence." 

I  wasn't  included  in  the  original  sentence  but  it  seemed  possi- 
ble that  a  more  or  less  graphic  presentation  of  the  actual  mechani- 
cal process  of  accumulating  handling  cost  information  might  be  of 
interest.  It  might  show  you  that  it's  no  such  great  matter  after 
all.  Not  nearly  so  complicated  in  actual  fact  as  an  abstract  de- 
scription of  a  cost  accounting  system  seems,  to  one  who  is  not  a 
cost  accountant. 

At  the  time  we  began  our  experiments  with  an  individual  mens- 
time-card  and  lot-number  system,  we  were  advised  by  accountants 
that  undoubtedly  it  was  the  only  feasible  system  for  a  House  having 
many  operations  of  short  duration. 

That  furthermore,  in  their  knowledge  it  had  not  been  previously 
tried  in  warehouses  and  it  became  a  question  of  whether  we  wished 
to  be  the  first  goat  under  harness. 

There  is  an  old  Arab  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "one  cannot  see 
the  pattern  on  the  loom  when  the  first  threads  are  drawn"  and  so 
we  believed  it  unwise  to  have  highly  specialized  and  expensive 
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forms  printed,  until  we  were  sure  tbey  would  endure  the  reaction 
of  time. 

We  have  made  many  changes  since  the  inception  of  the  system, 
have  others  already  in  view  and  hope  that  the  many  minds  now 
focused  on  the  problem  may  point  the  way  to  further  simplicity  and 
economy. 

So  these  forms  are  not  in  any  way  believed  by  us  to  even  ap- 
proach perfection  nor  recommended  for  standard  adoption.  They 
simply  show  how  we  have  done  it  in  our  plant  to  date. 

Mr.  J.  Earle  Bacon — This  (Chart  1)  is  an  ordinary- 
laborer's  time  card,  furnished  by  time  clock  manufactur- 
ers, with  variations  for  all  manner  of  industries.  Its 
features  are  so  well  known,  explanation  is  hardly  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  time  is  punched  on  a  time  clock  in  hours  and 
hundredths,  so  that  direct  subtraction  results  in  actual 
elapsed  time.  The  total  of  this  man's  labor*  as  indicated 
by  this  card,  was  a  little  less  than  8  hours;  the  other  2 
hours  being  undoubtedly,  in  his  case,  all  his  idle  time.  Had 
this  card  been  that  of  a  doorman,  receiving  or  delivery 
clerk,  a  part  of  that  would  have  been  the  undistributable 
productive  labor  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stokell. 

This  man,  John  Smith,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  (but,  being  a  trucker, 
he's  undoubtedly  an  Indian  of  some  sort)  we  find  con- 
tributed .38  of  an  hour  to  the  delivery  to  team  of  50 
packages,  from  Lot  82890.  All  these  large  numbers 
(Chart  I)  indicate  lots  of  goods.  The  M.  0.  is  the  symbol 
which  we  use  to  designate  miscellaneous  operations,  such 
as  moving  merchandise,  sweeping,  and  so  forth.  The 
small  numbers  automatically  indicate  an  extra  service 
requisition.  These  columns  here  are  "Delivered"  and 
"Received" — "Delivered  to  Car  or  Team" — "Number  of 
Packages"— "Elapsed  Time"— "The  Total  Time  of  No. 
36,  John  Smith". 
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Now  we  wish  to  follow  this'  John  Smith  and  see  where 
he  goes  to.  John  Smith's  time  *t  the  end  of  the  day,  or 
the  following  morning,  is  posted  to  what  we  call  our  Lot 
Record  Card  (Chart  2)  carrying  the  same  number — 
82890.  This  card  is  blank  when  the  goods  come  in ;  and 
these  postings  are  accumulated  until,  with  the  final  deliv- 
ery, the  total  of  all  time,  both  receiving  and  delivering, 
appears  on  this  card.  This  posting  appears  here  (indi- 
cating) and  it  is  apparent  that  John  Smith  was  probably 
one  of  a  gang  of  seven  men — their  time  being  punched  up, 
shows  a  slight  variation  in  hundredths,  but  he  was  pre- 
sumably one  of  seven  men  of  the  gang  on  this  job.  Before 
passing  to  that  sheet,  item  one  on  Chart  1,  to  a  trained 
man  in  charge  of  such  work,  would  naturally  excite  his 
suspicion  somewhat.  For  instance,  it  shows  that  Lot 
79603  consumed  .36  of  an  hour  in  receiving  one  package 
from  a  team.  Now  one  package,  unless  it  were  a  very 
large  one,  would  not  consume  so  much  time  in  handling. 
It  is  presumable  that  he  was  the  only  man,,  or  one  of  two 
men,  perhaps,  who  were  concerned  in  that  operation,  and 
our  clerk  would  undoubtedly  look  that  up ;  he  would  inves- 
tigate to  see  whether  that  was  a  true  record ;  whether  it 
was  an  error,  or  whether  the  man  had  actually  taken  over 
20  minutes  to  receive  one  package  by  team. 

Those  are  the  items  which  make  a  lot  system  of  especial 
and  particular  value,  because  we  are  all  the  time  seeing 
those  irregularities.  Oftentimes,  on  investigation,  it 
proves  that  there  was  some  good  reason  for  it;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  investigation  frequently  shows  that 
there  wasn't  any  good  reason  for  it,  and  it  results,  per- 
haps, sometimes,  in  the  dropping  of  a  man  from  the, 
payroll. 
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This  is  a  chart  (No.  3)  referring  to  this  lot  record 
card,  after  the  last  delivery  has  been  made,  and  the  time 
is  therefore  complete.  It  is  turned  over,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  same  card,  bearing  the  same  number,  is 
posted  the  descriptive  information  concerning  the  lot  of 
goods.  This  is  taken  from  the  lot  stock  card,  when  that 
becomes  dead,  after  the  last  delivery.  At  the  time  the 
cost  people  are  posting  the  time  items,  unless  they  for 
some  special  reason  wish  to  find  out,  they  don't  know 
what  these  goods  are;  they  don't  know  whether  it  is 
butter  or  eggs  or  poultry,  or  what  it  is,  until  this  informa- 
tion comes  to  them.  They  then  post  this  here,  showing  a 
record  of  397  cases  of  eggs  which  went  into  storage,  and 
3  cases  which  were  undoubtedly  damaged  and  went  under 
our  symbol  Z,  which  means  distribution  for  immediate 
delivery.    You  will  notice  on  eggs  and  other  commodities 
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— especially  eggs,  perhaps,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
second  handling  on  the  receipt  of  eggs,  where  they  are 
dropped  and  perhaps  held  for  a  day  in  detention  room 
and  then  picked  up  and  put  into  storage,  we  frequently 
find  that  the  receiving  time  by  car  is  nearly  three  times 
the  delivery  time  by  team — perhaps  averages  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  the  delivery  time. 

Now  these  totals  here  are  posted  to  a  cumulative  sheet, 
of  which  this  (Chart  4)  is  a  small  portion  of  one  month's 
record.  Here  we  find  this  same  lot  number  indicated ;  but 
these  different  lots  are  posted  here  from  those  lot  record 
cards;  the  number  of  packages,  (indicating)  "Received 
By  Car"  or  "Received  By  Team,"  as  the  case  may  be ;  the 
Weight,  and  the  Total  Man  Hours.  You  will  notice  that 
during  a  portion  of  this  month  we  loaded  out  no  cars  of 
eggs.  This  notes  delivery  therefore  by  only  one  method. 
At  the  end  of  this  month,  these  totals  represent  the 
amount  of  tonnage  during  the  month  and  total  number  of 
man  hours.  This  grand  total  of  man  hours  is  put  there 
as  a  check  on  the  work. 

There  is  quite  a  proportion  of  cost  accounting  work  on 
which  you  can  apparently  get  no  absolute  check;  but  in 
this  case  you  can  get  a  positive  check  as  far  as  it  goes, 
because  this  grand  total  (footing  of  "total  man  hour"  col- 
umn. Chart  4)  should  be  equal  to  the  combined  totals  of 
all  the  "man-hour"  columns,  thus  checking  the  cost  clerk's 
work.  These  totals  are  again  totaled  on  a  sheet  (Chart  4, 
division  two)  which  at  the  head  shows  the  accumulation  of 
the  tonnage  since  the  system  was  started;  and  to  that 
total  record  are  added  these  figures,  producing  a  new  total 
each  month ;  and  from  that  new  total  of  tonnage  and  man 
hours  is  computed  the  new  cost  figure  of  productive  labor. 
I  had  these  translated,  by  the  way,  into  cents  and  hun- 
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dredths  of  cents,  (that  decimal  point  is  the  division  be- 
tween cents  and  hundredths  of  cents)  because  dollars  and 
cents  mean  more  to  most  of  us  than  man  hour  values, 
unless  we  are  constantly  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — What  is  the  factor  which  determines 
the  man  hours  and  cents? 

Mr.  Bacon  (Continuing) — We  took  the  man  hours  and 
figured  them  at  50c.  per  man  hour.  That  was  an  easy 
method ;  and  they  are  all  the  same.  Of  course,  you  would 
figure  according  to  your  own  particular  cost  per  hour  of 
your  own  labor.  .        '  i 

Mr.  Shoemaker — Would  you  average  your  cost? 
You  may  have  different  priced  men. 

Mr.  Bacon — Yes,  that  would  be  an  excellent  way  to  do 
it.  For  instance,  our  cost  is  running  now  about  3c.  per 
hour  more  than  what  we  call  our  base  rate ;'except  the 
overtime,  of  course,  varies  somewhat — one  month  it  may 
be  considerably  higher  and  one  month  lower,  according  to 
how  much  overtime  is  consumed  in  that  month. 

Mr.  Switzler — How  does  it  compare  with  reference  to 
the  delivery  cost;  that  is,  team  and  car  ser  service? 

Mr.  Bacon — Loading  to  car  is  a  much  higher  cost  than 
unloading,  provided  there  is  not  in  the  unloading  a  good 
deal  of  sorting  or  special  work  of  that  kind— a  number  of 
brands,  or  something  of  that  sort.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, by  and  large,  goods  unloaded  from  a  car  will  unload 
more  cheaply  than  the  same  goods  put  back  into  the  car — 
and  that  is  aside  from  our  special  servide  charge  for 
bracing.  It  is  easier  to  pull  a  pile  down  than  it  is  to  pile 
the  goods  up.  -^ 

Mr.  Switzler — You  can  deliver  cheaper  by  team  than 
you  can  receive  by  team.  i  ;  u      .  .  :. 

Mr.  BACON---Yfes.  It -Seems  to  me  the  same  pi^opcfeition ; 
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in  delivering  by  team  we  are  pulling  down  the  pile  in  the 
room  and  simply  taking  it  to  the  tail-board  of  a  team; 
whereas  in  receiving  by  team  we  are  producing  the  pile, 
with  its  consequent  slowing  up  of  the  work,  especially  if 
it  is  a  case  where,  for  instance,  on  potatoes  or  some  such 
commodities  as  that,  we  have  to  put  in  cross  sticks,  or  use 
some  artificial  means  of  keeping  the  pile  in  place. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
your  first  chart.  I  see  that  your  time  there  is  kept  in 
hundredths  of  hours.  That  has  to  be  reduced  to  hun- 
dredths of  hours  on  your  time  clock? 

Mr.  Bacon — No,  clock  punches  in  hundredths  of  hours. 

Mr.  Drapkin — In  figuring  the  time,  do  you  figure  the 
point  where  they  stop  ? 

Mr.  Bacon — That  is  not  always  true.  The  foreman  of 
the  gang,  where  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  send  the  gang 
down  to  a  time  clock,  takes  the  time  by  watch  and  makes 
a  record  on  the  card.  We  furnish  some  of  our  men  with 
watches.  And,  by  the  way,  the  punching  of  the  card  is 
always  done  by  a  foreman  or  a  clerk.  We  have  two  clock 
boys  in  our  plant,  who  are  located  permanently  at  our 
two  most  active  time  clocks,  and  they  do  that  actual 
punching  of  the  time  cards.  The  man  who  owns  the  card, 
when  he  commences  a  job,  hands  it  to  his  foreman,  and 
the  foreman  either  punches  it  or  has  it  punched  by  a  time^ 
clock  boy. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart — In  arriving  at  the  tonnage  costs, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  know  the  costs  day  by  day,  so  that 
if  they  are  high,  you  can  do  something  to  remedy  that 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Bacon — Most  things  are  humanly  possible.  Many 
possible  things  are  impracticable  for  the  reason  that  the 
cost  of  accomplishment  exceeds  the  value  received.    As 
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far  as  delivery  costs  are  concerned  we  naturally  can't 
complete  them  till  the  goods  are  all  out  of  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart — When  you  learn  at  the  end  of 
the  month  that  your  costs  may  have  been  high,  is  it  not 
then  too  late  to  remedy  the  cause  of  the  high  costs? 

Mr.  Bacon — I  don't  see  why.  If  you  find  that  you  have 
inefficiency,  (it  might  perhaps  be  better  for  you  to  know, 
theoretically,  on  the  very  day)  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 
correct  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Switzler — Take  a  case  where  we  have  varying 
rates  of  labor;  do  you  attempt  a  more  detailed  analysis, 
based  on  those  different  rates,  or  do  you  use  an  average 
rate? 

Mr.  Bacon — We  would  take  at  the  end  of  the  month 
our  monthly  payroll — ^we  determine,  for  the  other  end  of 
our  distribution  of  the  payroll  in  the  general  books, 
exactly  what  our  men  have  averaged  to  cost  us  during  the 
month.  Our  base  rate  may  be  40c,  or  50c,  or  60c,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  we  find  that  by  reason  of  overtime  and 
by  reason  of  the  higher  wages  paid  receiving  and  delivery 
clerks  and  others,  that  our  average  (we  average  out  to 
four  decimal  places)  may  be  53.2571c  per  hour,  and  we 
use  that  in  the  division  of  the  payroll  as  to  idle  time,  pro- 
ductive time  and  miscellaneous  operations. 

Mr.  Efroymson — In  keeping  your  card  records,  how 
do  you  segregate  the  differences  between  handling  cars  of 
one  commodity,  or  of  many  commodities? 

Mr.  Bacon — We  carry  all  our  lots  under  one  figure, 
one  number ;  but  if  there  are  segregations ;  for  instance,  if 
a  car  comes  in  assorted,  that  entire  car  will  be  Lot  75000, 
we  will  say,  but  if  there  are  100  cases  of  this  brand  and 
100  cases  of  another,  those  will  be  under  letter — A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  EfroYMSON — Is  that  notation  of  the  number  of 
separations  made  on  your  cost  sheets? 

Mr.  Bacon — If  it  is  an  assortment,  it  goes  on  a  separate 
assortment  sheet  in  our  cost  figures, — some  commodities 
do.  For  instance,  we  carry  butter  on  one  sheet.  We  have 
a  grand  average  on  butter;  it  is  impossible  to  comb  the 
thing  too  finely.  Some  of  our  commodities  we  carry  on 
assortment  sheets. 

Mr.  Efroymson — When  one  crew  is  making  deliveries 
for  several  lots,  in  local  deliveries,  for  instance,  do  you 
prorate  that? 

Mr.  Bacon — We  have  to  prorate  that.  With  us,  it 
only  occurs  on  very  small  quantities  of  goods.  One  order 
man  goes  up,  perhaps,  to  get  three  or  four  packages  out  of 
several  lots. 

Mr.  Switzler — Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for 
the  purpose  of  these  cost  sheets  you  aim  at  a  standard 
unit  of  the  carload  ? 

Mr.  Bacon — No;  I  said  that  provided  we  had  a  car  in 
which  there  were  several  varieties,  there  is  a  master  card 
made  for  the  entire  lot  under  the  lot  number,  but  for  each 
segregation  there  is  a  separate  card  made  in  our  book- 
keeping system  under  a  letter — A,  B,  C.  For  instance, 
we  oftentimes  have  a  car  of  apples  that  will  run  through 
the  alphabet  twice ;  they  will  have  AA,  BB,  CC  and  DD. 

Mr.  Switzler — You  keep  it  under  the  general  lot  num-^ 
ber ;  you  don't  make  a  separate  cost  sheet  for  each  letter. 

Mr.  Bacon — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CosGROVE-^Who  fills  out  the  data  on  that  labor 
card,  other  than  the  time  punched? 

Mr.  Bacon — The  foreman  of  the  gang.  The  man  him- 
self is  not  allowed  to  do  that,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
receiving  clerks  and  order  men,  whom  we  can  trust. 
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II'!   ■   ''   i 

Mr.  CosGKOVE-!-li)oiy6u|findithat  you  have  trouble  in 
getting  accurate  Jnfo3?m^tion  on  that  labor  ticket  there? 

Mr.  Bacon — Weifindj  naturklly,  that  there  are  some 
variations  from  positive  fact.  ,  We  don't  ever  expect  to 
eliminate  that  entirely.  However,  by  constant  tugging  at 
the  men,  constantly  talking  to  them,  constantly  showing 
them  that  an  imperfect  record  works  against  them  rather 
than  for  them,  as  they,  perhaps  think ;  we  accomplish  that, 
we  believe,  pretty  closely. 

Mr.  Gosgrove— The  fact  that  that  card  would  be  rather 
a  telltale  on  the  man,  as  to  what  he  was  doing  with  his 
time ;  don't  you  think  that  creates  a  tendency  to  ditch  the 
system  ? 

Mr.  BacoN; — That  is  one  reason  why  the  foreman  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  record  or  does  the  punching;  or  a 
clock  boy  does  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(Next  charte,  No.  5,) 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  total  accumulated  figures  on 
two  commodities — ^butter  and  eggs.  Eggs  for  the  past 
six  months;  representing  the  co^t  on  about  8,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  11,500,000  pounds  of  eggs,  (or 
approximately  215,000  cases).  We  have  this  translated 
into  cents  per  htmdred  pounds  and  is  an  indication  of 
what  I  think  will  be  to  you  quite  a  surprising  fact,  that 
following  the  law  of  averages  and  the  same  principle  as 
the  accumulation  0|f  actuarial  figures  of  life  insurance 
companies,  the  figures  on  theSe  two  commodities  have 
practically  settled  with  us.  'This  is  February,  March, 
April,  May  and  June— Butter  Received  by  Car,  showing 
that  the  productive  labor  was  3.78c  per  100  pounds  in 
January;  3.70c  in  February;  3.61c  in  March;  3.60c  in 
April;  3.59c  in  May/ and  3.517c  in  June.  These,  you 
understand,  are  huiidredths  of  bents  per  100  pounds. 
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Delivered  to  Team :  2.65c 

2.58c 

2.62c 

2.59c 

2.58c 

2.58c 
Totals:  6.42c;  6.28c;  6.23c;  6.19c;  6.17c; 

6.15c. 

This  indicates  a  slight  increase  in  efficiency ;  a  decrease 
in  cost,  between  January  and  June,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween .15  and  .42. 

Mk.  Switzler — How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Bacon — We  account  for  that  almost  entirely  by 
reason  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  men  in  the  past 
three  months.  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  weed  out  the  inefficient  men ;  we  have 
had  more  applications;  we  have  been  able  to  weed  out 
the  men  who  are  inefficient  and  get  men  who  are  a  little 
bit  better. 

Mr.  Switzler — Do  you  credit  that  to  this  system — your 
ability  to  weed  them  out? 

Mr.  Bacon — Somewhat. 

The  butter  that  came  in  in  June  is  not  in  these  figures ; 
it  includes  only  the  butter  that  went  out  in  the  month 
previous  to  the  monthly  accumulation  of  these  figures. 

Mr.  Kinderbaten — Don'^t  you  attribute  that  to  the 
great  number  of  pounds  of  butter? 

Mr.  Bacon — These  figures  are  figures  of  last  June's 
receipts  of  butter,  last  June  and  fall. 

Mr.  Mackay — I  understand  those  are  productive  labor 
figures.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  when  you  get 
through,  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  state  what  your 
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overhead  is,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  idea  as  to  wl;iat 
the  actual  real  final  cost  is. 

Mr.  Bacon — Now  you  take  eggs ;  eggs  have  settled  even 
more  than  butter.  There  is  a  little  variation  here,  (indi- 
cating) but  you  will  note  that  for  these  four  months  the 
additions  of  the  monthly  totals  varied  these  figures  to  a 
hundredth  of  a  cent  riot  one  iota.  I  had  them  carry  these 
figures  out  to  the  third  decimal  point ;  that  is,  thousandths 
of  a  cent  per  100  pounds,  in  order  to  show  that  variation 
on  the  delivery  of  eggs  by  team.  Those  are  1.79  right 
straight  through,  but  we  have  here  a  slight  variation  in 
the  thousandths.  The  same  thing  applies  to  these  last 
four  months :     5.766 ;  5.765 ;  5.764 ;  5.767. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Mackay's  question,  we  have  only  had 
the  subdivision  of  our  general  books  in  shape  to  produce 
an  overhead  figure  since  the  beginning  of  this  year's  fiscal 
period,  namely,  the  first  of  April.  For  these  past  seven 
months  our  overhead  figure  was  194.4%.  That  is  a  total 
overhead  figure  on  the  entire  plant;  includes  car  service 
overhead,  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  a  separation  of 
that  as  yet.  I  imagine  it  may  be  some  little  time  before 
we  do  get  a  separation  between  the  cold  and  the  general 
storage,  but  our  business  is  very  largely  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Mackay — That  is  your  handling  overhead. 

Mr.  Bacon — That  is  our  handling  overhead. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Does  that  include  depreciation? 

Mr.  Bacon — Yes,  it  includes  all  those  applied  items ;  it 
includes  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  and  monthly 
proportion  of  taxes  (except  Federal),  Insurance,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Does  it  include  depreciation  on  the 
storage,  on  the  piping? 

Mr.  Bacon — Not  on  piping.    That  is  storage  equip- 
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ment.  Depreciation  '  on  handling  equipnient,  han^ljiig 
investment  and  handling  equipnapnt*      ; , ,  ,     -      , , 

1  Mr.  Mackay — Figuring  200%,  just  for  the  sake  of 
easy  figuring,  the  cost  without  profit  Would  be  18.45.       > 

Me.  Bacon — Yes.  . 

Meat ': 

(I  was  going  to  allude  to  this  later,  but  perhaps  I  can 
do  it  equally  as  well  here.  We  carry  a  separate  sheet  for 
lots  of  meat  under  250  pounds — ^we  call  them  shelf  meats 
— and  they  comprise  the  small  lots  of  meat  which  are  sent 
to  us  from  retailers  in  the  city,  such  as  a  basket  of 
sweetbreads  or  five  boxes  of  livers,  etc.  This  separate 
sheet  shows  our  cost  on  handling  these  commodities  to 
be  42.77c  per  100  pounds.  That  is  at  125%  overhead, 
which  I  have  just  shown  you  is  entirely  too  low  for  our 
plant.) 

Meat — Over  250  pounds .20c 

Condensed  Milk  in  650  lb.  barrel. 5.92c— SSl/gc 

per  pkg. 

(Our  charge  is  35c  per  package. 

Mr.  Van  Name — That  is  35c  for  the  handling? 

Mr.  Bacon — Yes,  for  the  handling. 

Mr.  Metcalf — What  did  you  say  the  rate  was? 

Mr.  Bacon — 38i/2c. 

Mr.  Metcalf — That  is  the  cost  of  handling.  What  do 
you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Bacon — The  storage  is  a  separate  proposition  en- 
tirely.   I  can  give  you  that ;  I  have  it  here. 

Condensed  Milk — Lots  less  than  25  casks,  60c  for  stor- 
age ;  45c  for  handling. 

Condensed  Milk — 25  or  more  casks,  50c  for  storage; 
35c  for  handling. 
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Mr.  Efroymson — From  these  available  records  that 
you  have,  may  I  ask  on  that  how  you  are  able  to  get  the 
rates  on  the  different  size  lots;  in  other  words,  if  you 
don't  keep  a  separate  sheet  for  each  segregation,  how  are 
you  able  to  get  the  rates  on  the  different  lots  ? 

Mr.  Bacon — Well,  I  heard  that  matter  argued  at 
length  in  Boston,  pro  and  con,  and  of  course  we  are  due 
to  make  the  change  very  shortly  in  general  storage,  which 
has  been  formulated  by  their  committee  and  will  doubtless 
be  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  whatever 
committee  of  the  Association  it  is. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — Will  you  read  that  set  of  figures  you 
have  on  condensed  milk?    I  didn't  get  that. 

Mr.  Bacon — I  was  answering  this  question  here.  Just 
one  minute.  They  propose  to  carry  their  cost  by  a  segre- 
gation of  lot  units. 

Mr.  Efroymson — You  think  the  same  thing  can  be  ap- 
plied to  cold  storage,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bacon — Yes,  but  personally,  that  brings  in  so 
many  different  factors  and  so  many  more  opportunities 
for  error,  it  seems  to  me  we  perhaps  get  more  out  of  it  by 
getting  a  grand  average.  You  have  to  use  some  judg- 
ment. Now,  if  you  know  that  your  grand  average  is  so 
much,  then  by  the  analysis  of  special  lots,  you  find  that 
some  particular  service  costs  you  such  a  percentage  more 
than  ordinary  service.  You  can  use  that  information  in 
billing  your  tariff.  But  the  splitting  of  this  up  into  too 
many  sub-divisions  brings  in  more  complication  than  the 
ordinary  warehouseman  wishes  to  tackle,  it  seems  to  me 
— and  then  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  get  what  you  go 
after,  when  you  do  that.  A  carload  of  goods  comes  in 
practically  in  bulk,  or  with  one  or  two  divisions.    That. 
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same  carload  may  go  out  in  five  deliveries,  or  it  may  go 
out  in  fifty — ^you  can't  tell. 

Mr.  Switzlbr — Mr.  Bacon,  I  didn't  get  the  total  cost  on 
eggs  in  a  case — on  shell  eggs. 

Me.  Bacon — Of  course,  you  have  it  here,  plus  your 
overhead  and  your  10%  profit,  but  this  is  your  total  by 
car,  delivered  to  team,  on  eggs. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make 
clear  that  those  figures  he  is  giving  now  are  based  on 
125%  overhead,  which  was  assumed  by  us,  until  we 
knew;  but  instead  of  125,  eight  months  of  this  system 
has  shown  us  thus  far  that  our  overhead  is  191. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Is  that  191%  overhead  the  cost  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — That  is  the  overhead  as  shown  in 
our  uniform  cost  accounting. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Not  including  the  cost  of  refrigeration, 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  refrig- 
eration.   That  is  overhead  in  handling. 

Continuation — Mr.  Bacon: 

a  cost  system  would  be  an  absurdity  if  it  did  not  assist  in  build- 
ing a  tariff. 

A  tariff  should  be  profitable  to  the  warehouseman,  equitable  to 
all  customers  alike  and  defensible  against  attack. 

The  late  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  came  from  a  small 
town  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  His  father  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  race  of  old  Yankee  millwrights  and  tradition  says  a  very  good 
one.  A  friend  of  his  said  "Anon,  jest  haow  dew  you  git  at  haow 
much  tuh  charge  these  fellers?  Sometimes  it  only  takes  yer  bout 
15  minutes  to  tell  um  what  they  oughter  dew  but  yuh  couldn't  tell 
um  if  yuh  hadn't  ben  all  yer  life  in  the  bizness."  Anon  took  a 
reflective  chew  or  two  and  sez  he  "Joe  I'll  tell  yer,  it  all  dupends 
on  jest  haow  fast  the  job  uses  up  jedgement." 

Now  in  my  short  experience  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
building  of  a  tariff  in  the  past  has  been  a  hair-raising,  brain-fag- 
ging, judgment-using  proposition  and  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be'  a 
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Shrewd  suspicion  that  oftentimes  the  supply  of  Judgement  was  ex- 
hausted long  before  the  tariff  was  complete. 

.  How  many  of  you  have  heard  something  like  this,  "Jim,  they're 
getting  10  cents  in  Chicago  for  handling  butter,  I  sort  of  have  a 
guess  it  costs  us  more.  Do  you  reckon  our  customers  will  stand  for 
12?" 

Doubtless  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  a  warehouseman 
can  dispense  entirely  with  judgment;  can  take  the  actual  cost  fig- 
ures and  say,  that  shall  be  our  rate,  but  believe  me,  gentlemen!  it 
is  so-roe  relief  to  have  something  tangible  on  which  to  base,  that 
necessary  judgment. 

Not  alone  for  tariff  purposes  do  we  find  our  cost  system  of  value. 

Another  phase  of  a  lot  system  is  the  opportunity  offered  for 
analysis  of  particular  lots,  or  groups  of  lots,  representing  some 
special  kind  of  service. 

Much  astonishing  information  comes  automatically  to  the  surface 
without  direct  intention  or  effort. 

For  instance,  we  found  that  one  customer  was  habitually  averag- 
ing only  five  packages  to  a  delivery  on  all  his  goods  and,  further- 
more, was  using  us  as  a  clearing  house  for  his  damaged  goods. 

Again,  laborers  who  are  constantly  avoiding  work,  rather  than 
seeking  it,  ultimately  find  that  their  habit  is  a  matter  of  record. 

These  special  side  lights,  often  resulting  in  the  correction  of  an 
abuse;  in  a  fatherly  talk  to  a  clerk  or  laborer;  or  possibly  the  drop- 
ping of  certain  men  from  the  payroll,  are  in  the  nature  of  ones 
own  laundry,  on  one's  own  line,  in  one's  own  back  yard.  They  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  him  only  and  not  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  other  fellow's  records,  nor  from  a  Central  Bureau. 

You've  got  to  have  a  cost  system  of  your  own  to  insure  safety, 
and  for  this  combining — comparing — separating — a  person  of  real 
intelligence,  having  some  analytical  ability,  should  by  all  means  be 
in  charge.  By-and-large,  a  man  is  more  apt  to  combine  these  quali- 
fications than  a  girl. 

This  detailed  information  shows,  among  other  things,  what  your 
customers  are  doing  to  you  in  this  trivial  little  matter  of  retail 
delivery. 

,  I  have  here  the  record  of  a  carload  of  400  cases  of  canned  eggs. 
138  deliveries.  Cost  us  to  handle,  at  50  cents  per  hour,  plus  over- 
head of  125%,  36  cents  per  hundred.     (Incidentally,  our  experience 
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of  eight  months  past  shows  conclusively  that  125%  is  entirely  too 
low  for  our  plant.) 

We  doubled  our  rate  to  20  cents,  twice  the  going  rate  throughout 
the  country.  The  producers  kicked.  We  presented  the  facts.  They 
subsided  and  are  still  storing,  but  we  at  20  cents  are  losing  money 
because  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  ignorant  of  the  cost  of  this 
class  of  service,  and  it's  just  a  little  bit  irritating  at  times  to  feel 
that  while  we  do  know,  we  are  still  penalized  by  the  other  chap's 
ignorance. 

We  carry  a  specia/1  sheet  covering  costs  on  lots  of  meat  under 
250  lbs.  (shelf  meats  we  call  them)  and  our  figures  show  a  cost  of 
42.77  cents  per  hundred  against  20  cents  for  our  larger  quantities. 

Our  rates,  by  the  way,  are  30  cents  for  the  small  lots,  against 
this  cost  of  42.77  cents,  and  15  cents  for  the  large  lots — against 
cost  of  20  cents. 

Mr.  Titus,  of  the  Quincy  Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse 
Company,  has  done  some  most  interesting  work  covering  Delivery 
costs  on  29,099  cases  of  condensed  milk,  all  same  size  cases,  one 
brand,  all  out  of  bulk  cars,  all  stored  on  first  floor.  An  ideal  con- 
dition for  comparative  test. 

The  results  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  but  for  fear  all  of  you 
may  not  have  seen  the  article  I  am  going  to  quote  from  it. 

Mr.  Titus  determined  the  cost  of  each  delivery  and  by  tabulation 
found  that  the  average  delivery  cost  settled  on  67  case  deliveries. 

He  took  this  as  a  base  and  figured  percentages  up  and  down,  with 
the  following  results: 

75  package  deliveries —  3%  below  grand  average. 
100         "  "  9%       " 

150         "  "  12%       " 

200         "  "  21%       " 

250         "  "  29%       " 

This  is  quite  surprising,  as  the  impression  was  general  that  while 
it  certainly  cost  more  to  deliver  five  case  lots,  the  difference  be- 
tween 50  case  deliveries  and  250  case  deliveries  would  be  almost 
negligible. 

Now  for  deliveries  of  less  than  67  cases  it  appears  that  deliveries 
of— 
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50  packages  cost      11%  above  grand  average. 
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Not  so  trivial  after  all,  is  it? 

All  this  has  mostly  been  said  before  and  my  only  excuse  for 
annoying  you  with  this  elementary  talk  is  illustrated  by  the  method 
Chas.  Dickens  used  in  making  his  characters  alive  and  vivid  to  his 
host  of  readers. 

He  never  alluded  to  Silas  Wegg  but  he  said  "Silas  Wegg,  with  a 
wooden  leg"  and  after  the  reader  had  heard  about  that  leg  some  40 
or  50  times  he  gained  a  mental  picture  of  the  general  woodenness 
of  Silas  Wegg  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  child  learns  to  say  Papa 
and  Mamma  by  the  same  process. 

If  I  could  only  hope  that  what  I  have  shown  you  might  be  the 
last  touch  that  would  result  in  your  going  home  and  getting  busy, 
I  would  certainly  be  content. 

We  are  absolutely  sure,  gentlemen,  that  our  cost  system  is  not  an 
expense  but  an  investment,  bringing  not  ordinary  business  returns 
but  returns  equal  to  those  of  the  lucky  winner  in  a  lottery. 

Don't  wait,  don't  be  like  Mark  Twain,  who  decided  to  donate 
$50.00  to  a  worthy  cause  and  instead  lifted  a  50  cent  piece  and 
dropped  a  button  in  the  plate. 

Don't  let  what  you  hear  at  this  Convention  be  like  a  butterfly — a 
momentary  shimmering  spot  of  color  in  the  landscape,  to  be  as 
soon  forgotten,  but  formulate  your  plans  on  the  way  home  to  make 
the  best  investment,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  your  business  career,  viz. : 
a  Cost  System. 

Chairman  Poole — It  is  now  ten  minutes  of  one,  and 
we  are  surely  approaching  the  dinner  hour.  I  believe  we 
should  get  started  promptly  this  afternoon  because  we 
have  a  long  program.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  adjourn  for  luncheon  at  this  time  and  appear  here 
promptly  at  2  o'clock. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  that 
the  meeting  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 
Adjournment 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

COLD  STORAGE  SUB-DIVISION 

The  meeting  convened  at  2 :30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Gardner  Poole 
presiding. 

Chairman  Poole — I  am  sure  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing was  very  enlightening  and  interesting,  and  I  under- 
stand that  supplementing  some  of  the  data  given  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  Mr.  Mackay  has  a  few  words  to  present,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Mackay — Please  don't  understand  that  I  requested 
this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  didn't. 

I  have  some  further  figures  along  the  same  line  Mr. 
Bacon  presented  this  morning,  that  may  be  of  interest. 
For  instance,  on  retail  delivery  we  have  a  record  of  one 
lot,  363  cases.  There  were  156  deliveries  on  that  car  of 
863  cases.  If  was  received  by  car,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
ceiving was  12.87c — and  these  figures  are  per  case.  The 
team  delivery  was  19.68c,  making  a  total  cost  of  32.55c 
for  receiving  and  delivering.  Our  rate  was  dy^c.  You 
see  where  we  came  out  on  that  car  of  eggs. 

I  have  another  lot  here  of  200  cases  of  almonds — 28 
pounds  each.  There  were  39  deliveries.  The  cost  of  re- 
ceiving was  11.37c.  Delivery  to  team  was  14.45c,  That 
makes  a  total  handling  cost  of  25.82c — at  the  rate  of  15c 
per  hundred. 

Then  I  also  have  some  costs  on  commodities,  which  may 
be  interesting,  as  a  comparative  rate  with  Mr.  Bacon's 
this  morning.  Our  original  figures  are  on  our  own  wage 
scalfe,  which  range  over  the  six  months  from  60c  to  63c 
per  hour,  but  in  order  to  make  it  comparable,  Mr.  Stokell 
has  drawn  it  off  on  a  50c  basis. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — The  same  overhead? 
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Mr.  Mackay^ — No,  this  is  without  overhead. 

Butter  for  June  was  3.31c;  July  404c;  August  3.93c; 
September  3.11c,  and  October  3.52c.  I  won't  try  to  read 
off  the  egg  figures  because  they  are  not  brought  over  on 
the  same  basis. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think  might  be  interest- 
ing. I  will  just  touch  on  it.  We  have  been  keeping 
charts,  these  dollar  charts ;  dividing  up  our  expenses  and 
our  income  on  the  dollar  basis,  and  during  the  year  1919 
we  have  55%  of  our  income  from  freezer;  32%  from 
cooler;  general  storage,  of  which  we  have  a  very  small 
amount,  was  5%;  car  services  21/2%;  special  services 
21/2%.  and  then  miscellaneous  services  and  income,  which 
might  be  from  Liberty  Bonds  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  was  also  2i/^%.  Now  what  I  want  to  point  out 
there  particularly  is  that  we  are  able  to  show  in  that 
chart  only  5%  of  our  income  from  handling  services. 
That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  separating  our 
rates  for  handling  and  storage,  and  we  therefore  didn't 
know  what  income  we  had  received  for  our  handling 
operations.  This  past  year,  however,  we  have  been 
separating  those.  Now  here,  for  instance,  is  July;  we 
have  39%  from  freezer;  (that  is  storage  income)  34% 
cooler;  handling  16%;  miscellaneous  services  4%;  in 
other  words,  there  is  24%  of  our  total  income  that  month 
from  handling  services.  The  month  of  August  our 
handling  operations  dropped  down,  and  we  had  13% 
from  handling;  September  we  had  30%  of  our  total  in- 
come from  handling  operations.  (Mr.  Mackay  was  re- 
ferring to  a  chart.)  In  October  it  was  27%  of  our  in- 
come c  ame  from  handling  operations.  I  have  those 
charts;  if  anybody  is  interested  at  all  in  going  into  it 
further,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  go  over  it  with  them. 
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Mr.  Mason — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mackay,  on  a  uni- 
form cost  accounting  system,  what  his  overhead  is  to  be  ? 

Mr.  MACKAY^-Our  handling  overhead,  as  compared 
with  191%  shown  by  Mr.  Bacon  this  morning  from  his 
warehouse,  so  far,  has  been  241% — so  I  didn't  think  Mr. 
Mason's  was  particularly  high  this  morning,  when  he 
mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Mason — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  figures  are 
complimentary.  A  little  explanation  is  required^  in  that 
Mr.  Mackay's  operations  are  entirely  confined  to  cold  stor- 
age work  and  our  administration  expense  is  divided  into 
several  propositions.  Therefore,  our  overhead  would 
naturally  be  lower  for  handling  operations  than  his 
would  be. 

Chairman  Poole — You  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Mason,  that 
you  have  brine  lines? 

Mr.  Mason — Yes. 

Chairman  Poole — Are  there  any  other  questions?  I 
believe  the  Chairman  has  arrived  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  resign  the  gavel  to  him. 

Mr.  McDaniel  requested  that  Mr.  Poole  continue. 

Chairman  Poole — We  were  not  able  this  morning  to 
complete  the  program,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Jacobson  is  now 
with  us.  Under  Number  5  on  the  program,  I  will  aSk 
Mr.  Jacobson  to  deliver  his  paper  before  you, 

Mr.  Jacobson — I  know  I  ought  to  apologize  for  not 
having  been  here  this  morning,  but  I  got  tied  up  upstairs 
and  got  down  too  late.  In  offering  this  apology  to  you,  I 
offer  it  with  some  commiseration  to  myself,  inasmuch  as 
I  don't  know  whether  somebody  has  "swiped"  my  thun- 
der ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  might  have  "swiped"  the  other 
fellow's. 
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THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMMODITIES  AND  THE 
ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  SPACE 

H.  I.  JACOBSON,  C.  P.  A.,  Mgr.,  Port  of  New  York  Warehousemen's 
Burea  of  Information,  Inc.;  Pres.,  Public  Accounting  Co., 

It  doesn't  take  two  looks  at  the  program  of  this  Convention  to 
convince  the  observer  that  the  warehouseman  has  at  last  come  to 
take  his  text  from  the  homely  philosophy  of  Sis  Hopkins: — "Don't 
never  do  nothin'  for  nothin'  for  nobody."  And  he  has  done  so  not 
with  any  selfish  desire  but  because  he  has  come  to  realize  that  to 
give  something  for  nothing  to  Jones  means  giving  nothing  for 
something  to  Robinson.  We  have  heard  much  said  on  many  occa- 
sions about  cost  accounting.  It  has  been  established  beyond  ques- 
tion that  in  justice  to  everybody  we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  costs 
when  making  rates. 

In  these  discussions  of  costs  stress  has  always  been  placed  on 
labor — handling.  And  rightfully  so — for  that  has  been  the  one 
branch  of  the  business  which  has  been  uniformly  conducted  at  a 
loss.  Once,  however,  our  handling  rates  are  adjusted  to  our  costs, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  knowledge  of  our  storage  costs  is  just 
as  important. 

Rates  are  presumably  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as 
a  background.  Let  us  see  what  that  means.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  business  consists  of  three  things:  We  know  facts.  We  have 
opinions.  From  these  facts  and  opinions  we  arrive  at  certain  con- 
clusions.    It  is  these  conclusions  that  we  employ  in  making  rates. 

But  how  about  the  basis?  Are  our  conclusions  based  on  facts? 
Or  are  they  based  on  opinion?  It  doesn't  require  long  acquaint- 
ance with  warehousemen  to  answer  that  question.  Facts  in  this 
industry  are  practically  unknown  quantities.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me  as  casting  any  reflections  on  opinion.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  experience.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  opinixm  is  not  fact 
and  fact  alone  is  what  counts  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  statement. 

You  vyill  hear  described  today  how  the  facts  may  be  found  for 
labor.  The  method  there  is  simple  enough.  For  storage  it  is  even 
simpler.  No  matter  whether  the  rate  is  to  be  in  terms  of  pounds 
or  cubic  feet  or  square  feet,  the  cost  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
Space,  and  the  cost  per  unit  of  space  is  easily  ascertained  if — Suc- 
cess or  failure  is  measured  by  that  if.    If  your  books  are  properly 
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designed  and  if  your  records  are  properly  kept,  the  cost  of  your 
space  is  known  to  you  at  no  additional  cost  to  yourself. 

Are  your  books  properly  designed?  What's  your  answer  to  that 
question?  Mine  is  that  had  I  a  desire  to  be  a  financier,  I  wouldn't 
be  trite  and  steal  a  railroad — I'd  seek  employment  as  Manager  of 
a  Warehouse.  Apparently  the  storage  warehouseman  is  like  many 
another  business  man.  He  doesn't  follow  the  successful  business- 
man's practice  of  employing  competent  accounting  service  to 
design  his  records.  When  his  customer — his  patron  he  calls  him — 
refuses  to  pay,  he  calls  in  a  lawyer.  If  his  brine  pipe  leaks,  he 
engages  a  plumber.  But  when  it  ,comes  to  setting  up  his  records 
he  delegates  the  work  to  his  son-in-law's  nephew,  a  young  fellow 
with  ideas,  don't  you  know,  who  unfortunately  cannot  get  a  steady 
job.  Are  your  books  properly  kept?  How  do  you  answer  that? 
My  answer  is  that  quite  frequently  they  are  not,  and  the  reason  is 
fundamental.  The  criterion  for  a  bookkeeper  are  two:  The  first  of 
these  is  knowledge,  but  altogether  too  frequently  this  is  misinter- 
preted to  mean  merely  experience.  There  is  no  denying  the  value 
of  experience.  But  if  the  experience  has  been — as  you  usually 
insist  it  shall  be — with  a  firm  in  the  same  line  of  business — such 
experience  I  say  is  usually  worthless,  for  you  then  most  fre- 
quently get  a  bookkeeper  who  brings  you  no  new  ideas,  who  is  fol- 
lowing a  deep  rut. 

The  second  criterion  is  ability.  Your  bookkeeper  should  be  at 
least  as  valuable  to  you  as  your  solicitor.  He  must  have  ability. 
But  ability  means  common  sense  applied  to  your  business.  It  does 
not  mean  membership  in  your  lodge  or  adherence  to  your  political 
party.  Given  records  properly  designed  and  properly  kept,  you 
have  available  all  the  information  you  need  for  determining  your 
cost  per  unit  of  space  and  the  question  arises  as  to  wjiat  that  unit 
shall  be.  Most  available  tariffs  are  based  on  the  cubic  foot  as  a 
unit.  That's  an  error.  This  point  has  been  so  frequently  pointed 
out  that  it  needs  no  discussing.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  prunes  are 
so  heavy  that  they  can  only  be  safely  piled  six  feet  high,  all  the 
cubic  feet  above  the  pile  are  to  be  included  in  the  cost  of  storing 
those  prunes — and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  included  is 
to  take  into  account  the  square  foot  only.  If  we  speak  of  costs  and 
cubic  feet  at  the  same  time  we  are  like  unto  a  lady  swearing — we 
have  the  correct  words  but  the  time  is  all  wrong.  Having  our 
cost  per  square  foot,  there  remains  to  apply  it  to  our  rate  for  each 
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commodity.  This  is  the  process  known  as  Classification.  It  is  done 
by  the  Floor  Load  Method.  By  measuring  and  figuring  you  calcu- 
late the  number  of  pounds  of  each  commodity  that  can  be  stored  on 
one  square  foot  of  space.  That's  called  the  Floor  Load  and  with 
the  rate  per  square  foot  gives  the  rate  per  pound  and  per  package. 
Most  of  the  calculation  is  avoided  by  using  the  tables  and  the  classi- 
fication prepared  and  issued  by  the  Central  Bureau.  Besides  the 
Floor  Load,  which  determines  the  base  class,  there  are  other 
factors,  each  of  which  is  taken  into  account  in  the  Classification. 
A  Modification  or  differential  is  applied  to  the  base  class  for  addi- 
tional costs  or  hazards  such  as  the  different  degrees  of  refrigera- 
tion, the  peculiarity  of  the  commodity  in  the  package  or  the  com- 
modity, etc. 

I  have  referred  to  base  class  and  classes.  These  were  devised  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  detailed  calculation.  Instead  of  calculating 
a  rate  per  pound  for  each  possible  Floor  Load,  they  are  combined 
in  10%  groups  and  a  single  rate  applied  to  each  group.  The  result 
is  as  nearly  accurate  as  is  possible  the  other  way. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  haven't  said  anything  about  the  second 
half  of  the  title  of  my  remarks.  I  haven't  mentioned  economical 
use  of  space  at  all.  Yet  that  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about  all 
this  time,  for  if  we  obtain  our  storage  costs  and  use  the  informa- 
tion at  least  as  intelligently  as  we  use  batting  averages,  economical 
use  of  space  will  follow.  You  will  not  put  eggs  on  400  pound  floor 
or  dates  on  a  200  pound  one.  You  will  not  be  content  to  stack  wet 
barrels  one  high ;  you  will  not  permit  piling  methods  which  entail  a 
loss  of  30%  or  more  of  your  space.  Know  your  costs  and  you  will 
inevitably  stop  leaks. 

The  Central  Bureau  will  issue  the  classification,  but  if  you  don't 
have  the  background  of  a  knowledge  of  your  own  business  you 
cannot  use  the  classification  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Know 
your  costs.  Have  a  bookkeeper  who  is  an  investment,  not  an 
expense.  Keep  your  records  properly,  in  terms  of  square  foot,  so 
that  your  use  of  the  classification  may  be  intelligent.  Let  your 
records  be  reliable^  that  you  may  be  sure  of  your  ground.  Let  your 
records  be  adequate,  so  that  you  may  not  find  it  necessary  tO'  un- 
scramble, an  omelet  when  you  need  some  information.  Let  your 
records  be  immediaie,  so  that  you  may  use  them  to  advantage 
while  the  trail  is  hot  and  rely  on  no  one's  memory.  Let  your 
records  he  I  perm  anenti  so.  that  you  may  use  them  for  the  future. 
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Above  all,  let'  your  records  be  true,  so  that  no  one  may  insinuate 
that  there  are  lies,  damned  lies  and  statistics. 

Chaieman  PooLEr — Are  there  any  questions  you  wish 
to  ask  Mr.  Jacobson?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
program.  I  believe  Mr.  Dodds  is  not  present.  Therefore, 
we  will  proceed  to  Number  9  on  the  program — "Uniform 
Bases  for  Cold  Storage  Service."    Mr..  A.  V.  Mason. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
When  the  Secretary  asked  me  to  present  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  I  consented  to  do  so  reluctantly,  because  this  sub- 
ject has  but  one  basis  and  that  is  criticism,  and  I  perhaps 
am  not  the  right  man  to  stand  here  and  do  it ;  I  am  not 
in  the  position  to  criticize  some  of  my  own  practices  and 
some  of  yours.  I  realize  also  that  we  can't  remedy  all 
these  evils  in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  believe  in  the  exclusion 
of  some  of  these  practices,  and  that  is  what  I  have  tried 
to  cover  in  this  paper. 

UNIFORM   BASES  FOR  COLD   STORAGE   SERVICE 

By  Mr.  A.  V.  Mason. 

To  the  Members  of  The  American  War^housemem's  Association: 
1  have  been  requested  to  say  something  at  this  meeting  relative 
to  that  much  discussed  subject,  "Uniform  Bases  for  Cold  Storage 
Service." 

The  subject  is  much  too  large  for  but  a  brief  discussion,  '■  and 
much  too  important  for  a  thorough  arid  intelligent  discussi&n 
within  the  space  of  time  allotted,  as  the  general  topic  covers  '|)rac- 
tically  the  entire  field  of  warehouse  operation  and  service  as  it 
brings  the  warehouse  into  relationship  with  its  customer. 

The  Subject  it  seems  to  me  may  be  sub-divided  and  made  to 
embrace: 

1-^ Warehouse  Rules. 

2>^-Service  Charges.  < 

3 — Special  Privileges.  ■<■ 
4-^Warehouse  Receipts.   .    ' 
•;    g — Billing  Methods. 
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Taking  up  the  first,  namely  that  of  Warehouse  Rules,  it  may- 
be said  that  under  this  heading,  many  operating  evils  creep  into 
the  cold  storage  warehouse  business,  due  to  the  variety  of  rules  in 
force  in  any  given  locality  as  compared  with  another.  The  ware- 
house patron  whose  volume  of  business  enables  him  to  use  more 
than  one  house,  or  more  than  one  storage  center,  usually  takes  the 
view  that  if  one  warehouse  consents  to  perform  a  certain  seirvice 
without  charge,  or  for  a  given  charge,  all  other  warehouses  are 
wrong  if  they  do  not  consent  to  do  likewise.  In  this  we  sympathize 
to  some  extent  with  the  patron,  as  it  might  seem  that  a  service 
commonly  rendered  by  a  warehouse,  should  take  a  relatively 
common  rate  or  charge,  the  difference  in  such  charge  being  only 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  performance.  To  illustrate:  Ware- 
house A  makes  a  charge  of  5c.  per  100  pounds  for  taking  merchan- 
dise from  storage  rooms  to  the  inspection  or  handling  floor,  whereas 
B,  figuring  this  as  a  necessary  incidental  expense  of  the  business, 
not  justifying  a  specific  charge,  does  it  without  cost  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Certainly  no  one  would  claim  that  a  charge  should  not  be 
made  for  such  a  service,  representing  as  it  does  a  direct  cost  to  the 
warehouse,  but  the  point  is,  some  warehouses  perform  this  and 
similar  services  without  charge  to  the  patron,  which,  in  the  mind 
of  the  patron,  established  a  precedent  justifying  him  in  attempting 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  other  warehouses  to  do  likewise. 
This  is  a  continued  discrepancy  in  practice,  usually  working  out  to 
the  detriment  of  the  industry,  regardless  of  location  of  the  partic- 
ular warehouse  affected.  In  the  light  of  present  day  costs,  it  seems 
to  us  that  no  intelligent  management  would  attempt  to  justify 
performing  any  service  of  whatever  character,  without  a  proper 
charge  as  compensation,  and  to  harmonize  the  situation,  all  should 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  warehouse  rules  recently 
formulated  by  a  committee  of  this  Association,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

The  question  of  Service  Charges  is  interlocked  with  that  of 
Warehouse  Rules  and  may  be  deeemed  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
discussion  of  the  latter  subject.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  on  the  part  of  the  warehouses  throughout  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  proper  charge  for  an  actual  service,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  such  service,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  storage  rate 
should  not  be  made  to  include  such  extra  service,  as  to  do  so,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  discrimination  one  way  or  the  other.    To  illus- 
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trate :  Customer  Brown  stores  a  carload  of  eggs  at  a  given  storage 
rate,  and  asks  for  no  special  service  in  connection  with  it.  Cus- 
tomer Jones  stores  a  carload  of  eggs  at  the  same  rate,  and  desires 
a  negotiable  warrant  issued  for  each  50  cases,  also  on  several 
occasions  wishes  samples  brought  to  the  handling  floor  to  display 
to  prospective  customers.  The  warehouse  which  attempts  to  set  up 
a  storage  rate  sufficient  high  so  as  to  cover  this  rehandling  or 
special  service,  certainly  discriminates  against  the  patron  who 
does  not  ask  for  such  service.  Customer  Jones  is  therefore  receiv- 
ing the  service  which  Customer  Brown  is  paying  for.  All  con- 
cerned are  benefited  if  each  customer  is  to  pay  for  that  which  he 
receives  and  that  only. 

We  know  of  no  feature  of  warehousing  so  demoralizing  in  its 
effect,  as  that  of  Special  Privileges.  This  goes  back  again  to  the 
first  topic  designated  as  Warbjhouse  Rules.  Frankly  speaking,  the 
warehouse  business  may  not  in  our  judgment,  be  properly  deemed 
an  attractive  investment  in  light  of  the  situation  today,  and  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  uniformity  in  these  various  features  of  service 
and  practice  adopted,  so  as  to  avoid  misrepresentation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  misunderstanding  on  the  other,  the  attraction  to  present 
investors  will  grow  less  season  after  season.  We  wish  to  strongly 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  know  of  no  business  of  which  we  have 
even  the  slightest  knowledge,  operated  under  such  a  variety  of 
practices  as  the  warehouse  business,  which  variety  of  practice 
tends  to  unseat  and  demoralize  the  business  from  whatever  angle 
it  may  be  considered.  It  follows  that  we  must  in  the  interest  of 
Self-preservation,  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  stoppage  of  leaks  in 
our  business  through  the  elimination  of  such  evils  and  inequality 
as  Special  Privileges,  embracing  free  handling,  free  storage  for 
whatever  time,  free  inspection  of  goods,  payment  of  freight  charges 
by  the  warehouse  company  without  compensation,  and  with  all 
attending  risks,  and  numerous  other  features  with  which  all  are 
more  or  less  familiar. 

The  question  of  the  Warehouse  Receipt  seems  to  transcend  in 
importance,  all  other  questions  having  to  do  with  warehouse  prac- 
tices, as  we  have  on  several  occasions  been  informed  legally  that 
the  warehouse  receipt  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  ware- 
house and  its  .cKent  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  a  written 
instrument  of  agreement  would  apply  on  any  other  business  or  deal. 
This  brings  into  view  the  importance  of  the  conditions  contained 
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in  the  warehouse  receipt,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  we  would  not 
for  one  moment  consent  to  a  waiver  or  elimination  of  a  single 
condition  contained  in  our  receipts  and  which,  by,, the  way,  are  set 
up  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  customer  as  for  protection  to 
ourselves.  We  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  regardless 
of  the  conditions  inserted  in  the  warehouse  receipt  contract,  the 
liability  of  the  warehouse  is  definitely  fixed  and  accepted  by  prac- 
tice and  precedent,  but  notwithstanding  this,  we  feel  and  in  fact 
know  that  a  warehouse  receipt  properly  made  up  with  reasonable 
protective  conditions,  operates  as  a  compliance  with  law,  a  notice 
to  the  customer  and  a  protection  to  the  warehouse  in  instances 
where  questions  which  often  arise  in  the  transaction  of  bus.iness 
have  been  definitely  disposed  of  by  reference  to  the  conditions 
embodied  in  the  storage  contract,  commonly  called  the  warehouse 
receipt.  It  would,  it  seems,  be  of  great  value  if  a  uniformity  in 
these  contracts  could  be  adopted. 

Take  the  next  item,  that  of  Billing  Methods.  Here  again  exists 
practices,  resulting  in  many  instances  in  direct  loss  to  the  ware- 
house company  through  the  tying  up  of  its  working  capital.  To 
illustrate:  The  storage  charge  is  earned  immediately  the  ware- 
house company  receives  the  goods  into  its  possession,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  many  warehouses  withhold  billing  the  customer 
until  the  term  has  expired,  waiting  in  some  instances  until  the 
merchandise  leaves  its  possession  in  the  second  month,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  unquestionably 
wrong,  and  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  justified  from  any  point  of 
view.  The  warehouse  company  which  bills  its  customer  for  the 
current  month  immediately  the  goods  are  received,  or  immediately 
a  new  month  commences,  certainly  has  less  capital  tied  up  in  these 
items  than  the  warehouse  company  which  follows  the  other  prac- 
tice. This  should  be  a  matter  worthy  of  uniformity,  since  it  reacts 
to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  indirect  benefit  of 
the  client  in  keeping  him  posted  on  the  state  of  his  account  with 
the  warehouse,  and  obviates  the  probability  of  oversight  or  forget- 
fulness  on  his  part,  which  may  result  in  loss  to  both  the  warehouse 
and  the  patron. 

In  conclusion  may  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  definite 
features,  which  it  is  hoped  will  receive  a  few  moments  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date: 

First.    That  of  permitting  patrons  access  to  storage  rooms. 
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We  do  not  permit  any  patron  to  center  our  cold  storage  roonjs  at 
■any  time  for  any  purpose,  based  upon  tha  principle  that-  a 
client's  business  is  the  business  of  no  one  but  that  client,  i  and 
another  patron  permitted  access  might  gain  a  knowledge  to 
which  he  is  not  entitled.  We  have  been  commended  for  this  and 
we  have  also  been  criticized.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  proposition 
for  warehouses  in  general  to  follow  this  practice,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  in  defense  of  their  own  interest. 

Second.  We  know  from  our  own  experience  and  from  opinions 
received  from  other  houses,  that  large  losses  have  threatened 
through  the  payment  by  the  warehouse  of  freight  charges  on 
inbound  freight  shipments  and  prepayment  of  freight  on  out- 
bound shipments  in  behalf  of  storage  clients.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  freight  bills  to  be  received  by  a  warehouse  months 
after  the  shipment  involved  has  left  the  warehouse  conapany's 
possession.  What  means  may  be  suggested  to  safeguard  the 
warehouse  interest,  as  under  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
carriers,  the  warehouse  company  is  held  responsible  for  such 
charges. 

Third.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  rule 
should  be  adopted  and  steadfastly  adhered  to,  denitely  establish- 
ing the  point  that  all  or  any  lots  of  goods  in  a  warehouse  be- 
longing to  the  same  client,  may  be  held  as  collateral  security 
for  any  unpaid  storage  charge.  This  complies  with  usual  bank- 
ing rules.  We  have  experienced  instances  where  a  patron,  say 
with  two  lots  of  goods,  withdrew  one,  without  the  payment  of 
storage  charges,  and  raised  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
warehouse  to  hold  the  second  lot  as  security  for  the  amount 
involved. 

Fourth.  Another  matter  of  vast  importance  is  the  question 
involving  the  liability  of  the  warehousemen  for  losses  alleged  or 
actually  sustained  by  a  client  in  instances  where  merchandise 
has  not  been  shipped  out  as  promptly  as  the  client  wished.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  no  guarantee  implied  in  any 
rule  on  this  point,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  definite  and  clearly 
worded  rule  should  be  carried  in  protection  of  the  warehouse. 

Fifth.  It  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  some  warehousemen 
see  fit  to  disregard  the  non-liability  clause  in  the  average  ware- 
house receipt  contract  for  damage  by  vermin,  ratage,  etc.,  or 
concealed  damage.    This,  in  our  judgment,  is  vicious  in  its  effect 
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upon  the  industry  as  a  whole,  especially  if  the  client  involved  is 

sufficiently  large  to  do  business  in  more  than  one  house  or  one 

center. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated,  and  with  this  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  the  warehouse  business  will  never  assume  its  proper 
position  unless  and  until  warehousemen  everywhere  adhere  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice  to  uniform,  fair,  undiscriminatory  and 
square  dealing  in  relation  to  all  patrons  and  brother  warehouse- 
men alike,  which  of  course  must  commence  with  the  elimination  of 
haphazard  methods,  which  are  so  fraught  with  discrimination, 
either  actual  or  implied,  and  lead  to  compromises  unjust  to  the 
warehousemen. 

Mr.  Switzler — As  to  the  liability  for  freight  charges, 
would  the  warehouse  not  take  the  position  that  they  are 
not  a  collecting  agency  for  the  railroad  and  say,  "We  will 
hold  this  to  your  order,"  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Then  the 
warehouse  is  not  liable  for  the  charges.  Or  if  he  is  receiv- 
ing freight  from  somebody  who  has  his  place  in  another 
city,  we  will  take  care  of  it,  but  we  will  not  be  a  collecting 
agency  for  local  consignees.  That  rule  can  be  worked  out 
because  I  know  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  question,  we 
have  two  cases  in  point.  We  had  a  case  of  a  car  of  but- 
ter. It  was  navy  butter,  government  butter.  It  came 
from  the  coast  and  had  some  $1,100  charges  on  it;  con- 
signed to  the  United  States  Government,  in  care  of  our 
Company.  Under  the  arrangements  that  were  in  force 
for  the  handling  of  those  charges,  the  railroad  would 
present  the  bill  to  us  and  we,  of  course,  would  present  the 
bill  to  the  government.  The  railroad  served  notice  on  us, 
that  unless  that  bill  was  paid,  they  would  stop  deliveries 
to  our  plant. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  am  talking  about  a  man's  business  in 
Pittsburgh,  not  about  government  butter. 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason— It's  the  same  thing.     We  had  a 
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car  of  eggs  that  came  into  the  house  and  went  out  of 
the  house.  The  bill  was  sent  to  us  and  we  paid  the  bill 
after  he  had  paid  us;  but  supposing  he  had  repudiated 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Switzler — My  point  is  this:  If  you  want  to  in- 
struct us  to  hold  the  bill  until  the  account  is  paid,  we 
will  collect  the  freight;  otherwise,  we  won't  do  so.  .1 
mean  to  say  the  railroad  is  putting  something  over  on 
you  if  you  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Mason — It  is  a  common  practice. 

Mr.  Switzler — It  is  not  a  common  practice  with  me. 

Mr.  Mason — Suppose  the  fellow  ships  them  and  the 
charges  follow  the  car,  but  the  bill  doesn't  come  in  until 
after  the  goods  leave  your  house ;  you  are  responsible  for 
the  charges. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — Can't  you  send  them  back  to  col- 
lect the  charges  from  the  consignee? 

Mr.  a.  V.  Mason — They  would  simply  refuse  to  de- 
liver the  goods  unless  we  paid  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mackay — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  interesting 
to  us.  We  have  two  cases,  and  they  are  the  ones  I  have 
in  mind  now.  The  last  word  was  that  the  railroad  was 
going  to  bring  suit.  One  was  a  car  of  cheese  and  the 
other  I  believe  was  a  car  of  butter.  They  were  shipped 
to  the  Boston  owner  (whoever  he  was)  in  our  care.  Those 
goods  have  been  out  of  our  house  now  for  over  two  years. 
The  bills  were  presented  to  us  some  three  or  four  months 
ago,  and,  as  I  said,  they  had  been  out  of  our  house  for 
about  two  years  at  that  time.  The  railroad's  position  was 
that  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  ruling, 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  force  collection  on  us,  hav- 
ing failed  to  collect  from  either  the  consignor  or  con- 
signee.   We  were  very  much  inclined  to  fight  it  and  we 
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gbt  le^al  advice  and  Were  informed  that  there  Wasn't  an^ 
qliestion^tit  what,  undei-  those  conditions,  we  would  have 
tb  pay.  I  dbn't  KhoW  whether  we  will  hav6  td  pay  or  not, 
but  I  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  test  suit  brought  oii 
that.  However>  there  is  no  question  that  the  man  who  is 
hot  interested  in  those  goods  except  to  handle  them, 
should  'hot  have  to  pay  for  them.  That  is  the  condition 
we  are  up  against  now. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — Were  those  goods  consigned  to 
you? 

Mr.  Mackay — They  were  consigned  in  our  care. 
'Mr.  Stoddard — I  thought  it  released  us  from  any  re- 
sponsibility if  it  was  consigned  in  his  name,  in  our  care. 

Mr.  Mackay — I  figured  the  same  way.  The  legal  opin- 
ion was  that  we  were  liable  not  on  the  ground  of  justice 
or  fairness,  but  on  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  such  cases. 

Mr.  Switzler — If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  all  in  very  great  danger,  for  this  reason:  We  all 
know  that  a  great  many  errors  creep  into  these  freight 
bills  and  that  two  years  after  you  have  paid  the  freight, 
they  are  liable  to  come  in  with  a  bill  for  additional 
charges.  Now  if  those  are  collectable  from  different 
warehouses,  we  are  never  past  the  mill  on  those  freight 
cases.  But  if  Mr.  Mackay  had  been  on  record  as  having 
notified  the  railroads  that  serve  his  warehouse  in  Boston, 
saying  that  "We  will  not  accept  freight  consigned  in  our 
care  in  Boston;  we  will  hold  the  merchandise  until  you 
get  your  freight  bills,  if  you  want  us  to,  or  hold  the  goods, 
if  you  advise  us  to  do  so,  for  your  account;  but  if  it  is 
consigned  in  our  care,  you  are  to  collect  from  the  con- 
signee and  not  from  us" — I  haven't  any  dOubt  at  all  that 
Mr.  Mackay  would  be  free  of  it,  because  I  have  done  it 
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that  way  for  twenty-five  years  and  I  hav©  not  had  any 
trouble.  ! 

Chairman  Poole — I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Switzler,  if 
you  have  a  private  side-track  contract  with  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Switzler — I  have  a  private  side-track  contract 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  that  in  the  contract. 

Chairman  Poole — How  is  that  with  you,  Mr.  Home? 

Mr.  Horne — Our  contract  does  require  us  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility as  agents  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  McCoy — We  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
a  great  many  times,  but  we  make  a  charge  for  the  service 
of  handling  charge.  For  all  freight  bills  that  we  pay  for 
a  customer,  we  make  a  charge  of  1%,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  adjusting  a  freight  bill.  We  have 
many  times  been  held  up  by  payment  of  a  freight  bill 
through  some  error  in  charges,  or  certain  notations  they 
would  require  for  a  shortage  or  damage ;  but  during  that 
period  of  two  or  three  months  that  we  have  put  into  effect 
that  1%  for  charge  for  the  service,  we  have  never  had  a 
complaint  from  a  customer  concerning  the  charge.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  in  general  use  now,  but  we 
find  it  workable  and  we  are  not  performing  that  service 
free  of  charge  on  prepaid  freight  bills  or  freight  bills 
that  we  pay. 

Mr.  Switzler — If  he  makes  a  charge,  he  certainly  ac- 
cepts a  liability. 

Mr.  Drapkin — Mr.  Horne,  when  you  made  that  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  with  the  railroad,  did  you  ask  to 
have  that  eliminated? 

Mr.  Horne — No,  as  I  recall  it,  the  provision  was  nego- 
tiatied  before  the  construction  of  the  Jersey  City  Ware- 
house by  others  than  myself,  and  I  think  we  couldn't  have 
gotten  the  siding  unless  we  did  exercise  the  contract 
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Mr.  Drapkin — It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  a  whip  that 
the  railroads  held  over  your  head. 

Mr.  Switzler — What  we  are  really  discussing  is, 
whether  this  liability  exists,  in  the  absence  of  any  con- 
tract provision  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
your  liability,  because  you  are  upheld  in  your  contract. 

Secretary  Criss — I  think  the  theory  followed  in  the 
cases  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Mackay  recites  is  this:  that 
he  accepts  freight  consigned  to  John  Smith  in  his  care, 
and  after  accepting  that,  he  accepts  the  responsibility. 
The  only  thing  to  avoid  that  would  be  at  that  time  to 
repudiate  the  shipment  and  all  responsibility  for  the 
freight;  and  if  he  doesn't  do  that  at  the  time  he  gets  it, 
they  can  deal  with  him  instead  of  going  out  and  hunting 
up  John  Smith — and  they  can  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Mackay — I  might  enlarge  somewhat  on  those  two 
cars.  One  of  those  charges  that  I  speak  of  was  an  addi- 
tional freight  bill.  Presumably  the  freight  bill  had  been 
paid  in  full,  but  they  tried  some  additional  charge,  and 
that  additional  charge  came  through.  The  other  one  is 
the  charge  for  the  entire  car,  which  has  never  been  paid. 
We  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  extra 
charges,  or  that  the  full  car  had  not  been  paid;  and  in 
one  case  the  men  are  still  in  business,  and  we  have  taken 
the  position  there  that  the  railroad  cannot  hold  us  until 
they  have  exerted  all  means  possible  to  collect  from  the 
consignor  or  the  consignee.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
in  the  extra  charge  case,  both  the  consignor  and  the  con- 
signee are  out  of  business,  and  the  railroad  says,  "We 
can't  do  anything  but  come  to  you." 

Mr.  Wright — Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  Mr: 
Mason's  recommendation  regarding  the  holding  of  goods 
on  one  warehouse  receipt  for  any  accrued  charges  for 
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those  on  the  other  warehouse  receipts,  going  to  the  same 
party — doesn't  that  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  receipts 
are  negotiable  or  non-negotiable?  You  cannot  hold  the 
goods  on  a  negotiable  ware.house  receipt,  if  anything  is 
sent  besides  that  particular  lot  of  goods. 

Mr.  Mahoney — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  Mr.  Mason's  address,  in  my  opinion, 
and  in  fact  in  my  paper  I  had  this  very  question  to  bring 
up.  I  happen  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Mackay's 
troubles,  and  I  have  at  the  present  time  on  my  desk  a 
great  number  of  old  bills,  not  bills  as  a  whole,  but  bills  in 
part  payment,  and  we  are  fighting  them  just  as  hard  as 
we  can.  It  isn't  a  question  of  collecting  money  from  peo- 
ple who  are  in  business,  or  on  goods  that  are  in  the  ware- 
house after  the  original  lots  go  out ;  it  is  a  question  some- 
times of  collecting  the  money  from  some  one  who  is  en- 
tirely out  of  business,  or  after  a  shipment  has  been  en- 
tirely settled,  and  I  would  like  to  see  (if  it  is  in  order,  Mr. 
Chairman)  a  special  committee  appointed  to  inve^igate 
this  situation  and  find  out  just  whore  we  stand,  because 
it  is  serious  in  our  business. 

Mr.  Ferguson — Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  industries 
in  our  city  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  the  railroads 
that  they  would  not  be  liable  for  any  charges  unless  bills 
were  presented  within  ten  days,  or  thirty  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  that  they  would  assume  no  liability  for 
charges  on  goods  that  were  not  filed  within  that  length  of 
time;  that  if  there  were  any  additional  icing  charges  or 
any  correction  on  the  freight  tariff,  they  would  have  to 
collect  it  from  the  consignee  direct.  Whether  that  has 
been  tested  in  the  courts  and  whether  they  can  make  it 
stick  or  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  they  hav©  done  that. 
Mr.  Shoemaker — Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Trescott  has  just 
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come  into  the  session  and  I  think  he  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  that  matter,  that  he  might  tell  us  about. 

Mr.  Teescott — Some  years  ago  we  had  a  case  with 
the  Illinois  Central.  As  I  recall  the  facts,  the  goods  were 
shipped  to  us  in  our  care  and  the  Illinois  Central  sued  us, 
and  we  beat  them.  I  did  not  handle  the  case,  personally, 
and  I  don't  know  all  the  facts,  but  as  I  recall  them,  they 
were  almost  parallel  to  the  facts  stated  a  minute  ago ;  and 
it  came  out  all  right.  Of  course,  they  tried  to  hold  us  for 
the  freight. 

Chairman  Poole — Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Z wicker — Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  his  remark 
on  monthly  billing,  to  your  knowledge  are  there  very 
many  houses  that  are  billing  monthly  in  cold  storage  ? 

Chairman  Poole — To  my  knowledge,  most  of  them  in 
our  district  are  billing  monthly. 

Mr.  Switzler — Will  you  add  to  that,  information  as  to 
your  success  in  collecting  them  monthly  ? 

Chairman  Poole — We  are  very  successful,  through 
the  point  of  request  by  the  customer  for  the  monthly  bills. 

Mr.  Ferguson — We  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that 
line  this  year.  Up  to  July  31st  of  this  year,  we  collected 
storage  charges  after  withdrawal  of  the  entire  lots.  We 
had  as  high  as  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  accrued  storage  and  accounts  receiv- 
able on  our  books ;  money  was  pretty  tight,  and  we  were 
hard  up,  and  we  decided  we  would  make  a  change.  We 
had  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time  before  but  we  were 
afraid  to  do  it,  for  fear  we  might  hurt  somebody's  feel- 
ings.. In  July  we  switched  to  a  monthly  biling  basis  and 
some  of  our  customers  got  bills  as  high  as  five  to  eight 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  took  us  about  sixty  days  to  get 
caught  up  on  the  collections,  or  perhaps  ninety.    At  the 
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end  of,  last  month  we  carried  over  about  $15,000  in  ac- 
counts receivable,  as  against  some  $75,000  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  last  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
case,  (he  being  a  chronic  "kicker"  and  disEi^tis:fie4  witff 
everything  that  has  happened)  we  have  not  had  a  single 
complaint  from  our  customers  on  this  monthly  billing 
basis.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  found  that  it,  has,  pleaded 
the  majority  of  our  customers.  Incidentally,  it  cleaned 
up  fifteen  or  twenty  lots  of  merchandise  that*  perhaps 
would  have  been  with  us  forever.  Their  owners,  called  up 
up  to.  tell  us  that  they  didn't  own  the  goods.  We  had  to 
bring  it  down  and  show  it  to  them  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  they  did  have  something  with  us ;  and,  as  f a,r 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  wouldn't  consider  having  our  hoiise 
under  any  other  basis.  I  take  it,  a  Ipt  of  us  were  afraid 
to  do  that  because  we  feared  that  it  would  not  work  put 
successfully ;  but  when  we  did  try  it,  it  worked  out  so  well 
that  we  were  tickled  to  death  with  it. 

Me.  a.  V.  Mason — On  this  question  of  monthly  billing, 
we  collect  every  month.  We  sta,rted  out  that  way.  The 
customer  likes  it.  There  is  never  any  question  about  it. 
Just  as  Mr.  Ferguson  said,  the  trade  want  it  that  way. 
You  may  find  an  argument  occasionally,  but  the.  average 
customer  wants  it,  so  that  he  can  know  just  where  he 
stands. 

Mr.  McCoy — Mr,  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  we  go  a 
little  farther  than  that.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
installed  a  system  of  billing  the  first  month's  charge  oil 
every  lot  of  goods  as  it  goes  into  storage.  If  a  man  de- 
livers a  dozen  lots  of  goods  into  storage  during  the  month; 
he,  receives  a  dozen  bills.  He  only  gets,  a  stateij:;l,ent  f  roni 
us  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Many  times  he  requii;es  no 
statement.    If  it  happens  to  be  a.  cust^n^er,  (as  ■»  gQo4 
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many  of  them  are)  he  will  mail  his  checks  in  weekly,  or 
at  least  monthly,  without  waiting  for  a  statement.  Occa- 
sionally some  customers  will  call  up  and  ask  for  a  state- 
ment with  which  to  check  up  their  invoices.  We  finally 
have  reduced  our  accounts  receivable  to  a  great  extent, 
and  we  like  the  system  very  much — we  wouldn't  change 
back  even  to  the  monthly  system. 

Chairman  Poole — Any  further  remarks,  gentlemen? 
If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  program.  I  believe  the 
next  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Storage  in  Transit  Privilege.  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  Mr.  Shoemaker  as  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  presented  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Storage  in  Transit  Privilege. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
STORAGE  IN  TRANSIT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — 

Realizing  the  vital  importance  of  Storage  in  Transit  on  Perish- 
able Food  Stuffs  in  the  efficient  and  economical  handling  of  these 
commodities  from  the  Producer  through  the  Warehouseman  and 
Distributor  on  to  the  ultimate  Consumer,  Interior  Warehousemen 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  special  Committee  from  this  Organiza- 
tion to  oppose  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Carriers  to  cancel  all 
these  privileges — including  Storage  in  Transit,  Concentration,  As- 
sembling Rates,  etc.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cold  Storage  Sub- 
Division,  on  October  13,  1920,  appointed  the  following  Committee: 
Mr.  J.  R.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Hygeia  Refrigerating  Co.,  Elmira, 

N.  Y. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hogan,  of  the  9th  St.  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Lackawanna  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Liles,  of  the  Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  A.  V.   Mason,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Warehouse   and 
Transfer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Your  Committee  has  been  very  active  in  this  matter — co-operat- 
in,g  with  similar  Committee  from  other  Organizations.  We  met  at 
Chicago  during  the  Convention  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and 
Egg  Ass'n.  and  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  that  body.  We 
appeared  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Trunk  Line  Committee  in  New 
York  City,  October  29th,  on  the  proposed  cancellation  of  Storage  in 
Transit  on  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese  and  Poultry  in  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory. At  this  hearing,  your  Chairman  also  reprfesented  by  author- 
ity the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Ass'n.,  the  Live  Poultry 
and  Dairy  Shippers  Traffic  Ass'n.,  the  New  York  State  Cold  Stor- 
age Ass'n.,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  A  brief  was  argued  and  filed  with  the  Trunk  Line 
Committee.    No  decision  has  yet  been  announced  by  this  Committee. 

At  the  request  of  this  Committee,  your  Executive  Committee 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cold  Storage 
Sub-Division  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association,  held  at 
100  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City,  on  October  28th,  1920,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division  of  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  is  opposed  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
storage  in  transit  privilege  on  Butter,  Cheese,  Dressed  Poultry  and 
Apples  in  Trunk  Line  territory  or  any  other  territory  in  which  such 
action  may  be  pending  or  may  be  hereafter  proposed,  as  the  service 
rendered  by  storage  in  transit  tariffs  to  Producers,  S'hippers,  Re- 
ceivers and  Ultimate  Consumers  in  providing  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  the  commodities 
affected,  and  also  in  permitting  the  more  prompt  release  and  re-use 
of  refrigerator  and  other  cars,  is  of  vital  importance  at  this  time, 
and  it  was  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  be  appointed  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Trunk  Line  Committee  on  October  29th,  to  present  its  argument 
in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  storage  in  transit  privileges  on 
perishable  food  stuffs. 

EUGENE  W.  Lewis, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Cold 

Storage  Sub-Division,  American 
Warehousemen's  Association. 
Dated  New  York,  October  28th,  1920. 
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Your  Committee  have  also  secured  the  active  co-operation  of  th€ 
New  York  State  Cold  Storage  Ass'n.,  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers Ass'n.,  the  Live  Poultry  and  Dairy  Shippers  Traffic  Ass'n., 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  various  points,  The  Packers,  and  many  individual  shippers 
and  dealers,  all  of  whom  have  filed  protests  and  are  working  with 
us. 

Hearing  on  similar  dockets  in  Central  Freight  Ass'n.  territory, 
to  include  Apples,  were  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  on  December  1st  and 
2nd,  but  postponement  was  secured  to  January  20th  and  21st,  1921, 
when  joint  hearings  will  be  held  before  a  sub-committee  repre- 
senting the  Central  Freight  Ass'n.  Committee  and  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  Committee. 

On  joint  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  A-2,  covering  Storage  in  Transit  on 
Apples,  Supplements  No.  3  and  No.  4  were  issued  October  15th  and 
November  8th,  cancelling  the  privileges  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R.  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  certain 
other  small  lines.  Suspension  of  these  Supplements  was  secured 
until  March  16th,  1921,  and  the  Suspension  Board  held  hearings  on 
same  December  6th  and  7th  at  Washington.  As  we  have  no  mem- 
ber Warehouses  affected  by  these  particular  cancellations,  and  as 
Mr.  R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers 
Ass'n.,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Dow,  their  attorney,  were  handling  this  mat- 
ter most  ably  and  vigorously,  your  Chairman  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
appear  at  this  hearing.  Briefs  are  to  be  filed  and  final  argument 
presented  before  the  Commission  in  January,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  suspensions  will  be  sustained  and  the  Storage  in 
Transit  privilege  on  these  lines  retained.  The  lines  involved  are 
unimportant  from  a  transit  standpoint,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  few  warehouses  located  thereon,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
and  the  decision  will  establish  a  precedent  which  will  be  very 
helpful  in  future  arguments  on  the  same  question. 

Your  Committee,  independently,  have  also  been  working  actively 
with  Railroad  officials  on  this  matter  and  believe,  in  many  cases, 
we  have  co-operated  in  holding  these  privileges  as  they  realize  the 
great  advantages  to  the  Carriers  themselves  in  their  continuance. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  urge  the  earnest  and  active  co-opera- 
tion of  every  member  of  this  Sub-Division  in  this  important  matter. 
When  data  and  information  is  asked,  give  it  as  fully  and  promptly 
as  possible  as  we  have  a  big  fight  ahe&d  on 'this  and  will  need  all. 
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our  ammunition.    While  it  does  not  directly  affect  Terminal  Ware- 
houses, yet  they  should  realize  what  it  means  to  the  Interior  Ware- 
houses who  have  built  up  their  business  on  these  privileges,  and 
they  should  at  lea,st  give  their  moral  support  in  this  fight. 
Eespectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Shoemaker,  Chairman. 
Later^The  hearing  at  Chicago,  set  for  January  20th,  covering 
cancellation  of  Storage  in  Transit,  Concentration,  Assembling 
Rates  on  Dairy  Products  has  been  withdrawn  and  postponed  indefi- 
nitely, and  it  is  believed  the  same  action  will  be  taken  in,  respect 
to  the  hearing  on  Apples — set  for  January  21st.  This  is  regarded 
and,  in  fact,  your  Committee  are  advised  that  the  Railroads  are 
now  withdrawing  all  attempts  to  cancel  these  privileges,  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  active  co-operation  and  strength  of 
the  various  Organizations  in  this  fight  have  had  much  to  dp  in 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Mr.  SwifeLER — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  recom- 
mend to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  that  they  con- 
tinue this  Committee  on  Storage  in  Transit,  to  handle  the 
matter  during  the  next  two  years,  to  see  the  present  sifu- 
ation  to  a  successful  and  satisfactory  close,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  continued  through  the  next  period. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  Poole — The  next  on  the  program  is  Num- 
ber 11 :  "The  Relative  Increases  in  Operating  Costs  and 
in  Storage  Rates,"  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

RELATIVE  INCREASE  IN  COSTS 

By  W.  W.  Stoddart 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American.  Warehouse  Assoffia^ 
tion: 
Very  recently  your  Secretary  requested  the.  writer  to  prepare  a 
paper  to  be  read  at  this  meeting  on  the  Increased  Costs  of  Cold 
Storage  Warehousing  (having  in  mind  increase  in  Superinten- 
dence,   Clerical    Help,    Mechanical  and  Warehouse  Labor;  Fuel, 
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Ammonia,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves  and  Machinery)  as  compared  with 
the  increased  storage  rates,  over  a  period  of  approximately  five 
years. 

We  appreciate  this  honor  and  trust  that  the  following  data  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  association,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  figures  which  I  am  about  to  give  you  the  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  five  year  period  which  they  represent  was  an 
abnormal  period,  and  they  cannot  be  of  as  much  comparative  value 
as  a  similar  compilation  for  the  five  years  which  we  are  about  to 
enter.  Also,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  conditions  under  which 
some  of  us  operate  are  decidedly  different  for  the  reason  that  our 
locations  affect  materially  the  kind  of  product  offered  for  storage 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  to  us, — whether  in  carload  lots 
or  delivered  from  trucks. 

We  will  treat  with  the  warehouseman's  operating  costs  first. 

Increase  in  Superintendence  Over  1916 

* 

1917     1918     1919     1920 

5%     5%     5% 

Increase  in  Clerical  Help  OIer  1916 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

♦Decrease  of *15%%       35%  46%  68% 

Increase  in  Warehouse  Labor  Over  1916 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

Freezer    Labor   133%  200%  183%  266% 

Platform   Labor  100%  183%  166%  250% 

Checkers     100%  146%  183%  250% 

Foremen  217o  51%  76%  85% 

Increase  in  Mechanical  Labor  Over  1916 

1917           1918  1919  1920 

Engineers     11%           44%  66%  115% 

Firemen    28%  14%  115% 

Pipe   Fitters   70%  83%  140% 

Handymen    66%  100%  116% 

Chief  55%  22%  34% 

Assistant   Chief   32%  32%  50% 

Increase  in  Fuel  Over  1916 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

53%  66%  50%  97% 

(The  figures  just  quoted  refer  only  to  fuel  purchased  under  con- 
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tract.    During  the  summer  of  1920  fuel  bought  in  the  open  market 
showed  increases  over  1916  at  lejist  as  high  as  500%.) 

Increase  in  Ammonia  Over  1916 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

Anhydrous  24%  24%  36% 

Aqua   27%  54%  '        27%  64% 

Increase  in  Storage  Rates  Over  1916 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

Eggs 16%%       33%%  50% 

Butter  100%  100% 

Cheese  100%  60% 

Poultry   2^/2%  150%  150% 

Fish  12%%  100% 

*Meat  ; 275%  150%  150% 

*(2mbs.  Min.) 

Increases  in  Pipe,  Fittings,  Valves  and  Machinery 

1916  1920 

Cast  Iron  Fittings,  Black  List  —60  and  7%%  +  5% 

Brass  Valves  List  — 50  and  2%%  +  5% 

Iron  Body  Valves  List  — 65  and  5%  — 19% 

Special  Brass  Valves  List  —60  and  2%%  —20% 

Iron  Pipe— Byers,  %  to  1%" List  —64%  —  3%% 

Pumps  and  like  equipment  have  advanced  about  75%,  virith 
deliveries  uncertain. 

An  assemblage  of  some  50  different  types  of  electrical  material 
entering  into  the  equipment  of  an  average  building  and  in  balanced 
proportions,  one  of  our  large  electrical  companies  (who  has  used 
units,  feet  or  pounds  throughout  at  quantity  prices)  states  could  be 
contracted  for  in  1914  at  $9,070.17  and  cost  in  September,  1920, 
$16,952.49,  or  an  increase  of  87%. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years  labor  has  been  unwieldy.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  one  that  five  years  ago  two  ordinary  laborers 
would  do  more  work  than  three  during  the  recent  five  years. 
Therefore,  the  hourly  cost  may  be  increased  about  one-half.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  treat  labor  in  a  very  kind,  coaxing  way  in  order 
to  keep  it.  This,  however,  is  not  true  today,  at  least  in  our  section. 
Common  labor  is  plentiful  and  is  more  willing  to  work  and  will 
receive -instructions  as  to  what  work  is  to  be  done  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  do  it. 
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Mk.  G.  H.  Stoddard — Mr.  Stbddart,  I  think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  us  if  you  would  give  us  one  or  two  ex- 
amples ;  for  instance,  what  did  you  pay  for  labor,  say,  for 
comparison,  in  1913  and  1916? 

Mr.  Stoddart — In  1916  our  common  laborers  were  re- 
ceiving from  15  to  20c  an  hour,  and  today  they  are  receiv- 
ing from  55  to  60c ;  except  that  we  are  paying  men  who 
have  been  hired  in  the  last  three  weeks  to  a  month  40  to 
45c  per  hour,  and  can  get  plenty  of  help. 

Mr.  Stoddard — That  increase  seems  excessive  to  us, 
but  of  course  you  based  that  on  a  very  low  rate. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Stoddart,  in  comparing  your  oper- 
ating costs  with  those  of  increasing  years,  did  you  de- 
velop the  comparative  total  ? 

Mr.  Stoddart — No;  I  tried  to  do  that,  but  it  requires 
so  much  time  and  there  were  so  many  variables  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  I  didn't  work  it  out.  You 
would  have  to  consider  all  the  men  you  had  working. 

I  have  taken  the  hourly  rates  as  paid  during  the — 

Mr.  Switzler  (Interposing) — You  misunderstand  me; 
I  mean  your  total  operating  cost  in  1916  was  a  certain 
figure;  your  total  operating  cost  in  1920  was  a  certain 
figure.  Now  what  was  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the 
total  operating  cost  of  1920  as  compared  with  1916? 

Mr.  Stoddart — I  did  develop  those  figures,  but  I  didn't 
think  that  I  should  give  them  for  this  reason  that  our 
rates  have  increased  more  than  our  expenses ;  and  that  is 
not  the  general  thing. 

Mr.  Switzler — It  might  be  interesting  to  state,  just 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration during  the  war  we  had  some  figures  on  this 
point;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  total  operat- 
ing cost.    We  had  reports  from  a  number  of  houses,  but  I 
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recall  three:  6n6  from  New  York,  one  from  Chicago  and 
one  from  St.  Louis,  all  of  which  showed  ah  increase  in 
total  operating  cost,  fli*om  1914  to  1918,  of  practically  the 
same  figure,  65%  ;  and  we  estimated  that  our  increase  in 
storage  rates  in  1918,  over  1914,  was  SSy^%. 

Mr.  Stoddart — We  developed  tonnage  costs  foi*  six 
years,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  increased  costs  in  opera- 
tions, and  the  increased  costs  of  living  and  the  operating 
costs  varied  according  to  the  tonnage  quite  noticeably. 
We  have  had  tonnage  in  those  six  years.  Considered  in 
total  costs  is  every  known  cost,  as  low  as  $4.20  a  ton,  and 
we  have  had  them  also  as  high  as  $16.00  a  ton — so  that 
amount  of  tonnage  handled  governs  your  costs. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Switzler  to  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. In  that  connection  I  think  it  might  be  said, 
by  way  of  a  comment  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stoddart, 
that  his  increase  of  rates  were  larger  than  his  increase  of 
cost,  perhaps  that  was  due  to  two  facts:  first,  that  the 
rates  of  his  company  back  in  1916  were  lower  than  those 
generally  prevailing;  and  that  the  other  fact  of  the  in- 
creasing rates  was  due  to  the  maximum  rates  put  in  by 
the  Food  Administration. 

Chairman  Poole — This  seems  to  be  a  very  suitable 
time  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  resign  the  gavel  and  turn  it 
over  to  our  worthy  Chairman,  Mr.  McDaniel. 

Mr.  McDaniel  at  this  time  took  the  Chair. 

Chairman  McDaniel — What  shall  be  done  with  this 
report  ? 

Mr.  Horne — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  filed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Switzler  and  carried. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  numbei*  is  "Fuel  for 
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Cold  storage  Warehouses  (Preference  Orders),"  by  Mr. 
Gardner  Poole. 

Mr.  Gakdner  Poole — It  might  be  inferred  that  I  was 
to  talk  on  Fuel  for  Cold  Storage  Houses ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  purpose  would  be  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
Sub-Division  to  the  fact  that  cold  storage  houses  general- 
ly are  not  included  within  the  preference  list  submitted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  this  assign- 
ment comes  as  a  result  of  a  letter  which  I  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  Chairman  of  this  Sub-Division  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  and  which  I  give  you  in  part: 

"I  had  in  mind  talking  with  you  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
apparent  neglect  .on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  include  cold  storage  plants  within  their  service  order 
No.  16,  effective  September  19,  1920,  in  regulating  coal  shipments 
on  the  assigned  car  basis,  and  if  you  are  familiar  with  this  serv- 
ice order  you  have  probably  noted  that  preference  is  given  to 
Public  Utilities  directly  serving  the  public  under  franchise  and 
also  some  Public  Utilities  not  under  Governmental  agencies  and 
included  within  this  group  are  plants  manufacturing  ice  and 
directly  serving  the  public." 

Now  we  found  that  Service  Order  No.  9  established  this 
preferential  list,  and  if  we  recall,  during  the  time  of  the 
Food  Administration,  Mr.  Home's  efforts  in  our  behalf, 
we  will  remember  that  we  were  on  that  preferential  list. 
Now  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  Service 
Order  No.  16,  which  superseded  No.  9,  and  Service  Order 
No.  16  says  in  part: 

"That  effective  September  19,  1920,  and  until  further  order  of 
the  Commission,  all  common  carriers  by  railroad  within  said 
territory  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  public 
utilities  which  directly  serve  the  general  public  under  a  franchise 
therefor  with  street  and  interurban  railways,  electric  power  and 
light,  gas,  ice,  water  and  sewer  works ;  also  ice  plants  which 
directly  supply  the  public  generally  with  ice;" — 
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That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out :  that  there  is  no 
mention  there  of  the  cold  storage  plants. 

Now  they  also  say  that  this  application  for  cars  on  the 
assigned  car  basis  "shall  be  approved  by  the  public  serv- 
ice commission  or  railroad  commission  of  the  state  in 
which  said  plant  is  located,  if  there  be  one ;  and  all  such 
applications  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  delivering  rail- 
road." Now  we  had  certain  contracts  for  coal,  and  we 
found,  on  notice  given  by  the  railroads,  that  unless  we 
could  secure  the  approval  of  our  Utilities  Commission  or 
Public  Service  Commission,  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  we 
could  not  receive  any  of  our  contract  coal  because  we 
could  not  have  any  cars  assigned  for  the  shipment  of  that 
coal.  I  went  to  the  Commission  and  asked  them  what 
stand  they  would  take  on  that  point,  and  they  said  at 
once,  after  reading  over  the  service  order,  that  as  cold 
storage  plants  we  were  not  public  utilities;  but  when  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  were  manufacturers  of  ice 
and  were  supplying  ice  to  family  trade,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  said,  'That  puts  a  different  light  on  it," 
and  after  some  argument  as  to  the  legality  of  their  possi- 
ble action,  the  Chairman  instructed  the  Secretary  of  that 
Commission  to  approve  our  application  for  cars  on  the  as- 
signed car  basis.  We  have  that  approval,  and  it  reads  as 
follows : 

"As  provided  in  Service  Order  No.  16  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  effective  September  19,  1920,  we  hereby 
approve  permit  No.  716  issued  August  19,  1920,  in  your  favor, 
covering  the  assignment  of  cars  to  the  Wilmore  Mine  No.  3, 
operated  by  the  Shoemaker  Coal  Company,  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  such  coal  shipments  are  for  current  needs  and  not  for 
storage,  exchange  or  sale." 

After  I  secured  that  approval,  I  submitted  it  to  the 
railroads  and  we  received  our  coal. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cold  storage  plants  are 
providing  a  service  more  valuable  to  the  community  than 
ice  plants,  and  it  is  a  great  regret  to  me  that  we  did  not 
make  some  effort  to  have  cold  storage  plants  throughout 
the  country  included  within  this  preference  list.  I  know 
of  six  private  plants  in  New  England  that  have  not  oper- 
ated during  the  past  year.  In  some  cases  they  were  un- 
able to  get  their  supply  of  coal;  in  many  cases  the  price 
was  prohibitive — -as  high  as  $20,00  per  ton.  While  we 
were  able  to  get  our  contract  coal,  it  cost  us  a  trifle  more 
than  $8.00  per  ton,  and  we  found  when  we  had  difficulty 
in  the  transit  of  that  coal  and  went  into  the  open  market 
to  buy,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  from  $16.00  to  $18.00. 

We  present  this  report  in  the  hope  that  this  Sub- 
Division  will  take  some  action,  either  by  itself  or  through 
the  Association,  and  we  hope  that  a  committee  will  be 
organized,  through  Mr.  Home's  efforts,  to  take  care  of 
any  future  emergency  that  might  arise  in  this  connection. 
To  be  sure,  at  the  present  time  conditions  are  fairly  nor- 
mal, but  we  may  have  another  strike  or  we  may  have 
some  other  emergency,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
through  an  oversight  on  our  own  part,  perhaps,  in  our 
lack  of  effort,  that  we  were  not  included  in  that  list. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Poole  if  he 
thinks  it  is  too  late  to  put  the  matter  up  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Poole — No,  I  believe  not.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  seems  to  have  been  jumping  hurdles, 
starting  in  with  Service  Order  No.  9  and  finally  ending 
up  with  Service  Order  No.  12,  which  is  in  effect  at  the 
present  time ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to  you  if  I 
were  to  read  what  the  National  Committee  on  Gas  and 
Electric  Service,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  authori- 
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tative  body  in  Washington  handling  this  matter  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
say,  under  date  of  November  8,  1920 : 

"At  a  meeting  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
November  1st,  the  National  Commission  on  Gas  and  Electric 
Service  furnished  figures  showing  that  during  the  period  October 
15th  to  23rd,  SHIPMENTS  of  coal  on  contracts  from  mines  to  a 
group  of  public  utilities  representative  of  the  gas,  electric  light 
and  power  and  electric  railway  services  in  various  states,  had 
diminished  to  an  avei'age  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  current  daily 
consumption  and  advised  the  Commission  that  it  now  seemed 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  assigned  cars,  as  provided  for 
in  Service  Order  No.  21,  as  such  a  decrease  in  shipments  was 
suflBcient  indication  that  not  only  does  an  emergency  exist  in 
many  individual  cases  but  with  a  continuation  of  these  decreased 
shipments  the  emergency  was  general  and  should  have  immediate 
action  or  the  public  would  very  shortly  be  denied  gas,  electric 
and  street  railway  service. 

"The  Commission,  however,  declined  to  concur  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Gas  and  Electricity  Service  and  did  not  view 
the  situation  with  such  alarm  as  to  consider  an  emergency  had 
been  created,  rendering  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  placing  of 
assigned  cars  for  public  utilities  loading.  The  Commission  felt 
that  the  figures  presented  did  not  reflect  the  improvement  in  car 
supply  which  they  considered  would  be  apparent  in  subsequent 
periods  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  Service  Order  No.  10" — 
which  was  a  Lake  Order. 

Now  they  take  this  stand  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 

Mackay,  under  date  of  October  1st — and  this  comes  from 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Bureau  of  Service : 

"This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  September  27, 

asking  substantially  if  your  concern    (which  you  classify  as  a 

public  cold  storage  warehouse)   comes  within  the  provisions  of 

Service  Order  No.  16  with  respect  to  the  preferential  assignment 

of  cars  for  coal  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  public  utilities. 

"A  cold  storage  plant,  even  though  it  manufactures  ice,  so  long 
as  the  ice  is  not  to  be  sold  to  the  public  generally,  is  not  inter- 
preted to  be  a  public  utility  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the 
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service  order  in  question.  Such  a  plant  cannot  be  given  a  pref- 
erential assignment  of  cars  for  coal  but  must  purchase  its  coal 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  concerns  not  coming  within  the 
terms  of  Service  Order  No.  16." 

Now  that  Tvas  all  right ;  you  could  purchase  some,  coal, 
you  could  purchase  spot  coal,  but  you  couldn't  get  your 
cars  placed  or  assigned  for  your  contract  coal;  and  I 
think  our  case  illustrates  that  very  well,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  almost  100%  more  for 
spot  coal  in  many  instances  and  our  contract  coal  was 
costly. 

Now  I  don't  believe  it  is  too  late  to  take  this  matter  up. 
Leslie  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Industries,  was  very  active  in  Washington,  and  I  have 
an  excerpt  which  I  have  taken  from  his  report  at  their 
recent  annual  meeting,  in  which  he  calls  their  attention 
to  that  activity  and  to  the  fact  that  it  resulted  in  ice 
plants  being  plkced  on  this  preferential  list.  I  believe  we 
should  take  some  action  now  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  know  the 
point  of  view  of  the  cold  storage  warehousemen  in  some 
other  communities,  namely,  that  we  are  entitled  to  special 
consideration  in  the  distribution  of  coal;  whether  we  be 
called  a  public  utility  or  not  does  not  matter.  I  believe 
that  these  other  authorities,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  are  amenable  to  argument;  and  I  therefore 
move  that  we  recommend  to  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  appointment  of  an  appropriate  committee,  for- 
mally to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  proper  place 
in  the  preferential  treatment  of  coal  shipments.  That 
motion  also  includes  the  adoption  of  the  paper. 
The  motion  was  regularly  seconded. 
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Mr.  Wright — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service  in 
Washington  regarding  our  shipment  of  coal ;  in  fact,  I 
went  to  see  the  Committee  about  it,  and  as  I  understand 
the  present  situation,  no  preferential  treatment  is  given 
any  utility  or  anybody,  as  to  the  placement  of  cars. 
Order  No.  16  was  superseded  by  Order  No.  21,  which 
stopped  the  assignment  of  all  cars  at  the  mines  for  any 
public  utilities  or  anybody  else ;  so  there  is  no  use  for  the 
storage  men  to  ask  for  preferential  treatment  when  no- 
body is  getting  it.  The  Commission  took  the  position,  on 
the  representation  of  the  railroads,  that  they  were  giving 
100%  car  service;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  continue 
the  assignment  of  cars  to  any  utility,  and  they  are  not 
now  being  so  assigned. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  will  say  that  whoever  said  that  the 
coal  mines  are  getting  100%  car  service  hasn't  heard  of 
conditions  in  the  Illinois  field,  and  I  know  that  they  are 
not  getting  it. 

Mr.  Wright — I  know  so,  too ;  but  still  that  representa- 
tion was  made. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  still  believe  that  our  efforts  to  get  on 
a  preferential  basis  will  have  an  effect  on  the  railroads 
themselves.  I  have  argued  this  matter  with  the  railroads 
that  control  the  mines,  and  every  one  of  them  has  agreed 
with  me  as  to  our  proposition ;  that  is,  we  are  preserving 
food  products  and  even  if  the  railroads  themselves  should 
shut  down  and  stop  operating  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred carloads  of  food  stored  in  St.  Louis,  or  Pittsburgh, 
or  any  other  point,  will  look  mighty  good  to  everybody 
concerned. 

Mr.  Horne — I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Switzler  has  said, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  approach  it  on  that  line 
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rather  than  on  an  argument  that  we  are  a  public  utility- 
business.  I  remind  you  that  during  the  war,  during  the 
Food  Administration  work,  by  the  application  of  the  Food 
Administration  cold  storage  warehouses  were  put  on  the 
priority  list  for  coal  shipments  on  that-  very  ground  and 
not  on  the  ground  that  we  were  a  public  utility  business, 
and  I  believe  the  line  of  a  proper  argument  to  present  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Chairman  McDaniel — You  have  heard  the  remarks. 
Are  there  any  further  remarks  If  not,  all  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Switzler's  motion  will  signify  by  saying  "aye" ;  op- 
posed "No".    The  ayes  have  it. 

The  next  is  a  report  by  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Read — Re- 
port of  a  Joint  Committee  Representing  Cold  Storage 
Warehousemen  and  Affiliated  Industries. 

Mr.  Horne — I  have  here  a  report  which  is  virtually  a 
combined  report  of  your  Committee  on  Legislation  and 
the  Joint  Committee  Representing  the  Cold  Storage 
Warehousemen  and  AiERliated  Industries,  the  personnel 
being  somewhat  similar  and  in  both  cases  I  happen  to  be 
the  Chairman. 

COMBINED  REPORT  COMMITTEE   ON  LEGISLATION  AND 

JOINT   COMMITTEE   REPRESENTING   COLD   STORAGE 

WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  AFFILIATED  INDUSTRIES 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division  of  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
December  11,  1919,  a  full  report  was  made  regarding  the  status 
of  federal  cold  storage  legislation  up  to  that  date,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  relative  to  the  bill  which  had  then  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  report,  therefore,  will  take  up  the  matter  at  that  point  and 
present  the  developments  which  have  transpired  during  the  year. 

In  due  course  the  bill  known  as  H.  R.  9521,  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was.  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
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referred  first  to  the  Committee  on  Inter-state  Commerce,  and 
transferred  by  general  consent  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  Thereupon  your  chairman  called  upon  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  Senator  from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  discussed  with  these  gentlemen  the  general  situation,  point- 
ing out  the  familiarity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  whole  subject  and  indicating  the  undesirable  and  harmful 
features  of  the  Act  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Subsequently  on  February  5,  1920,  Senator  Gronna  introduced 
bill,  S.-3868  in  the  Senate  which  was  referred  to  his  committee 
and  was  understood  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  solicitors  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  measure  was  a  great  improve- 
ment  over  the  House  bill  and  followed  many  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  resolutions  adopted  one  year  ago. 

The  Joint  Committee  gave  immediate  consideration  to  this  bill 
and  under  date  of  March  19,  1920,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  forwarded  copies  to  the  members  ■  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    (Addendum  "A".) 

A  semi-public  hearing  was  held  on  the  pending  legislation  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  March  23,  1920.  Your  chairman  was 
invited  to  appear,  on  short  notice,  and  went  to  Washington  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kenneth  Fowler  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Op- 
portunity was  given  for  a  full  discussion  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  and  the  reasons  for  the  amendments  suggested  in  ihe 
resolutions  from  the  Joint  Committee  were  set  forth  at  length. 

After  further  consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee,  a  report 
and  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  April  30,  1920,  as  H.  R.- 
9521,  Calendar  516  (Report  No.  569).  This  measure  struck  out 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  entirely  and  substituted  a  new  bi)l 
similar  to  S.  3868.  The  chief  differences  being  the  elimination  of 
"fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables"  in  the  list  of  articles  of  food 
covered.  This  was  the  major  contention  of  your  Committee  but 
our  other  amendments  were  not  incorporated  in  the  bill  at  that 
time. 

This  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate  on  May  17,  1920,  and 
passed  without  opposition  the  same  day  with  one  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Wadsworth  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  discussed  by  your  Chair- 
man at  the  hearings. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Congressional  Eecord  of  May 
17,  1920,  are  interesting  as  revealing  the  attitude  of  two  of  the 
Senators  on,  the  Committee.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  ap- 
parantly  Senator  McKellar  was  not  in  the  Senate  Chamber  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  The  following  colloquy  occurred  in 
the  debate: 

"Mr.  King.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 4  would  not  be  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  practically  all  of  the  transportation  business  in 
food  products  of  the  United  States  and  permit  him  to  impose 
restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the  vendor  and  upon  those  who 
prepare  food  products  that  might  be  so  onerous  and  so  bur- 
densome as  to  practically  destroy  their  business? 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
understand  that  there  is  any  such  drastic  authority  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  this  proposed  legislation.  If  there 
were,  I  myself  should  certainly  be  opposed  to  the  bill.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  this  bill  has  been  indorsed 
by  all  the  great  organizations  of  the  country,  the  cold-storage 
houses,  the  dairy  interests,  and  the  poultry  associations;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  business  which  is  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  It  has  been  given  very  careful  attention.  We 
had  hearings  on  the  bill  for  many  days,  and  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  a  great  number  of  witnesses  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  legislation.  They  are  not  only  not  opposed  to 
the  bill  but  they  heartily  approve  it,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
and  they  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bill  shall  be 
passed." 

The  discussion  on  the  introduction  of  the  Wadsworth  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  the  definition  of  "cold-storage"  the  thirty 
days  period  shall  terminate  with  the  withdrawal  for  sale  from 
cold  storage  and  not  upon  delivery  to  the  consumer,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  page  17,  line  5.  I  desire  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment  to  the  language  which  is  to  be  found  on  lines 
6  and  6.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  proposed  legislation;  I  regard  the  bill  as  being 
a  most  excellent  one  and  in  most  excellent  form;  but  on  page 
17,  commencing  in  line  2,  we  find  this  language:   'Except  that 
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these  words' — That  is,  the  words  "cold  storage" — 'may  be  re- 
moved or  omitted,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  event  that  before 
the  erpiration  of  30  days  following  the  date  when  such  article 
of  food  was  first  placed  in  cold  storage  it  is  sold  or  delivered 
to  the  consumer  thereof.  A  question  arises  at  that  point.  An 
article  placed  in  cold  storage  is  not  deemed  to  fall  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  until  it  has  been  in  cold  storage  for  30 
days.  If  it  is  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  before  the  30  days 
have  expired  and  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  within  that  time, 
as  I  read  the  bill,  it  need  not  be  labeled  "cold  storage,"  and 
therefore  such  an  act  would  not  be  violation  of  the  law. 

The  trouble  with  that  situation  is  this:  Cold-storage  con- 
cerns are  warehouse  concerns;  they  do  a  warehouse  business, 
a  storage  business;  they  do  not  own  the  foods  wich  are  placed 
in  cold  storage;  other  people  own  those  articles.  The  owner 
of  the  food  which  is  placed  in'  cold  storage  may  withdraw  it 
from  cold  storage  at  any  time.  Under  this  provision  if  the 
owner  withdraws  food,  we  will  say,  after  it  has  been  in  cold  stor- 
age for  28  days  and  then  does  not  sell  it  or  deliver  it  to  the 
consumer  for  5,  6  or  7  days,  the  cold-storage  man  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  breaking  of  the  law,  although  he  would  have 
no  control  whatsoever  of  the  food  after  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
cold-storage  warehouse. 

An  amendment  to  this  phrase  was  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  was  not  present  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill;  and  I  desire  now  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment  which  will  make  the  provision  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  recollect  very  distinctly  that  Mr.  Home,  I 
think  it  was,  of  New  York,  suggested  that  the  word  "sale,"  as 
I  recall,  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  proposed  amendment  was  to  that 
effect.  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  committee  by 
striking  out  the  words  "sold  or  delivered  to  the  consumer 
thereof"  and  inserting  the  words  "removed  in  order  to  be  sold," 
so  as  to  read:  "When  such  article  of  food  was  first  placed  in 
cold  .  storage  it  is  removed  in  order  to  be  sold."  That  would 
relieve  the  cold-storage  concern  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  after  the  goods  have  left 
his  cold-storage  warehouse. 
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Mr.  Gronna.  I  fully  realize  that  the  Senator's  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  agreeing  to 
his  amendment  and  letting  it  go  to  conference,  where  the  matter 
may  be  further  considered. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Very  well;  that  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Smoot.    I  will  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 
The  Assistant  Secretary.    In  the  committee  amendment,  on 
page  17,  in  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "sold  or 
delivered  to  the  consumer .  thereof,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "removed  in  order  to  be  sold,"  so  as  to  read: 

"Before  the  expiration  of  30  days  following  the  date  when  such 
article  of  food  was  first  placed  in  cold  storage,  it  is  removed  in 
order  to  be  sold. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,   and  the 
amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  as  passed." 
After  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  concur  and  the  following  Conferees  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  two  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment: On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  Senators  A.  J.  Gronna,  N.  D.,  G. 
W.  Norris,  Neb.,  E.  D.  Smith,  S.  C;  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congressmen  G.  N.  Haugen,  Iowa;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mich.,  and  James  Young,  Texas.  Up  to  the  time  of 
adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  although  it  is  under- 
stood the  Conferees  had  several  meetings,  they  failed  to  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  matter  now  rests  in  conference  and  will  be 
taken  up  again  during  the  session  of  Congress  which  has  just 
assembled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  riepresentatives  of  both  political 
parties  have  made  reference  to  this  legislation  in  their  public 
speeches.  Senator  Lodge,  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  re- 
ferred to  the  legislation  in  his  key-note  speech  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago,  stating  the  legislation 
would  be  put  through  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Gov.  Cox 
has  referred  to  cold  storage  legislation  in  at  least  two  of  his 
speeches,  stating  that  some  kind  of  legislation  should  be  adopted 
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and  in  his  reference  to  the  matter  indicated  that  he  was  not  very 
familiar  with  the  present  status  of  the  legislation,  but  in  a  general 
way  favored  action.  The  present  situation,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
uncertain  as  to  just  what  will  be  done,  and  therefore  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  chief  differences  between  the  House  Bill  and  the 
Senate  Bill  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  interested.  The 
Senate  bill  is  so  far  superior  that  it  is  suggested  that  this  Conven- 
tion take  suitable  action  favoring  the  Senate  bill  with  the  exception 
of  the  McNary  amendments  which  read  as  follows: 

"That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  from 
compliance  with  all  the  provisions  hereof  products  which  have 
been  in  cold  storage  or  in  a  refrigerated  vehicle  or  in  any 
vehicle  in  the  course  of  transportation  into  the  United  States  or 
in  cold  storage  or  in  storage  prior  thereto;  and  any  such  period 
of  cold  storage  or  of  ordinary  storage  or  of  refrigeration  or  of 
transportation  in  any  refrigerated  or  other  vessel  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  period  of  storage  set  forth  in  the  previous  sections 
hereof;  and  any  importer  of  such  articles  of  food  shall  be 
required  to  certify  to  any  such  period  of  prior  storage  or  refrig- 
eration or  shipment  and  to  mark  the  articles  of  food  or  contain- 
ers thereof  accordingly  as  required  by  the  previous  sections 
hereof. 

"Any  and  all  eggs  offered  for  importation  after  transportation 

of  more  than  two  weeks  in  a  non-refrigerated  vessel  must  be 

indelibly  stamped,  as  to  each  individual  egg,  with  the  name  of 

the  original  point  and  the  date  of  shipment,  and  any  eggs  not  so 

marked  shall  not  be  admitted  into  this  country  and  shall  not  be 

delivered   to   the   consignee   thereof.     And   the   proceedings   in 

reference  thereto  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  section  16  hereof." 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  these  amendments  because  they 

introduce  a  new  principle  of  regulation  in  requiring  supervision 

outside  the  United  States  arid  provide  for  the  stamping  of  each 

individual  egg  with  the  original  point  and  date  of  shipment  in  the 

case  of   imported   eggs.      This   is   a   dangerous    and   unnecessary 

requirement,  and  apparently  was  introduced  in  the  alleged  interest 

of  Pacific  coast  producers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  at  this  time  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  further  changes  or  amendments  can  be  intro- 
duced. The  process  in  conference  is  largely  a  question  of  adjust- 
ment and  agreement  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills. 
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The  following  are  the  other  chief  differences  between  House  Bill, 

H.   R.   9521,   and  the   Senate  Bill  which  was   substituted  for  the 

House  Bill  and  passed  the   Senate  as  H.   R.  9521,  Calendar  No. 

516,   reference  being  made   particularly  to   those  portions  of  the 

House  Bill  to  which  objection  was  made  by  this  Association  one 

year  ago: 

(1).     The  House  Bill  defines  "cold  storage"  in  general  terms  as 

follows : 

"The  term   'cold  storage'  means   storage  in   a  warehouse  as 
defined  herein." 

The  Senate  Bill  defines  "cold  storage"  in  the  following  language: 
"The  term  'cold  storage"  means  the  storage  or  keeping  of  any 
article  of  food  at  or  below  the  temperature  of  forty-five  degrees 
above  zero  (Fahrenheit)  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  but  does 
not  include  chilling  or  precooling  therein  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days  for  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation." 
(2).     The    House    Bill    defines    articles    of    food    to    include   all 

articles    except    liquid    food    designed     for     human     consumption; 

whereas  the  Senate  Bill  follows  the  usual  custom  of  including  the 

following  specifically  named  articles  of  food: 

"fresh  meats,  including  all  fresh  portions  of  food  animals,  fresh 
fish,  fresh  poultry,  drawn  or  undrawn,  fresh  game,  eggs  in  shell 
or  frozen,  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  butter  substitutes." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Senate  Bill  omits  such  important  articles  as 

fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  cheese  and  other  articles  carried  'n 

storage  not  enumerated. 

(3).     The  definition  of  a  cold  storage  warehouse  in  the  House 

Bill  is   as  follows: 

"The  term  'warehouse'  means  any  setablishment  or  structure, 
or  portion  thereof,  which  is  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  the 
temperature  of  forty-five  degrees  above  zero,  (Fahrenheit), 
except  (1)  a  refrigerator  vehicle  used  as  such,  or  (2)  an 
establishment  or  structure  or  portion  thereof  used  exclusively 
for  storage  of  any  article  for  the  sole  use  of  the  occupant, 
owner,  or  maintainer  thereof,  (a)  for  consumption  of  himself, 
or  his  family,  or  guests,  or  (b)  in  his  business  of  serving  meals, 
or  (c)  in  connection  with  his  retail  business  only." 
The  Senate  Bill  is  much  more  complete  and  full  and  reads  as 

fellows : 

"The  term  'cold  storage  warehouse'  means  any  place  in  which 
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the  temperature  is  artificially  cooled  to  or  artificially  maintained 
at  or  below  forty-five  degrees  above  zero  (Fahrenheit),  but  does 
not  include  a  car,  vessel,  or  other  vehicle  of  transportation  used 
as  such,  or  a  place  used  solely  for  chilling  or  precooling  for 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation,  or  a  place  used  exclusively 
for  storage  of  any  article  for  the  sole  use  of  the  occupant, 
owner,  or  maintainor  thereof  (1)  for  consumption  for  himself  or 
his  family  or  guests,  or  (2)  in  his  business  of  serving  meals,  or 
(3)  in  connection  with  his  retail  business  only,  in  which  case  this 
exception  shall  be  limited  to  articles  of  food  stored  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days." 

(4).  The  provisions  for  marking  products  is  much  clearer  in 
the  Senate  Bill.  The  Wadsworth  Amendment  in  this  section,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  regarding  the  thirty  day  period, 
should  be  retained  in  the  bill.  This  is  Section  3  and  reads  as 
follows,  as  amended: 

"Section  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  ship, 
deliver  for  shipment,  or  sell,  in  commerce,  any  article  of  food 
that  is  or  has  been  in  cold  storage,  or  to  hold  in  cold  storage  in 
commerce  any  article  of  food,  or,  having  received  in  commerce, 
to  sell  in  the  original,  unbroken  package  any  article  of  food  that 
is  or  has  been  in  cold  storage,  unless  such  article  of  food  or  the 
container  thereof  shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked,  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  in 
such  manner  as  to  show  (a)  'cold  storage'  except  that  these 
words  may  be  removed  or  omitted  as  the  case  may  be  in  the 
event  that  before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the  date 
when  such  article  of  food  was  first  placed  in  cold  storage  it  is 
removed  in  order  to  be  sold,  (b)  all  the  dates  when  put  in  and 
when  taken  out  of  cold  storage,  except  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  find  it  to  be  commercially  impracticable  to 
mark  any  article  of  food  or  the  container  thereof  with  the  exact 
date,  the  day,  but  not  the  month  or  year,  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  date  when  the  article  of  food  was  first  placed  in 
cold  storage  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  (c)  the  names  and  locations  of  all 
the  cold-storage  warehouses  in  which  it  was  stored,  or  suitable 
distinguishing  designations  thereof  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose.  If  any  such  article  of  food  be 
mingled  with  any  other  article  of  food  of  the  same  kind  in  cold 
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storage  on  a  different  date  so  that  the  identity  of  each  is  not 
separately  maintained,  the  dates  for  the  purposes  of  subdivision 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  those  of  the  article  of  food  so  mingled 
which  was  first  placed  in  cold  storage.  No  person  shall  divide, 
or  place  in  a  container,  or  transfer  to  a  different  container,  any 
article  of  food  in  commerce  which  is  or  has  been  in  cold  storage 
unless  the  portions  of  such  articles  of  food,  or  such  containers  in 
which  it  is  placed  or  to  which  it  is  transferred,  shall  be  marked 
in  accordance  with  this  Act." 

(5).  The  provisions  of  the  Senate  Bill  for  marking  and  other- 
wise controlling  goods  which  may  be  transferred  from  one  package 
to  another,  or  in  any  way  mixed  or  mingled,  as  stated  in  Section  3 
just  quoted,  correct  the  ambiguities  and  unsatisfactory  possible 
interpretations  in  this  regard  of  the  House  Bill. 

(6).  The  most  objectionable  provision  of  the  House  Bill  which 
was  known  as  the  Juul  Amendment,  prohibiting  the  storage  of 
undrawn  poultry,  has  been  entirely  eliminated  in  the  Senate  Bill. 
This  clause  reads  as  follows: 

"Nor  shall  any  person  ship  in  commerce  any  poultry  or  game 
if  the  entrails  of  such  poultry  or  game  were  not  removed  prior 
to  the  time  of  being  received  for  cold  storage." 
There  are  other  changes  in  language  and  form  in  the  Senate  Bill 
involving  minor  changes  which   are  in  general  marked  improve- 
ments over  the  House  Bill.     There  may  be  a  number  of  relatively 
unimportant  provisions  in  the  Senate  Bill  which  we  would  prefer 
to  have  altered  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was 
called,  but  as  the  major  points  have  been  corrected  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  secure  further  changes  in  the 
Senate  Bill,  except  by  substitution  of  provisions  in  the  House  Bill 
which  are  less  desirable,  I  strongly  recommend  that  this  Associa- 
tion and  kindred  organizations  get  heartily  behind  the  Senate  Bill 
with  the  exceptions  previously  noted  in  order  that  the  result  may 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

In  order  to  anticipate  the  meeting  of  the  Conferees  upon  the 
reconvening  of  Congress,  on  November  9th,  1920,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  forwarded. 
They  carry  out  the  suggestions  just  discussed.  (Addendum  "B.") 
When  this  legislation  shall  have  passed  Congress  and  become  a 
law,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  case,  it  is  expected  this  chapter 
of  federal  cold  storage  regulation  will  be  closed.     It  is  predicted 
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that  good  results,  will  follow  because  we  shall  have  uniformity  of 
government  control  of  the  industry  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
undoubtedly  the  various  states  will  amend  their  laws  to  harmonize 
with  the  United  States  Cold  Storage  Act,  or  adopt  laws  similar 
thereto,  and  thus  irregularities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  present 
situation  will  be  overcome.  A  further  great  advantage  will  be  the 
fact  that  we  will  no  longer  have  to  contend  with  the  duty  of  com- 
bating unjust,  unfair  and  drastic  legislation  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously introduced.  It  is  believed  that  a  law  similar  to  the 
pending  Senate  Bill  will  be  satisfactorily  and  efficiently  adminis- 
tered by  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have 
always  been  friendly  to  the  industry  and  have  co-operated  to  no 
little  extent  in  constructively  assisting  the  industry  to  fulfill  its 
proper  function. 

Frank  A.  HornE,  Chairman. 
Secretary. 


Addendum  A 
RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED    BY    THE    JOINT    COMMITTEE     REPRESENTING     COLD     STORAGE 

WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  AFFILIATED  INDUSTRIES 

MARCH    19,    1920. 


Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  consider- 
ing cold  storage  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  Bill  H.  R. 
9521,  which  Act  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and 

Whereas,  Bill  S3868  was  introduced  on  February  5,  1920,  by 
Senator  Gronna  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  he  is  chairman;  and 

Whereas,  Bill  S3868  embraces  the  best  features  of  the  Act 
known  as  H.  R.  9521  together  with  additional  provisions  of  a 
valuable  and  constructive  character  and  which,  if  properly 
amended  at  certain  points,  hereafter  suggested,  would  constitute 
a  most  desirable  law,  establishing  uniformity  and  standardization 
in  the  regulation  of  the  cold  storage  industry;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,    That  this   Committee  favors  the   enactment  of  Bill 
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S3868  into  law,  provided  the  following  amendments  and  sugges- 
tions or  those  of  similar  import  be  adopted  and  incorporated. 

Section  2  (E)  Page  2,  lines  24  and  25 — Strike  out  the  words 
"Fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables." 

Note:  This  change  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  articles  of 
food  covered  by  state  laws  and  the  "uniform  cold  storage  law'' 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  These 
laws  do  not  include  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  no  reason 
for  their  inclusion  as  these  products  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
their  respective  season  or  the  time  limit  imposed  by  the  law,  there 
is  no  deception  possible  and  any  defect  is  self-evident,  whether 
having  been  in  cold  storage  or  otherwise. 

Section  3  (A)  Page  3,  line  25 — Insert  the  following  words  after 
the  word  "is" — "removed  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  being." 

Note:  This  is  suggested  to  make  the  thirty  days  period  more 
definite  and  fixed  by  the  last  delivery  date  on  the  product.  It  is 
not  customary  under  state  laws  to  include  the  period  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  thirty  days'  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  federal 
authority  can  regulate  this  matter  when  the  movement  to  the  con- 
sumer is  intra  state. 

Section  6,  page  6,  line  12 — Insert  the  following  after  the  word 
"storage" : 

Provided,  that  a  warehouseman  holding  any  article  of  food  in 
commerce,  and  having  no  interest  therein  except  as  bailee,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  being  in  violation  of  this  section  if  he  shall  show 
that  he  has  given  reasonable  notice  to  the  bailor  to  remove  such 
articles  of  food  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  hereto- 
fore specified. 

Note:  This  amendment  would  relieve  the  public  warehouseman 
of  the  penalty  with  regard  to  holding  articles  of  food  "in  com- 
merce" but  would  not  so  exempt  the  owner  or  storer. 

Section  6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  proper  disposition  of 
articles  of  food  handled  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  in 
violation  of  this  section. 

Section  9.  Page  7,  line  14 — Strike  out  the  words  "and  owner- 
ship" and  insert  the  word  "and"  between  the  words  "amounts"  and 
"kinds." 

Note:  Information  as  to  ownership  is  confidential  arid  should 
not  be  required  from  the  warehouseman. 
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Section  9.  Page  7,  line  16 — Insert  the  following  words  after  the 
word  "made" — "directly  or  indirectly." 

Note:  This  insertion  is  necessary  to  cover  loans  made  by  ware- 
housemen acting  as  agents  or  brokers  and  as  endorsers  or  guaran- 
tors of  their  customers'  notes. 

Section  9.  Page  7,  line  22 — Strike  out  the  word  "shall"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  word  "may." 

Note:  The  obligation  to  publish  information  should  be  per- 
missive and  not  mandatory. 

Section  13.  Page  10,  lines  23  to  25,  inclusive;  Page  11,  lines  1 
to  10,  inclusive — Strike  out  all  the  words  in  this  section  after  the 
word  "him"  on  line  23,  page  10,  and  insert  a  period  after  this 
word. 

Note:  The  requirement  that  a  written  guarantee  be  secured  as 
provided  for  is  impracticable  and  unnecessarily  burdensome.  Goods 
are  frequently  transferred  a  number  of  times  in  the  process  of 
distribution  and  the  facts  might  not  be  known  by  an  owner  and 
shipper  subsequent  to  the  original  storer. 

Addendum  B 

EESOLUTIONS  PROPOSED  FOR  ADOPTION  BY  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  REPRESENTING  COLD  STORAGE  WARE- 
HOUSEMEN  AND   AFFILIATED   INDUSTRIES. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  under  consid 
eration  federal  cold  storage  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  Bill,  H.  R. 
9521,  and  the  Senate  has  passed  a  substitute  bill  known  as  H.  R. 
9521,  Calendar  No.  516;  and 

Whereas,  These  bills  are  now  being  considered  by  a  Conference 
Committee  representing  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  Conference  Committee  will  undoubtedly 
present  its  report  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  next  session, 
which  convenes  in  December,  1920;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  Representing  Cold  Storage 
Warehousemen  and  Affiliated  Industries,  hereby  declares  its  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  pending  legislation  and  respectfully  submits  its 
recommendations  to  the  Conferees  representing  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

First.     We  favor  the  substituted  Senate  bill  with  the  exception 
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of  the  So-called  McNary  amendments  which  appear  as  Section  11, 

paragraph  ''c''  and  reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  compliance  with  all  of  the  provisions  hereof  products 
which  have  been  in  cold  storage  or  in  a  refrigerated  vehicle  or 
in  any  vehicle  in  the  course  of  transportation  into  the  United 
States  or  in  cold  storage  or  in  storage  prior  thereto;  and  any 
such  period  of  cold  storage  or  of  ordinary  storage  or  of  refriger- 
ation or  of  transportation  in  any  refrigerated  or  other  vessel 
shall  be  included  in  the  period  of  storage  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
vious sections  hereof;  and  any  importer  of  such  articles  of  food 
shall  be  required  to  certify  to  any  such  period  of  prior  storage 
or  refrigeration  or  shipment  and  to  mark  the  articles  of  food 
or  containers  thereof  accordingly  as  required  by  the  previous 
sections  hereof. 

(c)  Any  and  all  eggs  offered  for  importation  after  trans- 
portation of  more  than  three  weeks  in  a  refrigerated  vessel  or 
more  than  two  weeks  in  a  non-refrigerated  vessel  must  be  indel- 
ibly stamped,  as  to  each  individual  egg,  with  the  name  of  the 
original  point  and  the  date  of  shipment,  and  any  eggs  not  so 
marked  shall  not  be  admitted  into  this  country  and  shall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  consignee  thereof.  And  the  proceedings  in 
reference  thereto  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  section  16  hereof." 
Second.     We  favor  the  Senate  bill  as  compared  with  the  House 

bill  in  the  following  important  respects  in  which  they  differ,  and 

for  the  reason  stated: 

(a)  Definition  of  term  ''cold  storage." 

The  Senate  bill  properly  excludes  the  chilling  or  precooling  pro- 
cess for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  and  conforms  more 
nearly  to  existing  state  legislation. 

(b)  Definition  of  the  term  "cold  storage  warehouse." 

The  definition  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  is  much  more  effective 
and  practicable  and  eliminates  the  process  of  temporary  storage 
for  chilling  and  precooling  which  is  not  ordinarily  covered  by  such 
legislation. 

(c)  Definition  of  the  term  "article  of  food." 

The  House  bill  defines  the  article  of  food  to  include  all  articles 
excepting  liquid  foods,  including  fruits  and  vegetables,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  refers  to  specific  products,  eliminating  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cheese  and  other  articles  not  usually  included  in  cold 
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storage  legislation.  The  Senate  bill  therefore  is  in  accord  with 
existing  state  legislation  and  covers  products  regarded  as  suscept- 
ible of  proper  regulation. 

(d)  The  provision  for  marking  is  much  clearer  and  more 
explicit  in  the  Senate  bill  and  we  expressly  favor  the  Wadsworth 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  provides  that 
the  period  of  thirty  days  shall  be  calculated  from  the  "date  when 
such  article  of  food  was  first  placed  in  cold  storage"  until  it  is 
removed  therefrom  in  order  to  be  sold. 

(e)  The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  for  marking  goods  which 
may  be  transferred  from  one  package  to  another  or  otherwise 
mixed  or  mingled,  is  manifestly  much  more  clear  and  explicit  than 
similar  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 

(f )  The  provision  in  the  House  bill  which  is  most  objectionable 
to  this  Committee  provides  that  the  entrails  of  all  poultry  and  game 
shall  be  removed  prior  to  the  time  of  being  received  in  cold  storage, 
whereas,  the  Senate  bill  eliminates  this  provision.  The  House  pro- 
vision is  absolutly  impracticable  and  destructive  of  the  proper 
handling  of  poultry  in  storage  according  to  the  researches  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  scientific  investigations.  We 
emphatically  request  that  the  House  provision  covering  drawn 
poultry  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

(g)  In  other  respects  we  favor  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
because  they  are  in  accord  with  the  draft  of  the  so-called  Uniform 
Cold  Storage  Law  which  has  been  adopted  in  substance  by  many 
of  the  larger  states  in  their  regulation  of  the  cold  storage  business, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  Senate  bill  is  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  based 
upon  the  investigations  of  the  Department  and  information  derived 
because  of  the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  Department  under 
the  provisions  of  legislation  adopted  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  represent- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Horne — That  is  the  end  of  the  report.  I  just  wish 
to  supplement  that  by  this  statement:  That  in  coming 
here  I  stopped  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  present  status,  and  have  had  interviews  with 
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the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  and  also  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee,  dealing  with  this  matter. 
I  found  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Senator  Gronna  to 
call  for  a  meeting  very  soon  of  the  Conference  Committee 
and  to  push  for  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  Bill.  I  regret 
to  state,  however,  that  Congressman  Haugen  is  disposed 
to  strenuously  maintain  his  position  for  the  incorporation 
of  certain  features  of  the  House  Bill.  The  other  con- 
ferees, I  think,  are  strongly  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator.  I  did  my  best  to  point  out  the  fact  that  really 
the  important  features  have  been  put  in  the  Senate  Bill ; 
and  in  these  minor  matters,  in  one  or  two  cases,  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  Senate  Bill  was  more  effective  or  har- 
monious with  the  State  legislation  and  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  of  enforcing.  Well,  he  didn't  com- 
mit himself.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  situation  of  a 
trading  proposition  between  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
in  the  attempt  to  hold  up  the  dignity  and  respect  of  the 
House.  I  simply  hope  that  no  essential  matter  will  be 
conceded  by  the  Senate  Committee. 

In  closing  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  his  message  read  on  Tuesday,  (I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Senate  gallery  at  the  time  and  heard 
it)  again  repeats  his  recommendation  for  this  sort  of 
legislation,  dealing  with  the  question  of  agriculture  and 
the  high  cost  of  living;  in  brief,  suggesting  the  adoption 
of  a  law  providing  for  a  time  limit  and  suitable  markings, 
and  also  his  former  suggestion  that  the  prices  of  com- 
modities be  placed  on  all  packages,  whether  for  cold  stor- 
age or  otherwise,  as  they  leave  the  producer.  But  this 
time  he  is  not  so  strenuous  as  he  was  before;  he  says  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  consider — but  I  think  it  will 
not  be  considered  by  his  conferees  and  we  need  not  fear 
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that  result.  I  trust  that  this  Committee,  if  you  should 
continue  it,  will  be  able  to  bring  in  a  final  report  next 
year,  settling  once  and  for  all  this  vexed  question  of  fed- 
eral cold  storage  legislation.  I  have  here  copies  of  the 
Bill,  which  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  print  in  the 
record.  When  we  get  the  final  Act  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President,  perhaps  we  should  then  have  that  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  next  year.    Thank  you  very  much. 

(That  part  of  President  Wilson's  Message,  to  which 
Mr.  Home  referred  specifically,  reads  as  follows: 

"Permit  me  to  emphasize  once  more  the  need  for  action 
upon  certain  matters  upon  which  I  dwelt  at  some  length 
in  my  message  to  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress — the  necessity,  for  example,  of  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals;  the  im- 
portance of  doing  everything  possible  to  promote  agricul- 
tural production  along  economic  lines,  to  improve  agri- 
cultural marketing  and  to  make  rural  life  more  attractive 
and  healthful ;  the  need  for  a  law  regulating  cold  storage 
in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  time  during  which  goods 
may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribing  the  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  if  kept  beyond  the  permitted  period,  and  re- 
quiring goods  released  from  storage  in  all  cases  to  bear 
the  date  of  their  receipt.  It  would  be  most  serviceable  if 
it  were  provided  that  all  goods  released  from  cold  storage 
for  interstate  shipment  should  have  plainly  marked  upon 
each  package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which  they 
went  into  storage,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  might  be 
able  to  learn  what  profits  stood  between  him  and  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  wholesale  dealer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
serviceable  to  the  public  if  all  goods  destined  for  inter- 
state commerce  were  made  to  carry  upon  every  package 
case  whose  form  made  it  possible,  a  plain  statement  of; 
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the  price  at  which  they  left  the  hands  of  the  producer.") 

Chairman  McDaniel — What  should  we  do  with  this 
report? 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Mason,  regu- 
larly seconded,  that  Mr.  Home's  report  be  received  and 
that  the  Committee  be  continued. 

Mr.  Horne — I  was  going  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Trescott 
has  anything  to  say,  (he  is  a  guest  here  and  is  familiar 
with  this  matter  and  has  been  trying  to  follow  up  this 
whole  situation)  I  think  we  ought  to  accord  him  the 
courtesy  of  the  floor  if  he  has  a  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Trescott — I  have  no  statement  to  make,  except 
that  I  represent  the  customers  of  the  warehousemen,  and 
I  believe  your  battles  are  ours  and  ours  are  yours.  I  will 
say  frankly  a  year  ago  we  thought  you  had  deserted  us 
and  left  us  up  a  tree,  when  you  proposed  the  House  Bill. 
That  may  have  been  a  misinterpretation  of  your  action 
on  our  part ;  in  fact,  I  seem  to  have  gotten  a  misinterpre- 
tation on  a  number  of  things,  but  we  are  now  working  to- 
gether and  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  together.  The 
misinterpretation  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  left  to  understand  that  the  different  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  ware- 
housemen ;  but  they  were  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  the 
customer.  However,  that  has  cleared  itself  up  in  the 
Senate  Bill,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  keep  the 
Senate  Bill  intact  as  it  stands,  and  I  believe  we  can  live 
under  that  and  the  warehousemen  can  get  along  under  it 
as  well  as  the  customers. 

I  want  to  say  (and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  all  of  those 
whom  I  represent)  on  the  proposition,  that  we  want  to 
work  with  you  on  this,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  all  with- 
in our  power  to  put  through  good,  fair  legislation,  which 
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we  must  have  in  order  to  get  right  with  the  public;  we 
need  it,  and  it  will  simply  make  competition  fair  all 
around. 

Mr.  Hoene — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  Congressman  Haugen.  I  think  he  did  make  the 
statement  that  the  warehousemen  favored  the  House  Bill ; 
but  we  went  on  record  one  year  ago  in  passing  very  seri- 
ous criticism  of  that  House  Bill,  and  the  gentleman  who 
represented  us  at  the  hearing  went  into  the  matter  in  de- 
tail. This  was  the  unfortunate  thing,  however,  that  when 
we  had  the  hearing  on  the  House  Bill  it  was  a  general 
hearing  of  the  whole  subject  and  we  didn't  have  anything 
to  shoot  at.  They  predicated  the  bill  upon  that,  and  pre- 
sumed they  were  doing  what  we  wanted  them  to  do ;  and 
the  only  recourse  we  had,  after  the  hearings  had  been 
adjourned,  was  to  express  ourselves  in  resolutions — and 
my  own  construction  of  the  statement  of  Congressman 
Haugen  is  that  owing  to  his  heavy  duties,  he  did  not  read 
the  resolutions  that  we  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Home 
whether  he  thinks  any  individual  action  by  members  here 
would  be  of  any  effect ;  whether  there  is  anything  that  we 
could  do,  as  individuals  or  as  an  Association,  further  to 
assist  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Horne — I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  for  the  Association  to  do  anything  more,  except 
if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  who  has  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committee  and 
could  personally  see  them  and  go  over  the  matter,  tha.t 
would  be  helpful ;  but  you  have  already  been  represented 
by  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  I  have  person- 
ally called  on  the  two  Chairmen,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
injurious  rather  than  helpful  if  propaganda  went  on,  and 
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a  lot  of  letters  came  in  there  from  those  whom  they  didn't 
connect  up.  I  have  known  of  such  cases,  and  I  think  the 
judicious  thing  to  do  would  be  for  any  of  you  men  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  Switzler — Will  you  please  state  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Horne — The  Senate  Committee  are:  Senators 
Gronna,  of  North  Dakota ;  Norris,  of  J^ebraska ;  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina.  The  House  Committee  are :  Congress- 
men Haugen,  of  Iowa;  McLaughlin,  of  Michigan,  and 
Young,  of  Texas.  Senator  Norris  is  very  friendly,  but  1 
called  upon  him  and  didn't  see  him. 

Mr.  Ferguson — I  will  write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him 
we  appreciate  very  much  his  action  in  this  matter;  that 
it  is  a  good  Bill  and  we  hope  he  will  stick  to  it. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Members  who  live  in  districts 
or  states  where  these  men  reside,  might  see  them. 

Mr.  Horne — They  would  have  to  take  immediate  action 
because  this  will  come  up  any  day  now. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  consulted  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Missouri  and  he  advised  me  that  the  only  action  that 
would  be  of  assistance  would  be  to  call  on  these  men  per- 
sonally and  set  the  matter  before  them. 

Chairman  McDaniel — It  might  be  well  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  write  to  any  member  in  those  particular  districts, 
asking  him  to  communicate  with  or  see  his  Senator  or 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Horne — I  think  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  heard  the  discussion.  If  some  one,  who  hasn't  been 
here  and  lives  in  those  states  and  doesn't  know  the  exact 
data,  takes  it  up,  it  might  be  harmful. 

Chairman  McDaniel — That  will  be  limited,  then,  only 
to  those  who  are  here  this  afternoon. 
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We  will  next  have  Mr.  Read's  report. 

Mr.  a.  M.  Read — It  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Cold  Storage  Warehousemen 
and  Affiliated  Industries,  to  December  1,  1920. 

REPORT  TREASURER  JOINT  COMMITTEE  COLD  STORAGE 
WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  AFFILIATED  INDUSTRIES 

December  1,  1920 

RECEIPTS 

Amount  on  hand  as  per  last  report $1,299.66 

Interest  on  deposits  to  July  1,  1920... 30.69 


$1,330.35 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Reimbursed  Merchants  Refrigerating  Company  for  money 

advanced  Frank  A.  Home,  traveling  expenses,  etc. 116.42 


Balance  on  Hand $1,213.93 

Albert  M.  Read,  Treasurer. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  report  will  take  the  usual 
course,  unless  there  are  some  questions  you  desire  to  ask. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Nickerson  to  give  you  a  brief  re- 
port on  what  has  been  done  with  reference  to  Affiliated 
Industries.  He  has  attended  all  the  meetings  and  I  think 
I  was  not  at  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Nickerson — I  would  say  that  during  the  year 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  a  federation  of  the  various  Associations  vitally 
interested  in  the  application  of  refrigeration  to  their  in- 
dustries, to  the  end  that  the  combined  influence  of  such 
organizations  could  be  exerted  at  the  proper  time  in  mat- 
ters of  national  questions  affecting  the  various  branches 
of  the  refrigerating  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
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internationally,  and  to  represent  the  United  States  in  co- 
operating with  international  bodies. 

The  organization  committee,  having  in  charge  the 
formulating  of  plans  for  carrying  out  the  idea  which  was 
originally  presented  by  Mr.  Home  some  two  years  ago, 
has  had  two  meetings  during  the  past  year ;  the  last  one 
at  Atlantic  City,  where  some  nine  organizations  were 
represented,  and  at  that  meeting  they  formally  adopted 
statutes  for  the  federation,  it  being  proposed  to  use  the 
present  American  Association  of  Refrigeration  as  the 
federation  body,  by  changing  its  name  to  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Ice  and  Refrigeration,  and  considerably  enlarg- 
ing the  scope.  Copies  of  the  statutes  will  eventually  be 
sent  to  all  of  you  gentlemen. 

Since  that  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Ice  Industries  has  taken  formal  action  in  the 
matter  and  has  formally  joined  the  federation  on  the 
basis  of  annual  dues  of  $1,000.  The  National  Association 
of  Practical  Refrigerating  Engineers  has  likewise  joined 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  basis,  probably,  with  annual  dues 
of  $250.  Other  Associations  now  have  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

You  probably  will  recall  that  at  your  last  annual  meet- 
ing the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division  took  favorable  action 
in  this  matter  and  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Section  to  carry  out  the  necessary  details  to  join  the 
federation,  and  appropriated  some  $250  for  the  annual 
dues  for  this  past  year;  but  as  the  new  Association  had 
not  formally  been  organized  and  functioning,  there  has 
been  no  call  for  it,  and  there  will  be  no  call  for  it  until 
the  year  1921.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Refrigeration  Association  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, and  at  that  time  they  will  adopt  the  new  statutes, 
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which  have  been  accepted  by  most  of  the  National  bodies, 
and  then  they  will  be  ready  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  fed- 
eration as  proposed.  So  that  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  particular  action  necessary  at  this  time,  unless  it  is 
to  appropriate  a  similar  amount  to  the  one  appropriated 
last  year,  which  has  not  been  expended,  for  the  year  1921. 

Chairman  McDaniel — That  report  will  follow  the  us- 
ual course. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we  appro- 
priate $250  for  1921,  the  appropriation  for  1920  not  hav- 
ing been  called  for,  and  that  the  new  Executive  Commit- 
tee appoint  the  five  representatives  of  this  Subdivision 
called  for  in  13ie  statutes. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  is  "National  Devel- 
opment of  the  Cold  Storage  Industry,"  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Frank- 
lin, Specialist  in  Storage,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Franklin — I  didn't  know  until  I  arrived  here, 
that  I  was  to  be  honored,  and  you  can  readily  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  for  one  to  concentrate  to  the  point  of 
preparing  a  paper  suitable  for  such  an  audience  as  the 
members  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
However,  I  do  desire  to  express  my  very  great  apprecia- 
tion in  being  asked  to  address  you. 

If  I  had  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  presented  in 
the  programme,  I  probably  would  have  taken  three  divi- 
sions and  referred  to  the  development  of  the  space  in  the 
country — and  it  might  be  well  to  recall  in  that  connec- 
tion that  in  1917  a  survey  of  the  country  was  made  and 
it  was  developed  that  we  had  approximately  450,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  under  refrigeration,  that  held  stocks  for 
thirty  days  or  longer,  and  at  that  time  it  was  stated  that 
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there  were  25,000,000  cubic  feet  under  construction ;  and 
a  recent  survey  has  shown  that  we  have  approximately 
496,960,000  cubic  feet,  and  there  is  sufficient  amount  un- 
der construction  now  to  raise  that  figure  above  500,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  observing  that  that 
quantity  is  very  considerably  more  than  the  total  of  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

I  might  say  that  the  recent  development  has  been  very 
largely  in  the  terminal  markets.  There  has  been  some 
development  at  storage  in  transit  points  and  still  smaller 
amounts  at  producing  points.  It  seems  rather  evident 
that  as  the  development  of  cold  storage  space  proceeds 
in  continental  United  States,  that  the  development  will 
be  more  largely  at  the  terminal  markets  and  at  points 
having  storage  in  transit  privileges.  I  instance  that  for 
the  reason  that  the  warehouses  that  are  constructed  at 
terminal  markets  have  more  than  a  "one  crop"  feed.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  available  refrigerated  space  in  the  terminal  markets, 
which  have  more  than  the  one  crop  feed,  is  all  that  is 
occupied  on  the  average.  So  therefore  the  conclusion  is 
that  if  a  warehouse  is  built  at  a  point  of  production  with 
a  crop  feed,  it  is  quite  likely  to  go  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  occupancy,  which  necessitates  a  very  remarkable  de- 
crease in  operating  cost,  in  comparison  with  the  terminal 
markets  for  that  sort  of  development  to  compete  in  the 
eventuality. 

I  might  have  entered  into  another  phase  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cold  storage  industry  along  the  lines  of  the 
studies  that  have  been  made,  both  by  the  warehousemen 
and  by  students  outside  of  the  warehouse  itself,  in  better 
storage  conditions  for  the  products  which  the  warehouses 
serve ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  obtaining  more  favorable  tem- 
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peratures  and  packing  conditions.  I  don't  think  that  I 
would  have  anything  to  say,  however,  even  in  a  general 
way,  about  any  advancement  as  to  the  conditions  which 
have  been  discovered  for  better  storage  in  reference  to 
humidity,  outside,  perhaps,  of  the  work  that  Dr.  Pen- 
nington has  done  with  eggs. 

The  other  phase  of  development,  which  is  to  me  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  in  my  belief  as  important  to  the 
life  of  the  industry,  comes  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sions that  you  have  heard  this  morning  with  reference 
to  the  commercial  side  or  the  cost  basis  of  the  warehouses 
and  the  establishment  of  the  fair  and  justifiable  rates  be- 
tween commodities. 

I  think  perhaps  if  I  had  prepared  a  paper,  I  would 
have  taken  those  phases ;  but  since  I  haven't,  I  don't  care 
to  burden  you,  and  I  will  just  leave  you  with  the  thought 
that  there  has  been  a  great  development  along  those 
three  lines.  I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that  in  any 
of  them,  in  lines  of  construction  and  design,  in  methods 
of  storage,  in  the  classes  of  packages  used,  nor  in  the  cost 
basis  that  has  been  developed  in  the  various  warehouses, 
have  we  reached  the  high  point,  and  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  travel;  but  to  one  who  stands  outside  and  ob- 
serves the  movement,  it  is  certainly  highly  gratifying.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make  on 
this  general  subject,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so  at 
this  time. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Gro  to  it ! 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Franklin  mentioned  the  subject  of 
humidity.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  that  we  have  never,  in  our  business,  appreciated 
the  importance  of  this  factor  in  the  preservation  of  food 
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products.  Within  the  past  year  I  have  started  some 
studies  on  the  subject  of  humidity,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  Mr.  Montrose  W. 
Hayes,  the  St.  Louis  representative  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, is  taking  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  at  my  re- 
quest is  making  some  observations  in  our  warehouses, 
and  promises  to  continue  the  work.  I  believe  that  our  at- 
tention to  this  subject  has  been  very  inefficient  and  that 
we  have  far  from  realized  how  important  a  matter  it  is 
in  the  preservation  of  food.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  a  motion,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  pro- 
mote these  studies. 

One  other  angle  of  cold  storage  development  is  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  the  extension  of  cold  storage  to  com- 
modities not  now  placed  in  cold  storage.  I  have  had  the 
experience  in  recent  months  of  handling  a  commodity 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  handled  in  cold 
storage  before.  I  refer  to  coffee.  Some  ninety  days  ago 
I  received  some  4,000  bags  of  coffee  in  cold  storage,  and 
upon  inquiring  why  it  was  done,  I  found  some  practical 
ideas  on  the  subject.  The  real  reason  for  storing  it  with 
us  I  needn't  mention ;  I  am  too  modest  to  do  so. 

Chairman  McDaniel — You  probably  knew  the  man. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  didn't  know  the  man;  but  practical 
coffee  men  told  me  that  they  thought  the  effect  of  cold 
storage  coffee  was  first  to  eliminate  shrinkage,  and  second 
to  preserve  the  valuable  color  of  green  coffee — as  he 
called  it  "blue  coffee." 

Another  item  which  I  have  not  yet  succeded  in  corral- 
ling in  storage  (it  is  not  a  food  product)  is  valuable  silk. 
This  hint  was  given  me  not  long  ago :  that  valuable  silks 
could  be  better  preserved  in  cold  storage  than  they  are 
now  being  preserved  in  ordinary  storage;  that  is,  the 
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sheen  of  the  silk  can  be  better  preserved  in  cold  storage. 
I  have  made  some  investigations  in  that  field  and  I  find 
that  the  practice  among  large  silk  merchants  is  to  keep 
their  silks  in  cool  basements,  which  indicates  that  we  are 
on  the  right  line ;  that  is,  if  the  cool  basement  is  a  proper 
and  good  place  in  which  to  keep  silks,  perhaps  a  modern 
dry,  efficient  and  clean  and  attractive  cold  storage  ware- 
house room  would  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  store 
silks.    For  one,  I  intend  to  follow  up  that  idea. 

I  simply  mention  these  matters  as  information  to  tne 
other  members. 

Now  I  would  like  to  offer  a  motion  on  this  matter  of 
humidity.  I  move  that  we  recommend  to  the  Executive 
Committee  an  appropriation  of  $100  as  an  honorarium 
to  be  paid  to  this  man  who  is  making  these  studies,  after 
he  makes  them,  and  to  invite  him  to  present  his  results 
at  our  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Home. 

Dr.  Pennington — I  am  very  much  interested  to  hear 
the  interest  that  Mr.  Switzler  has  taken  in  this  matter 
of  humidity.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  that  we  have  never  investigated  sufficiently,  for 
the  good  of  the  products  in  the  warehouse.  One  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  the  determination  of  humidities  and 
temperatures  below  freezing  is  an  extremely  difficult  mat- 
ter to  make  with  any  accuracy.  That,  I  believe,  we  will 
overcome.  Doubtless  the  Weather  Bureau  has  already 
done  so.  Are  they  making  those  determinations  at  low 
temperatures,  or  only  above  freezing,  Mr.  Switzler? 

Mr.  Switzler — My  idea  is  to  make  this  man  feel  that 
he  is  not  working  in  vain ;  that  his  work  will  not  only  be 
appreciated  but  will  be  appreciated  in  some  substantial 
manner.    I  want  to  encourage  him  to  go  ahead  in  making 
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a  wide  study  of  the  subject  and  presenting  it  finally  to  us. 
I  selected  this  man  for  the  reason  that  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  equipped  to  take  accurate  readings,  and  they 
know  how  to  do  it.  They  showed  me  that  we  didn't  know 
how  to  do  it ;  that  is,  the  readings  we  have  taken  are  ab- 
solutely worthless.  He  showed  me  where  an  error  of  a 
tenth  of  a  degree  on  the  dry  bulb  in  some  temperatures 
would  result  in  a  difference  of  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  the 
humidity.  That  means  that  in  the  work  we  have  been 
doing  we  have  been  inefficient ;  we  have  been  fooling  our- 
selves as  to  the  humidity  we  thought  we  were  carying. 

Dr.  Pennington — Thank  you,  that  is  just  what  I  was 
anxious  to  bring  out.  I  know  that  the  readings  we  have 
been  taking  in  the  cold  storage  warehouse  have  amounted 
to  very  little.  However,  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
humidity  question  in  relation  to  food  products,  which  of 
course  comes  in  to  the  warehousemen,  and  that  is  humid- 
ity in  the  refrigerator  cars.  We  neglected  that  until  very 
recently,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  eighteen  months 
that  we  have  developed  an  apparatus  by  which  we  can 
take  really  accurate  readings,  accurate  humidities  in  re- 
frigerator cars.  I  made  a  number  of  those  experiments 
this  summer,  and  I  have  had  some  very  interesting  re- 
sults. It  may  be  possible  that  this  Association  will  have 
a  chance  to  push  along  that  phase  of  the  work ;  and  that 
is  really  the  reason  I  mentioned  it.  A  carload  could  come 
in  in  a  damp  car,  with  sufficiently  low  temperature,  and 
be  in  decidedly  undesirable  condition.  The  same  car,  if 
the  atmosphere  were  dryer,  would  have  its  load  in  good 
condition.  It  is  a  question  there  of  humidity  many  times, 
in  addition  to  temperature,  and  that  we  hadn't  paid  much 
attention  to  because  we  had  absolutely  no  means  of  de- 
termining humidity  in  refrigerator  cars.    Now  we  took 
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our  resistance  thermometers  and  rigged  them  up  with 
wet  and  dry  bulbs  and  we  can  read  them  just  as  indoor 
and  outdoor,  and  in  that  way  we  have  had  some  interest- 
ing results  this  summer. 

Mr.  Feeguson — In  connection  with  the  work  which 
Mr.  Switzler  is  carrying  on,  The  Central  Cold  Storage  in 
Chicago  and  also  the  Chicago  Cold  Storage  have  their 
humidities  taken  by  a  gentleman  from  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, acting  unofficially,  throughout  this  year  on  eggs, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  using  the  same  tables  for  de- 
termining the  relative  humidities  in  these  rooms  as  Mr. 
Switzler  undoubtedly  is  using,  their  results  would  be 
comparable,  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  (I  believe  the 
Central  are  members  of  this  Association ;  I  am  not  sure ; 
and  I  think  Chicago  also  is)  for  us  to  get  in  touch  with 
them,  as  they  doubtless  have  these  records  on  file,  and 
compare  with  Mr.  Switzler's  data.  It  might  prove  very 
interesting. 

Mr.  Hoene — Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  matter,  I  favor 
this  proposition,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  go  a  step  further. 
We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this,  and  in  our 
inadequate  way  we  take  readings  that  are  far  from  satis- 
factory; but,  having  secured  accurate  readings,  we  then 
ought  to  know  the  effect  of  certain  humidities  on  certain 
products,  as  to  shrinkage  on  the  one  hand  or  the  effect 
of  undue  humidity  on  the  other ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that, 
having  passed  this  resolution  to  make  this  study  as  to 
accurate  readings,  proposed,  that  we  might  very  well  pass 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
when  possible,  to  institute  a  study  on  certain  products, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  humidity  upon  them.  I  be- 
lieve I  will  offer  such  a  resolution  after  this  other  one  has 
been  passed. 
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Mr.  Switzler — I  would  say,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  already  doing  it,  I  know,  on  one  particular  item, 
at  my  request ;  in  fact,  they  told  me  today  that  they  were 
pursuing  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Home's  resolution  would  be 
right  in  order. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Just  on  this  subject,  there  are 
some  things  we  learn  by  accident.  When  the  sugar  mar- 
ket went  to  pieces,  it  developed  in  Cleveland  that  there 
wasn't  any  place  to  store  lots  of  stuff  that  was  coming  in ; 
storehouses  were  all  full  of  various  things.  One  of  their 
sugar  men  came  over  and  insisted  that  they  must  have 
room.  We  (myself  especially)  very  reluctantly,  even 
though  he  paid  the  cold  storage  rate  per  hundred  (and 
there  were  over  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it) 
accepted  it  for  storage.  I  was  very  much  relieved  the 
other  day  when  an  inspector  came  in  and  asked  to  see  this 
sugar,  to  make  an  inspection,  (this  was  granulated  sugar 
ready  for  the  tables,  I  understand)  to  hear  him  say  that 
he  was  astonished  at  the  splendid  condition  of  the  sugar ; 
he  couldn't  understand  it.  He  didn't  realize  that  it  was 
stored  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse.  He  would  run  the 
tryer  into  the  bag  and  give  it  a  twist,  and  the  granulated 
sugar  would  run  right  out  into  the  vessel.  He  said,  "I 
have  never  seen  sugar  that  looked  like  this  sugar  in  cold 
storage.  Only  recently  I  had  to  return  1,500  pounds  of 
sugar  that  couldn't  be  used;  it  had  to  be  put  through  a 
certain  process  first."  These  are  the  things  that  we 
should  look  into.  I  certainly  will  take  that  matter  up 
with  my  coffee  man,  Mr.  Switzler. 

I  know,  from  my  experience,  that  the  greatest  enemy 
we  have  is  fungus  or  mold,  and  that  is  caused  more  or 
less  by  humidity;  and  if  we  had  some  way  of  mechani- 
cally controlling  it  and  knew  how  dry  the  atmosphere 
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should  be  or  how  moist  it  should  be,  as  to  the  humidity,  it 
certainly  would  be  money  well  spent  if  we  could  get  just 
that  one  point  settled. 

I  support  this  resolution,  myself. 

What  is  your  further  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Switzler's  motion  was  carried  unanimously:  That 
a  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100  as  an  honorarium  to  be  paid 
to  the  gentleman  making  various  studies  at  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  connection  with  humidities  and  temperatures,, 
after  he  has  made  them,  and  then  invite  him  to  present 
his  results  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Hokne — I  would  like  to  put  into  form  what  I  sug- 
gested: That  we  express  our  appreciation  for  the  work 
thus  far  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
quest that  the  same  be  continued,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
respect  particularly  to  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of 
relative  humidity  on  products  carried. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Switzler  and  carried. 

Me.  Sapper — Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  strengthen  your 
idea  about  coffee  and  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience, I  had  a  man  come  into  my  office  not  long  ago 
who  represented  South  American  coffee  growers,  and  he 
asked  for  space  for  coffee.  I  inquired  why  he  wanted  to 
have  it  in  cold  storage  and  he  stated  that  their  prime 
object  was  to  place  it  there  in  order  that  it  would  retain 
its  color  and  aroma.  That  was  their  reason  for  taking 
refrigerator  space. 

Mr.  Bacon — The  subject  of  the  storage  of  rubber  may 
be  perfectly  well  known  to  all  cold  storage  people,  but  one 
of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturers  in  our  ritv  stored 
some  rubber  tread,  so-called — long  pieces  of  rubber — and 
during  a  period  of  three  years'  storage  at  zero  tempera- 
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ture,  they  informed  us  recently  that  the  results  showed 
practically  no  deterioration  in  elasticity  or  quality.  That 
may  be  perfectly  well  known,  but  that  is  another  product 
that  can  be  used  in  cold  storage. 

Chairman  McDaniel — We  have  a  one-minute  report 
from  Mr.  Criss — The  Warehouse  Report  on  Stocks  of 
Butter  and  Eggs. 

Secretary  Criss — This  is  not  really  a  report  at  all ;  it 
was  just  put  on  there  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  ask 
those  who  contribute  their  figures  to  the  Warehouse  Re- 
port on  Stocks  of  Butter  and  Eggs  to  see  if  they  could  not 
get  them  in  a  little  bit  earlier.  Now  we  used  to  get  that 
out  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  and  frequently  got'  it 
out  complete,  always  complete,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
month,  for  I  think  two  or  three  years.  The  last  year  it 
has  been  very  trying  to  get  that  out.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  telegraphing ;  some  reports  are  not  in  till  the  12th 
or  15th  of  the  month,  and  the  value  of  the  report  depends 
greatly  on  having  it  complete.  Another  factor :  where  we 
are  compelled  to  send  it  out  with  some  reports  missing,  it 
leads  to  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  the  trade  I 
would  very  much  prefer  to  send  that  report  out  complete, 
and  if  we  could  send  it  out  on  the  third  of  the  month,  it 
would  be  much  easier  on  our  office  than  to  have  it  string- 
ing along  anywhere  up  to  the  sixth,  or  eighth,  or  ninth  of 
the  month.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  can  be  made 
to  the  office  just  as  easily  by  the  third  or  fourth  at  least; 
say  the  fourth,  by  telegraph,  if  not  otherwise,  as  to  have 
it  come  in  on  the  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth  of  the  month. 

Chairman  McDaniel — It  seems  that  I  gave  birth  to 
this  idea  in  Buffalo  about  in  1900,  and  I  would  just  as 
leave  now  pronounce  its  funeral  benediction  and  quit 
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doing  it.  The  government  is  now  so  completely  getting 
figures,  and  they  are  improving  it  all  the  time;  it  gives 
more  and  more  confidence,  I  think.  Of  course,  at  first 
there  was  some  very  just  criticism  on  it,  but  the  govern- 
ment is  really  getting  it  better  every  day,  and  why,  there- 
fore, have  these  conflicting  reports  ?  I  have  gone  through 
this  for  ten  or  twelve  years  myself,  with  this  report,  and 
I  know  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  twenty-five  houses, 
and  the  same  houses,  each  month  for  twelve  months.  If 
you  don't  look  out,  there  will  be  an  extra  house  drop  in 
and  one  out ;  perhaps  a  big  house  may  come  in  and  a  little 
one  may  go  out.  Now  I  have  always  watched  that  very 
closely  so  that  you  did  have  something  to  compare  with, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  some  one  offer  a  resolution  that 
the  warehouse  figures  on  butter  and  eggs  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  such  a  resolu- 
tion one  year  ago  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  again  offer- 
ing it:  that  this  report  on  Stocks  of  Butter  and  Eggs  be 
discontinued  this  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason — I  think  I  have  heard  some  com- 
ment by  members  of  this  Association,  and  they  requested 
that  it  be  continued  in  that  it  came  so  much  earlier  than 
the  government  report. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Well  I  know;  I 'just  cut  this 
out  the  other  day.  It  says  "Report  last  year  of  stocks  was 
received  with  much  doubt.  The  Associated  Warehouses 
are  accused  of  making  errors."  If  you  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  trade  and  these  newspapers  knock  it,  then  the  in- 
formation becomes  a  question  after,  and  if  a  fellow  is 
bulling  the  market,  it  has  caught  him ;  if  he  is  depressing 
it,  it  is  the  other  way.    Let  the  government  take  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  these  figures  and  insist  on  Mr.  Franklin, 
here,  getting  them  out  sooner. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — That  is  the  point  I  was  going  to 
make :  The  Department  did  start  a  month  or  two  putting 
out  a  special  card  on  certain  commodities  and  we  were 
requested  to  mail  that  card  in  immediately  on  the  first, 
without  waiting  for  the  voluminous  and  legal  appearing 
report  that  follows.  Now  if  the  Department  will  follow 
that  up  on  butter  and  eggs  and  let  us  send  in  a  quick  card 
report  the  first  of  the  month  and  give  us  a  preliminary  on 
those,  I  believe  then  we  could  very  properly  discontinue 
our  efforts. 

Mr.  Franklin — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  government  will  assume  no  responsibilities.  We 
will  put  the  responsibility  on  the  warehouseman. 

Mr.  Horne — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  can  well  get  along  without  the  warehouse 
figures.  We  must  remember  that  not  only  do  we  have 
the  monthly  reports  of  the  government,  but  figures  are 
also  reported  weekly  in  the  Market  Reporter,  giving  fig- 
ures on  butter  and  eggs  (daily  and  weekly)  for  the  four 
cities  which  are  indications  of  movements,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  warehousemen  are  so  harassed  with  multi- 
tudinous reports,  and  if  they  can  be  saved  this  and  if  Mr. 
Criss  can  be  relieved  of  his  responsibility  in  this  work,  we 
will  be  doing  our  duty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  first 
started  it. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — I  wish  to  move  that  this  Sub-Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  sub- 
mit a  request  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  they 
arrange  to  give  us  a  preliminary  report  on  butter  and 
eggs  along  the  lines  they  have  already  started,  and  ask 
them  to  continue  it. 
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The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 
Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.    Switzler — The    Nominating    Committee   unani- 
mously recommends  the  following  members  to  serve  as 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Divi- 
sion of  the  A.  W.  A. : 
To  Serve  for  Three  Years: 

W.  B.  Mason,  Chairman Providence 

Homer  McDaniel  Cleveland 

To  Serve  for  Two  Years: 

Gardner  Poole  Boston 

G.  H.  Sapper Galveston 

To  Serve  for  One  Year: 

T.  A.  Adams New  York 

A.  V.  Mason Pittsburgh 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Switzler, 
Homer  McDaniel, 
Committee. 
Mr.  Horne — I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  nominee  suggested. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Are  there  any  other  nomina- 
tions ? 

If  there  are  none,  we  will  follow  this  resolution. 
Secretary  Criss — In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  I 
cast  a  ballot  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division  to  serve  as  follows: 
For  Three  Years :  To  Serve  for  Two  Years : 

Mr.  W  .B.  Mason,  Chairman  Mr.  Gardner  Poole 

Mr.  Homer  McDaniel  Mr.  G.  H.  Sapper 

To  Serve  for  One  Year: 
Mr.  A.  V.  Mason 
Mr.  T.  A.  Adams 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason— I  really  feel  that  my  business  is 
such  that  I  couldn't  allow  my  name  to  be  used  in  that 
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capacity.  I  have  in  the  past  year  or  two  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  Central  Bureau  work, 
and  I  don't  feel  that  I  would  like  to  add  this  extra  duty. 

Mr.  Switzler — As  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Mason's  attention  to  the 
By-Laws,  which  provide  for  the  election  of  a  Vice-Chair- 
man, and  we  now  have  an  example  before  us  of  how  the 
Vice-Chairman  may  be  used ;  that  is,  the  Chairman  at  any 
time  may  relieve  himself  by  putting  the  matter  of  office 
on  the  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  Mason's  objection  was  overruled. 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  is  Unfinished  Busi- 
ness.   Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Switzlek — I  have  just  one  more  matter  that  I  feel 
I  should  mention.  It  is  the  very  important  matter  of  re- 
frigerating cars.  As  a  result  of  a  conversation  in  Chi- 
cago last  spring,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  on 
the  15th  of  June,  of  men  who  were  not  officially  appointed 
representatives  of  various  Associations  but  were  appoint- 
ed because  they  were  members  of  various  Associations.  I 
was  chosen  to  appear  there  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  A.  W.  A.,  and  I  and  others  were  called  there,  to  co- 
operate with  other  Associations  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
building  of  more  refrigerator  cars  by  the  railroad.  Now 
I  was  an  unofficial  appointee  in  that  matter,  but  it  goes 
without  saying,  I  don't  need  any  argument  to  convince 
any  one  here  of  the  vital  necessity  of  refrigerator  cars  to 
our  business  and  the  vital  necessity  of  more  refrigerator 
cars  being  built. 

I  want  to  move  that  we  recommend  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  appointment  of  an  appropriate  committee 
of  one  or  more  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  these 
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other  Associations  on  that  subject  of  more  refrigerator 
cars. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried.  , 

Chairman  McDaniel — The  next  is  "Topics  Submitted 
for  Discussion."    How  many  have  you.Secretary  Criss? 

Secretary  Criss — None. 

Mr.  Ferguson — There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to 
add.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while  if  we 
would  ask  some  of  these  boxed  apple  shippers  to  put  little 
larger  sized  numbers  on  their  boxes.  Where  we  receive 
large  quantities  of  boxed  apples  and  assort  them  at  the 
request  of  our  customers,  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
delay  and  trouble  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  stamp 
is  used  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  apples  in  that  package ; 
not  only  that,  but  it  would  be  well  if  these  boxed  apples 
were  numbered  on  both  ends  of  the  package.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  trouble  caused  by  small  figures,  we  frequently 
find  that  the  label  has  been  pasted  over  the  number  which 
indicates  the  number  of  apples  in  that  package.  While  a 
great  many  houses  that  store  apples  in  transit  are  not 
compelled  to  sort  them,  our  business  almost  wholly  ter- 
minates in  Detroit,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  sort  these 
apples  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  it  delays  the  work 
very  materially  to  have  these  poor  numbers — and  that 
apples  not  only  in  unloading  the  cars  but  also  in  piling 
into  rooms,  and  also  in  effecting  deliveries ;  and  it  struck 
me  that  it  might  seem  worth  while  to  us  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  calling  on  some  of  these  Western  shippers  to 
use  a  little  larger  rubber  stamp  on  those  boxed  apples. 

Mr.  Shoemaker — I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  matter 
could  be  handled  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shippers  Association,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
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give  us  his  co-operation  in  putting  that  matter  out  to  the 
apple  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  McDaniel — How  would  it  do  to  have  the 
Secretary  write  a  letter  and  put  out  the  suggestion  as 
coming  through  this  body? 

This  suggestion  was  agreeable  to  those  present. 

Chairman  McDaniel — Just  before  we  go,  I  have  a  re- 
mark to  make:  I  have  listened  to  this  rate  making  all 
day  pretty  nearly,  and  I  recall  that  pretty  nearly  two 
years  ago,  when  the  expense  was  going  up  so  fast  in  Buf- 
falo, our  company  hired  a  young  man  with  a  very  bril- 
liant imagination,  and  we  turned  him  loose  on  it,  and  said 
not  to  pull  the  rein;  just  let  him  work — and  we  got  the 
rates  up  so  that  we  got  nearly  as  good  rates  as  Buffalo. 

We  will  adjourn  if  you  haven't  anything  else  you  want 
to  talk  about. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

GENERAL  MEETING 

The  meeting  convened  at  10 :45  A.  M.,  President  James 
F.  Keenan  presiding. 

President  Keenan — We  will  take  up  first  Number  1 — 
Unfinished  Business  of  the  Sub-Divisions:  Merchandise 
Sub-Division,  Household  Goods  Sub-Division  and  Cold 
Storage  Sub-Division. 

Secretary  Criss — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  remaining 
from  the  Merchandise  Sub-Division  meeting  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Conference  with  Shippers'  Warehous- 
ing and  Distributing  Association.  I  believe  Mr.  Greeley 
is  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 
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President  Keenan — Is  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Greeley  was  not  present  at  this  time. 

President  Keenan — Mr.  Van  Name,  have  you  some- 
thing to  bring  up? 

Mr.  Van  Name — There  is  a  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Foster,  who  submitted  it  too  late  to  be  put  into  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  Mr.  Criss  has  some  remarks  to  make  concerning 
it.  There  is  also  a  letter  .from  Mr.  Crutcher  to  Mr.  Criss, 
about  wrongful  delivery  settlement. 

Secretary  Criss — I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  paper 
submitted  by  Mr.  Harry  Foster,  Manager  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Toledo  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ware- 
house Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  subject  of 
"Make  Your  Damage  or  Shortage  Reports  Complete"; 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  this  in  time  to  include  it 
in  the  program,  and  I  will  have  it  in  this  current  number 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  ought  to  be  off  the  press  today. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  before  you  within  a  day  or  two; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  you  wish  to  have  the  report 
read  now  or  not? 

Mr.  Van  Name — I  move  that  it  be  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodson  and  carried. 

Mr.  Van  Name — I  move  that  we  proceed  to  the  next 
order  of  business,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  report  on  Mr.  Halm's  paper  would  be  in  order. 

President  Keenan — Mr.  Read,  this  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  take  that  up,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Read — I  think  it  is  in  order.  Under  the  order  of 
the  house,  I  think  it  has  first  place  in  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting. 

President  Keenan — We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you, 
Mr.  Halm. 
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Mr.  Halm — At  the  last  meeting  it  was  moved  that  this 
pamphlet,  "Warehouse  Receipts  as  Collateral,"  should  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  composed  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees, Banks  and  Warehouses,  and  Laws  and  Legisla- 
tion, with  one  or  two  gentlemen  invited  to  sit  in  with  us, 
to  amend  it  and  report  back  to  the  general  meeting  this 
morning.  The  committee  met,  and  we  have  arrived  at  a 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  matter.  The  changes  are  all 
in  the  way  of  clarification;  and  we  found,  when  we  got 
together,  that  there  weren't  such  great  differences  as  ap- 
peared during  the  debate.  I  will  read  the  changes  pro- 
posed. I  see  that  a  number  of  you  have  the  pamphlets 
before  you,  and  those  who  have,  can  follow  it. 

On  page  5,  after  the  italicized  remarks  describing  the 
several  specifications  that  must  be  stated  on  warehouse 
receipts,  there  is  added:  "The  warehouseman,  however, 
incurs  liability  for  the  omission  of  the  foregoing  on  nego- 
tiable receipts  only." 

In  the  sentence  following  that,  reading:  "The  two 
forms  of  receipts  differ  in  actual  use  only,"  the  word 
"only"  is  changed  to  "chiefly",  "chiefly  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  title  to  the  goods  covered  by  the  receipts",  etc. 
— the  words  "title  to"  have  been  changed  to  "right  of  pos- 
session of". 

In  the  following  phrase,  headed  "Negotiable  Warehouse 
Receipts",  the  first  sentence:  "Unless  otherwise  specified 
on  the  receipt,  all  warehouse  receipts  are  negotiable"  is 
eliminated.  Further  on,  the  words  "title  to"  have  been 
changed  to  "right  of  possession  of". 

In  the  next  phrase  "Non-Negotiable  Receipts",  the 
sentence  "The  surrender  of  a  non-negotiable  warehouse 
receipt  is  not  at  any  time  required  by  the  warehouseman" 
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is  changed  to  read:  "The  surrender  of  a  non-negotiable 
warehouse  receipt  is  not  required  by  law." 

The  following  phrase  is  an  addition  to  the  phrase  under 
"Non-Negotiable  Receipts";  "Non-negotiable  receipts 
must  be  so  marked.  Failure  so  to  do  may  require  the 
warehouseman  to  treat  such  receipts  as  negotiable." 

Then  follows  the  new  phrase,  which  is  inserted  after 
the  phrase  "Non-Negotiable  Receipts".  This  phrase  is 
headed  "Warehouseman's  Lien";  "The  warehouseman's 
lien  for  charges,  advances,  and  so  forth,  may  be  enforced 
against  all  goods,  whenever  deposited,  if  stored  under  a 
non-negotiable  receipt;  but  the  lien  is  specific  under  a 
negotiable  receipt,  which  must  state  charges  for  which 
the  lien  is  claimed." 

On  the  second  line  on  the  "Adaptability  of  the  Negoti- 
able Warehouse  Receipt",  the  word  "title"  is  changed  to 
the  words  "right  of  possession  of". 

Following  it  in  order,  we  come  to  the  recommendation. 
That  is  changed.  It  did  read  "For  collateral  use  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  recommends  the 
non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  as  compared  with  the 
negotiable  form."  It  now  reads  "recommends  the  non- 
negotiable  warehouseman's  receipt  in  the  name  of  the 
banker,  as  compared  with  the  negotiable  form".  We  will 
come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Under  "Delivery  Orders"  the  first  clause  reads  "Signed 
delivery  orders  are  required  by  the  warehouseman, 
whether  partial  or  complete  delivery  is  desired,  regardless 
of  the  form  of  the  warehouse  receipt."  That  has  been 
amended  to  read :  "In  addition  to  the  return  of  the  nego- 
tiable receipt  for  complete  delivery  or  endorsement  of 
partial  delivery,  signed  delivery  orders  are  required  by 
the  warehouseman,  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  ware- 
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house  receipts".  The  last  clause  of  "Delivery  Orders", 
reading  "The  law  requires  the  satisfaction  of  the  ware- 
housemen's lien  for  storage  and  other  charges  before  the 
warehouseman  is  obligated  to  deliver"  has  been  elimin- 
ated; and  in  its  stead:  "The  warehouseman  is  not  obli- 
gated to  deliver  until  his  lien  for  storage  and  other 
charges  is  satisfied." 

Under  the  next  phrase  "Transfer  Orders",  in  the  first 
line  reading  "When  title  to  goods",  etc.,  is  changed  to 
read :   "When  the  right  of  possession  of  goods,"  etc. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  "Co-operation"  clause. 

The  next  item  is  "Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act". 
The  first  phrase  is  unchanged.  Going  over  to  the  next 
page,  on  page  7,  the  phrase  under  "Text  of  Uniform 
Warehouse  Receipts  Act"  has  been  eliminated;  and  the 
second  phrase  under  "Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act" 
on  page  6  has  been  transferred  there.  The  third  phrase, 
"The  attention  of  bankers  is  especially  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  Act:"  has  an  addition:  "As  re- 
printed in  the  following  portion  of  this  pamphlet."  The 
reference  to  Section  100  remains  unchanged.  Section  110 
will  be  transferred  to  just  before  Section  124  on  the  fol- 
lowing column,  with  a  mere  reference  to  the  subject; 
leaving  out  all  subject  matter.  Section  118  remains  un- 
changed. 

Those  are  all  the  changes.  As  I  stated  before,  the  Com- 
mittee had  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  together,  when 
we  understood  each  other.  The  only  point  is,  we  believe, 
that  the  convention  will  endorse  the  issuance  of  this  pam- 
phlet as  something  that  is  really  useful.  The  Committee 
did  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  submit 
to  the  convention,  for  a  separate  vote,  the  recommenda- 
tion, namely,  "For  collateral  use  the  American  Ware- 
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housemen's  Association  recommends  the  non-negotiable 
warehouse  receipt  in  the  name  of  the  banker,  as  compared 
with  the  negotiable  form".  I  hardly  know  how  to  get 
that  before  the  convention  properly,  because  if  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation,  it  carries  with  it  the 
adoption  of  the  entire  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Horne-:— Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Halm — Very  well  then,  I  do  move  the  adoption  of 
that  recommendation. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Magid — Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  that,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee explain  the  supporting  reasons  why  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  receipt  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
banker.  Suppose  the  banker  lives  in  a  different  city  than 
where  the  goods  are  stored,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
rather  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Halm — On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Magid,  that  will  be 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  banker  living  in  an- 
other city  than  where  the  goods  are  stored.  Under  the 
law  now,  when  a  negotiable  receipt  is  outstanding,  it  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  warehouseman  before  any  delivery 
can  be  made.  If  the  banker  in  Chicago  has  loaned  money 
on  goods  in  a  warehouse  in  New  York,  the  owner  or  the 
banker  himself  cannot  telegraph  an  order  to  deliver  those 
goods ;  we  in  New  York  wait  until  the  negotiable  receipt 
is  presented.  I  will  repeat :  that  the  use  of  the  non-nego- 
tiable receipt  by  the  banker  will  make  it  more  convenient 
for  him,  when  located  in  a  city  other  thqn  that  in  which 
the  goods  are  stored,  than  the  present  method  of  loaning 
on  negotiable  receipts.  For  instance,  if  a  banker  in  Chi- 
cago now  makes  a  loan  on  a  negotiable  receipt,  covering 
goods  in  a  New  York  warehouse,  there  is  no  use  of  his 
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writing  or  telegraphing  an  order  to  deliver — we  will  do 
nothing  until  the  negotiable  receipt  is  in  our  hands,  mak- 
ing a  delay  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  he  has 
loaned  money  on  a  non-negotiable  receipt,  we  will  respect 
his  order,  either  written  or,  if  we  are  satisfied  as  to  its 
validity,  a  telegram. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Magid? 

Mr.  Magid — Thank  you. 

Mr.  Switzler — It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  in  a  recent  transaction  in  which  some  twenty-five 
banks  were  interested,  acting  through  one  bank,  they 
adopted  the  warehousemen's  recommendation  for  the  use 
of  the  non-negotiable  receipt,  and  quite  a  large  number 
of  receipts  now  stand  in  the  name  of  one  bank,  which  is 
agent  for  them  all,  in  negotiable  form. 

Mr.  Woodson — I  believe  that  the  non-negotiable  re- 
ceipt has  its  place  and  can  be  used  as  Mr.  Halm  states,  but 
I  also  believe  that  the  negotiable  receipt  has  its  uses  as 
well.  It  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  if  it  is  a  negotiable  receipt 
as  collateral,  that  it  can  be  rediscounted.  I  can't  see  the 
immense  amounts  of  raw  products  which  are  now  han- 
dled on  negotiable  warehouse  receipts  in  apparently  satis- 
factory manner  to  the  large  number  of  banks  that  handle 
them,  being  handled  on  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  re- 
ceipt without  an  endless  amount  of  trouble,  either  in  tele- 
graphing or  letters,  or  in  awkward  situations  here  and 
there.  The  same  results  could  be  accomplished  with  the 
negotiable  receipt  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee. 
I  believe  the  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  has  its  place  as 
well  as  the  non-negotiable,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any 
recommendation  by  this  Association.  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  banker  to  decide  for  himself.     I  am  op- 
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posed  to  such  a  recommendation  by  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association. 

Mk.  Halm — If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  Mr.  Woodson's  argument ;  at  least  that  part  about 
the  banker.  I  have  here,  under  date  of  November  12th, 
a  letter  from  Thomas  B.  Paton,  General  Counsel  for  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  reading  as  follows: 

"I  have  yours  of  November  3rd  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
have  read  over  the  proposed  pamphlet  with  interest,  and  note  its 
beneficial  object:  'To  furnish  a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of 
warehouse  receipts  as  used  for  collateral  for  the  benefit  of  both 
warehousemen  and  bank.' 

"I  think  the  information  contained  in  the  pamphlet  is  well  put 
together  and  will  be  of  much  use.  Taking  particular  note  of  the 
recommendation  that  the  non-negotiable  receipt  be  used  for  col- 
lateral instead  of  the  negotiable  form,  you  will  recall  that  after 
conference  with  you,  I  published  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  for  March,  1920,  showing  the 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  delivering  goods  represented  by  nego- 
tiable warehouse  receipts  upon  letter  of  authority  from  the  bank 
holding  the  receipt  without  actual  production  thereof  or  indorse- 
ment thereon  as  required  by  law  under  criminal  penalty  and 
suggesting  that  in  any  case  where  it  is  desired  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  producing  and  surrendering  the  warehouse  receipt 
collateral,  the  non-negotiable  form  of  receipt  issued  directly  to 
the  bank  should  be  utilized. 

"Your  pamphlet  makes  the  recommendation  that  for  collateral 
use  the  non-negotiable  as  compared  with  the  negotiable  form  be 
used.  The  only  thought  which  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection  is 
that  collateral  security  in  most  cases  where  held  by  the  bank 
itself,  there  are  many  instances  where  the  banker  desires  to  re- 
discount his  paper  secured  by  warehouse  collateral,  in  which  case 
the  negotiable  form  might  be  preferable  and  that  possibly  the 
pamphlet,  instead  of  recommending  the  use  of  the  non-negotiable 
form  in  all  cases,  might  limit  such  recommendation  to  the  cases 
where  the  bank  contemplates  holding  the  collateral  and  not  trans- 
ferring it." 
I  ignored  that  latter  suggestion,  as  I  thought  that  was 
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a  matter  of  detaiil  to  be  worked  out  by  the  banker  at  the 
time  he  made  his  loan,  he  probably  having  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  whether  he  would  hold  the  collateral  in  his  own 
vault  or  rediscount  it. 

Mr.  Woodson — The  letter  you  have  read  was  exactly 
in  line  with  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say.  I  don't  see 
where  there  is  any  less  chance  for  confusion  in  deliveries 
on  the  non-negotiable  form  than  there  is  on  the  negoti- 
able form.  Certainly  the  negotiable  form  is  a  record  of 
itself,  and  it  has  the  endorsement  on  the  back.  I  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  deliveries 
made  on  negotiable  warehouse  receipts,  on  an  order  from 
the  bank.  That  is  wrong ;  according  to  the  law,  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  many  bankers 
don't  know  what  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  is.  I  am 
not  talking  about  New  York  or  Boston. 

Mr.  Halm — Oh  no,  that  applies  even  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Woodson — I  think  I  thoroughly  recognize  the  bene- 
fits of  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt;  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  I  do  think,  however,  that  if  a  recom- 
mendation is  to  be  made  one  way  or  the  other,  or  at  least 
recommending  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt,  that 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  with  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
Washington — not  merely  go  by  the  opinion  of  some  few 
individual  bankers  who  may  have  made  use  of  the  non- 
negotiable  receipt  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think  the 
negotiable  warehouse  receipt  is  just  as  necessary  as  the 
negotiable  bill  of  lading.  We  might  just  as  well  do  away 
with  the  negotiable  bill  of  lading  and  attempt  to  control 
the  delivery  of  goods  at  destination  by  telegram,  or  letter, 
or  order.  I  cannot  see  it  any  other  way.  I  recognize  the 
benefits  of  the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  and  the 
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uses  that  can  be  made  of  it,  but  I  think  there  is  a  place 
for  the  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  far  larger  than  for 
the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  in  the  de- 
bate on  Wednesday,  that  I  reluctantly  took  the  position 
of  objecting  to  the  report  as  it  came;  at  the  same  time 
affirming  my  belief  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
had  been  done,  and  the  purpose  underlying  the  report.  It 
was  stated  very  wisely  in  the  debate  that  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  this  unanimity  of  expression  was  desir- 
able, and  for  that  reason  the  report  was  referred  to  the 
joint  Committee,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  gentle- 
men, of  which  I  was  one.  Now  we  have  presented  to  you 
in  the  report  of  Mr.  Halm  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
action  of  that  joint  Committee,  with  the  one  reservation 
that  this  matter  of  recommendation  be  submitted  for  the 
fair  vote  and  consideration  of  the  body. 

While  I  took  the  position  the  other  day  that  there  was 
a  question  in  my  mind  about  such  a  recommendation,  in 
view  of  the  changes  which  have  been  graciously  accepted 
by  Mr.  Halm  and  his  associates  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  report,  which  he  has  read  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  perfectly  in  order  for  the  convention 
to  recommend  the  non-negotiable  form,  as  a  recommenda- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  that  is  in  no  sense  mandatory;  it 
is  in  no  sense  an  expression  of  opposition  to,  or  of  disre- 
gard of,  the  negotiable  receipt.  It  remains  for  the  banker 
and  the  warehouseman  and  the  customer,  the  three 
parties  involved,  to  use  either  one  or  the  other ;  but  from 
the  warehouseman's  standpoint,  as  matter  of  convenience, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  recommend  its  use. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  rediscount  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  there  is  no  objection  whatever 
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(if  that  be  desirable)  to  substituting  a  negotiable  for  a 
non-negotiable  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  law  permits  it. 

So  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  spirit  which  animated 
this  joint  Committee  may  now  be  reflected  by  this  body 
in  overcoming  perhaps  a  preference — and  I  must  say  that 
I  yielded  a  preference  for  the  sake  of  a  united  report,  and 
I  am  here  appealing,  as  far  as  your  conscience  will  per- 
mit, for  a  unanimous  approval  of  the  report  that  comes 
from  the  joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Halm — I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Home's 
remark  as  examplifying  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Com- 
mittees got  together. 

Mr.  Morton — As  Chairman  of  the  same  Committee 
last  year,  you  will  recall  I  presented  a  report;  rather  a 
short  one — there  was  no  pamphlet  issued — but  I  held  sev- 
eral conferences  with  Mr.  Paton,  and  in  the  course  of 
those  he  expressed  exactly  the  same  opinion  which  Mr. 
Halm  has  outlined  and  which  is  confirmed  by  his  letter, 
stating  that  of  course  it  was  up  to  the  preference  of  the 
individual  banker  as  to  which  form  of  receipt  he  cared  to 
accept,  and  if  he  insisted  on  the  negotiable,  as  he  might 
in  some  cases  where  it  would  be  desirable  because  it  was 
more  flexible,  it  was  handier  for  the  bank ;  certainly  han- 
dier for  the  warehouseman,  and  would  promote  the  loan 
of  money  on  goods  in  warehouses  as  collateral,  and  plac- 
ing the  goods  incontestably  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  to 
issue  orders  when  convenient  and  avoid  all  this  unneces- 
sary trouble;  and  I  guess  there  is  scarcely  a  member  liv- 
ing in  any  large  city,  who  hasn't  had  requests  from  the 
bankers. themselves,  without  receipts,  to  deliver  the  goods, 
and  often  ending  in  the  warehouseman  going  down  to  the 
bank  himself  to  make  the  endorsements. 

Last  year,  before  presenting  the  report  to  the  conven- 
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tion,  I  had  it  typewritten  and  submitted  one  copy  of  it  to 
Mr.  Paton  and  he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  it  in  every 
way.  I  also  at  that  time  sent  another  copy  to  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Hinsch,  who  at  that  time  was  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  and  he  expressed  his  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  report  which  I  afterwards  presented  to  this 
convention. 

Now  Mr.  Halm  has  done  the  most  constructive  thing 
that  has  been  done  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  bar- 
ring possibly  our  Cost  Accounting  Report,  in  getting  out 
this  pamphlet ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  prevents  the 
use  of  negotiable  receipts — anybody  who  prefers  them 
can  have  them.  I  do  think  we  are  entirely  right  in  our 
position,  and  that  the  bankers  agree  with  us,  that  the 
custom  of  using  a  receipt  made  in  the  name  of  the  banker 
is  used  constantly — and  in  certain  localities  that  is  no 
doubt  the  thing  to  do,  particularly  in  government  ware- 
houses where  it  is  issued  for  raw  materials ;  but  for  the 
large  volume  of  commercial  transactions  the  other  form  I 
believe  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  and  will,  instead  of 
hampering  our  business,  greatly  increase  the  use  of  ware- 
houses for  financing  business  loans. 

Mr.  Woodson — Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr. 
Halm,  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Morton,  that  I  stand  for  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  this  report;  I  think  it  is  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  work — I  am  merely  stating  my  con- 
victions. I  don't  think  that  that  recommendation  should 
go  out  merely  as  it  is.  I  think  both  warehouse  receipts 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  recommendation. 

I  believe  what  I  said;  and  I  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  resolution,  which  I  believe  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  convey  the  same  impression  and  perhaps  convey 
what  Mr.  Morton  spoke  of,  I  believe,  namely,  the  use  of 
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both  receipts.     This  is  an  addition  to  the  resolution  as 
read  by  you : 

"However,  should  the  banker  intend  to  rediscount  his  paper 
with  the  warehouse  receipt  as  collateral,  the  negotiable  form  is 
preferable." 

The  amendment  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Read — Mr.  President,  I  wish  simply  to  state  this : 
that  the  Committees  have  taken  this  matter  up  and 
studied  it  very  carefully,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  no  objection  to  the  recommendation.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  members  of  this  organization  to  take  to 
their  heart  and  vote  their  conscience,  vote  their  wish,  in 
regard  to  it.  The  recommendation  can  certainly  do  no 
harm ;  it  does  not  change  the  facts  in  any  way  whatever. 
The  banker  and  the  warehouseman  can  agree  upon  any 
form  they  desire,  either  the  negotiable  or  the  non-negoti- 
able, and  to  state  Mr.  Woodson's  amendment  would  be 
simply  to  state  what  the  law  says,  and  it  is  in  force  today 
whether  we  pass  the  recommendation  or  not. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  phase  of 
this  question  that  has  not  been  mentioned ;  that  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  storer.  Now  many  storers  are  careless  in 
the  handling  of  their  receipts  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
my  experience  that  the  storer  has  been  unable  to  locate 
his  receipt.  Only  recently  I  had  a  case  of  that  sort,  and 
the  cost  of  the  bond  and  his  court  costs  and  lawyers'  fees 
amounted  to  $250,  and  it  took  him  two  weeks  before  he 
could  ship  this  carload  of  goods.  I  told  him  he  could 
avoid  all  this  trouble  by  using  the  non-negotiable  receipt ; 
which  appeals  to  me  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should 
recommend  the  use  of  the  non-negotiable  receipt:  it  ap- 
peals to  the  customer,  and  it  protects  him  against  his  own 
loss. 
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Mr.  READ^That  point  is  brought  out  distinctly  in  the 
change  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Halm  has  just  read. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  second 
just  what  Mr.  Switzler  has  said.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
perience and  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  you  tell  me 
what  to  do. 

I  have  an  immense  lot  of  whiskey  in  store.  There  is  a 
man  who  held  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt  for  thirty- 
four  barrels  of  whiskey  and  lost  it;  that  is,  he  lost  the  re- 
ceipt. Of  course  I  made  him  apply  to  the  court  to  give  a 
bond.  I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Der 
partment,  to  find  out  what  will  become  of  that  whiskey  in 
case  they  never  find  the  receipt  or  never  present  it.  My 
charge  has  stopped  on  the  negotiable  receipt.  How  much 
bond  will  I  take  from  that  man  in  case  that  receipt  does 
not  show  up  for  three  years.  Nobody  knows  what  the 
cost  of  whiskey  is  going  to  be  in  three  years  from  now, 
nor  a  year  from  now;  they  don't  know  the  value  either. 
I  haven't  yet  come  across  anybody  who  can  tell  me  that. 
Now,  if  there  was  a  non-negotiable  receipt  on  that,  all  he 
would  have  had  to  do  would  have  been  to  transfer  his 
ownership. 

Mr.  Read — And  be  fined  for  transporting  it. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — No,  he  couldn't  transport  it,  but  he 
could  transfer  it. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  rather  not  close  the  debate,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Woodson's  amendment  still  pending. 
Mr.  Woodson  suggests  this  addition : 

"However,  should  the  banker  intend,  to  rediscount  his  paper 

with  the  warehouse  receipt  as  collateral,  the,  negotiable  form  is 

preferable." 

It  is  not  only  preferable,  but  it  is  necessary.  There- 
fore, you  are  making  a  recommendation  of  ain  e'stablished 
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fact.  The  warehouseman  has  to  have  a  negotiable  paper 
for  rediscounting.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  vote  Mr. 
Woodson's  amendment  down. 

Mr.  Woodson — I  realize  the  fact  that  I  am  making  a 
statement  of  an  already  established  fact  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  doing  it  merely  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, to  call  the  banker's  attention  to  that  fact.  He 
couldn't  go  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  rediscount 
his  paper  unless  the  paper  is  properly  in  order;  there  is 
no  question  about  that,  but  all  the  bankers  in  the  country 
are  not  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  there  are  many  of 
them  who  are  going  to  read  that  and  then  use  nothing  but 
non-negotiable  receipts,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  grief. 

Mr.  Halm — No,  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Woodson  in 
that  grief  question,  because  any  difficulty  can  be  settled 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  by  the  banker  sending  his  boy 
down  to  the  warehouseman  to  exchange  his  non-negoti- 
able receipt  for  a  negotiable  document.  This  pamphlet  is 
prepared  for  educational  purposes.  We  want  to  reach  the 
banker,  to  help  him  stop  his  evil  practices  in  requesting 
deliveries  on  negotiable  receipts  without  surrender,  and 
the  way  to  educate  the  banker  is  to  educate  the  ware- 
houseman and  furnish  him  with  arguments  so  that  he  can 
convince  his  banker  of  the  proper  methods.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  of  the  letters  that  reached  us  on  our  ques- 
tionnaires, stating,  in  reply  to  the  question  "Do  you  or  do 
your  bankers  prefer  negotiable  receipts?"  "Please  pro- 
vide us  with  an  argument  as  to  why  they  should  use  nego- 
tiable receipts".    That's  it ! 

The  question  on  the  amendment  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Cotter — There  is  one  point  which  it  appears  to  me 
we  should  consider  in  the  use  of  the  non-negotiable  re- 
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ceipt.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that  in  several  years  past 
warehousemen  have  delivered  goods  covered  by  negotiable 
receipt  without  seeing  that  the  endorsement  was  made  on 
such  receipt.  In  one  or  two  cases  that  I  know  of,  there 
was  a  bank  failure  and  the  loan  still  stood  to  the  full  value 
of  the  property  covered  by  the  negotiable  receipt,  because 
there  had  been  no  endorsement  thereon.  What  would 
prevent  an  unscrupulous  banker  from  writing  letters  or 
orders  and  delivering  property  covered  by  a  non-negoti- 
able warehouse  receipt,  and  still  holding  the  full  value  of 
the  loan,  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  bank  examiner ; 
and  still  probably  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  covered  by  the  negotiable  receipt  were  de- 
livered ? 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Halm  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Halm — I  really  do  not  know  how  we  can  prevent 
dishonesty  of  bankers,  any  more  than  the  present  numer- 
ous laws  do.  That  will  exist  now  and  always,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.    I  can't  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Read — The  further  answer  to  that  question  is  this : 
that  a  great  many  of  the  bank  examiners  today  are  taking 
the  ground  that  they  will  not  pass,  on  examination  of  a 
bank,  the  non-negotiable  receipt  for  a  lot  of  goods,  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  warehouseman 
or  from  some  person  able  to  make  such  certificate,  that 
the  goods  are  on  storage  and  that  they  are  as  stated  in 
the  receipt. 

Mr.  Halm — Mr.  Cotter,  a  great  many  public  account- 
ants, in  examining  a  concern,  find  certain  assets  on  their 
books.  You  no  doubt  have  received  letters  from  public 
accountants,  stating  that  you  appear  as  a  debtor  to  this 
concern  in  a  certain  amount,  and  asking  you  to  confirm 
that.    The  same  method  could  and  should  be  employed  by 
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a  bank  examiner  as  to  the  assets  and  the  security  there- 
for, as  he  finds  it  in  the  banks. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  was  again  called  for. 

Mr.  Mason — Will  you  state  the  question? 

Mr.  Woodson — The  original  motion  is  "For  collateral 
use  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  recom- 
mends the  non-negotiable  warehouse  receipt  as  compared 
with  the  negotiable  form".  I  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
that  resolution  the  following: 

"However,  should  the  banker  intend  rediscounting  his  paper 
with  the  warehouse  receipt  as  collateral,  the  negotiable  form  is 
necessary." 

President  Keenan — That  amendment  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Nichols — Unfortunately,  that  isn't  true. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  President,  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order  ?  If  so,  I  would  suggest  that  he  say 
in  his  amendment  that  in  case  of  a  desired  rediscount, 
the  non-negotiable  form  may  readly  be  changed  into  the 
negotiable  receipt. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  was  called  for. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  Mr.  Woodson.  All  in  favor 
of  its  approval  or  adoption  will  give  their  consent  by  say- 
ing "aye" ;  contrary  "no". 

A  rising  vote  was  called  for. 

A  rising  vote  was  taken,  with  the  following  result :  31 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  72  in  the  negative.  The 
amendment  was  lost. 

Mr.  Horne — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  a  whole,  as  submitted  by  the  joint  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Switzler — In  the  interests  of  perfection,  I  simply 
want  to  ask  Mr.  Halm  a  question  about  one  point  on  one 
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of  the  other  recommendations  under  the  head  of  "De- 
livery Orders",  on  page  6.  The  change,  as  I  understand 
it,  reads  something  like  this — 

Mr.  Halm — Possibly  I  had  better  read  it.  In  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "whether  partial  or  complete  delivery 
is  desired"  are  eliminated.  Then  there  has  been  a  prefix, 
so  that  the  first  sentence  reads  as  follows.  "In  addition  to 
the  return  of  the  negotiable  receipt  for  complete  delivery 
or  endorsement  of  partial  delivery,  signed  delivery  orders 
are  required  by  the  warehouseman,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  the  warehouse  receipt." 

Mr.  Switzler — Now  is  that  a  matter  of  fact;  I  mean 
to  say,  if  a  man  comes  to  the  warehouse  with  a  negotiable 
receipt  properly  endorsed,  do  we  in  addition  to  it  require 
a  written  order?    I  don't  believe  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Halm — The  proper  endorsement  is  a  written 
order ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rules  as  adopted  by  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  require  a  written 
order  for  all  deliveries,  as  do  the  rules  of  all  the  various 
Associations  throughout  the  country,  and  in  order  to  get 
a  proper  record  all  warehousemen  today  do  demand  a 
written  order,  even  in  addition  to  the  surrender  of  the 
negotiable  receipt. 

Mr.  Switzler — My  point  is:  can  you  enforce  that 
order? 

Mr.  Halm — We  did  not  lose  sight  of  that  possibility; 
we  followed  the  custom  rather  than  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Switzler — I  offer  no  objection;  I  simply  wanted 
information  on  that  point. 

-President  Keenan — ^Are  there  any  other  remarks  ?  If 
not,  all  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  leading  to  the  adoption 
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of  this  report,  will  give  their  consent  by  saying  "aye"; 
contrary  "no". 

The  motion  was  carried,  with  two  members  voting  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Horne — I  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  body  to 
the  fact  that  that  simply  adopts  that  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  which  has  reference  to  this  document. 
There  are  other  features  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
which  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Halm — I  move  now  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodson  and  carried 
unanimously. 

President  Keenan — I  believe  you  have  already  been 
thanked  for  your  work,  Mr.  Halm. 

Mr.  Halm — It  is  not  necessary. 

I  believe  I  am  now  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  unfin- 
ished part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and 
Warehouses.  The  last  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  or  the  shuffle. 

I  move  that  the  distribution  of  the  pamphlet  "Ware- 
house Receipts  as  Collateral"  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary ;  but  in  cities  where  Bureaus  exist,  they  are 
to  be  the  medium ;  otherwise,  by  direct  mail  to  members 
and  to  members  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
located  in  the  important  centers. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Horne. 

Mr.  Switzler — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  more  effective  if  they  were  distributed  by  the  mem- 
bers. Personally,  I  would  be  glad  to  distribute  them  to 
the  banks  of  our  city. 

Mr.  Halm — We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  pam- 
phlet reach  the  proper  person  in  the  bank,  rather  than 
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through  a  general  mailing  list,  if  it  can  be  so  effected.  In 
cities  where  Bureaus  do  not  exist,  if  this  pamphlet  is  sent 
to  the  members  for  distribution,  each  of  them  may  want 
to  send  a  pamphlet  to  every  bank ;  and  that  was  the  idea 
of  the  motion.  If  you  can  arrive  at  any  better  method 
with  Mr.  Criss,  he  will  be  very  happy  to  carry  out  your 
wishes.  We  want  an  effectual  distribution  and  any  sug- 
gestions will  be  most  welcome.  We  will  leave  it  with  the 
Secretary  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Horne — On  this  question,  I  think  it  highly  desir- 
able that  the  Secretary  or  the  Committee  provide  a  suffi- 
ciently large  edition  so  that  the  warehousemen  may  have 
a  larger  number  of  additional  copies  for  their  own  use. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  warehouses  that 
have  branches  and  a  large  organization,  if  they  have 
enough  copies  of  this  for  their  superintendents  and  for 
their  chief  clerks,  and  for  those  in  authority,  in  passing 
on  delivery  orders;  to  have  a  copy  and  to  thoroughly 
understand  it,  because  many  of  our  employes  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  I  trust  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  provide  a  sufficiently  large  edition  so  that  all 
members  can  have  them,  or  buy  them  if  necessary. 

•Mr.  Shoemaker — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  many  of  us 
also  would  like  to  provide  our  customers  who  make  use  of 
receipts  as  collateral  with  these  pamphlets  for  their  in- 
formation and  guidance.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  them. 

Mr.  Halm — I  can  only  hopei  that  the  funds  of  this  As- 
sociation will  permit  the  printing  of  a  sufficient  number 
to  satisfy  all  demands.  After  the  expense  of  the  first 
thousand,  these  will  cost  about  $175  a  thousand.  Now,  if 
you  are  going  to  get  10,000,  it  means  $1,750,  and,  from 
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the  requests  that  have  come  in,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  that  won't  be  enough. 

Mr.  Van  Name — I  might  suggest  that  you  have  them 
reprinted  with  a  beautiful  cut  of  your  building,  and  dis- 
tribute them  at  your  own  expense. 

President  Keenan — For  the  information  of  the  Chair, 
will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  a  motion  before  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  Halm — I  made  a  motion.  The  motion  is  that  the 
distribution  of  the  pamphlet  "Warehouse  Receipts  as  Col- 
lateral" be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  but  in 
cities  where  Bureaus  exist,  they  are  to  be  the  medium; 
otherwise,  by  direct  mail  to  members  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  located  in  the  important  centers. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded. 

Mr.  Magid — I  just  want  to  make  a  suggestion  in  line 
with  Mr.  Home's  suggestion  that  extra  copies  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  warehousemen :  that  if  possible  the  Sec- 
retary might  arrange  to  print  two  sizes.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  size  to  send  to  the  bankers;  very  impressive. 
However,  I  think  those  to  be  used  by  the  clerks  and  ware- 
housemen ought  to  be  in  pocket  edition  size,  so  they  can 
always  have  them  available.  It  might  cost  a  little  extra 
money,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Halm — Possibly  I  should  explain  the  size  of  the 
pamphlet. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

President  Keenan — Very  well ;  I  will  put  the  question. 
All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  give  their 
consent  by  saying  "aye" ;  contrary  "no".  The  ayes  have 
it. 

Mr.  Halm — I  have  another  motion. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Ware- 
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houses  we  touched  there  upon  the  matter  of  the  uniform 
receipts,  called  forth  by  the  result  of  the  questionnaire, 
showing  that  very  little  use  was  made  of  the  agreed  form 
of  receipts,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  A.  W.  A.  and  the 
A.  B.  A.  Nearly  every  member  finding  it  necessary,  or 
believing  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  his  interests,  to 
print  something  additional,  it  is  the  Committee's  belief 
that  a  new  form  or  an  expanded  form  of  receipts  can  be 
devised,  which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  (fancied  or 
otherwise)  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  Our  idea  is 
that  when  such  a  receipt  is  agreed  upon,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  printing,  on  de- 
mand ;  cheapening  the  cost  of  course ;  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  A.  W.  A.,  which  ought  to  carry  weight  in  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  issued,  or  with  the  banks ;  and  if  there 
is  such  a  seal,  also  that  of  the  local  Bureau.  We  want  to 
get  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  and  this  is  what  I  now 
propose : 

That  as  a  result  of  the  recent  questionnaire  has  developed  the 
fact  that  the  existing  agreed  form  of  warehouse  receipt  is  but 
little  used,  it  is 

RECOMMENDED  that  a  committee  of  two  from  each  Sub- 
Division  be  appointed  to  revise  the  existing  approved  form  of 
warehouse  receipt  in  an  endeavor  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
requirements  of  all  warehouses. 

When  the  forms  are  agreed  upon,  they  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Warehouses  for  conference  with 
the  A.  B.  A. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Halm — In  support  of  that  resolution  and  having 
in  mind  the  remarks  of  the  esteemed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation,  Mr.  Read,  that  we 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  banks  to  agree 
upon  a  form  of  receipt  carrying  the  restrictions  that  we 
believe  to  be  necessary,  I  can  only  answer  that  the  banks 
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are  today  accepting  such  receipts  with  various  restric- 
tions. My  opinion  is  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  bankers 
to  agree  to  a  form  of  receipt  with  restrictions  that  we 
deem  necessary,  then  we  should  go  ahead  and  prepare  and 
use  a  form  in  the  belief  that  the  banks  will  accept  them 
without  previous  consent. 

Mr.  Read — Special  committees  of  this  Association  have 
been  appointed  during  its  history,  I  think,  three  times, 
and  1  know  at  least  twice,  because  I  have  been  upon  those 
special  committees  myself  twice.  The  difficulty,  I  think, 
lies  much  more  largely  with  our  own  members,  who  are 
not  willing  to  accept  a  receipt  that  specifically  states  (and 
simply  states)  that  they  have  received  so  much  goods,  de- 
liverable to  the  order  of  the  men  who  deposited  them  with 
them ;  but  they  wish  to  put  right  into  the  receipt  matters 
of  law  that  they  believe  will  act  as  a  buffer  against  get- 
ting into  court  on  losses  and  technicalities.  In  other 
words,  they  want  to  put  a  great  number  of  "whereases", 
or,  if  you  may  say,  changes  in  the  liability,  which  the  law 
does  not  allow.  If  our  own  members  will  take  a  simple 
receipt,  well  and  good.  If  they  wish  to  put  a  lot  of  reser- 
vations on  that  receipt,  that  they  are  only  liable  for  this 
and  liaible  for  that,  that  the  law  makes  them  liable  for, 
the  banks,  if  they  are  knowing  to  their  own  rights,  ought 
not  and  will  not  accept  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  present  Banking  Committee,  or  the 
ones  to  be  appointed  on  that  Committee,  should  not  take 
up  the  work  of  a  new  receipt ;  but  their  hardest  work  is 
going  to  be  with  the  members  of  this  Association  and  not 
with  the  bankers. 

President  Keenan — Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — I  just  wanted  to  suggest 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  preparing  a  uniform  receipt, 
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it  should  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  merchandise  and  cold 
storage  and  not  for  household  goods,  because,  notwith- 
standing what  our  esteemed  friend  says  on  the  subject, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  can  and  should  be  in- 
serted in  warehouse  receipts  that  protect  against  certain 
decisions  of  the  courts;  and  I  don't  believe  it  would  ever 
be  possible  to  get  up  a  uniform  receipt  that  would  satisfy 
the  ordinary  run  of  warehousemen — I  believe  that  you 
could  easily  do  that  in  the  matter  of  merchandise  or  cold 
storage  products,  but  I  believe  we  would  make  a  mistake 
in  attempting  to  get  up  a  uniform  receipt  that  is  intended 
to  cover  both  household  goods  and  merchandise.  ,    , 

President  Keenan — I  don't  think  that  is  the  intent, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Household  Goods  Section,  of 
which  we  are  both,  members,  is  so  far  advanced  that  it 
would  take  a  long  while  for  these  other  Sections  to  catch, 
up  with  them. 

Mr.  Halm — I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  he  has  advanced  a  usual  argument  against  change  ia 
your  own  particular  line  of  business :  "The  other  fellow's- 
business  is  easy  and  of  course  can  be  changed,  but  mine 
is  different ;  it  cannot  be  done." 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Halm.  All  those  in  favor  of  its. 
adoption  will  give  their  consent  by  saying  "aye" ;  contrary 
"no".    The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  HALM-^Gentlemen,  for  the  Committee  on  Banks 
and  Warehouses,  and  personally,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  time  and  attention  you  have  given  me,  and  the  courtr 
esy  you  have  accorded  me.,   'Thank  you! 

Mr.  Shoemaker — I  think  this  Association  should  ex- 
tend, its  most  earnest  thanks  to  Mr,  Halm  and  his  Com- 
mittee for  the  work  they  have  done. 
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The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Keenan — Under  the  head  of  "Unfinished 
^Business",  we  will  now  have  Number  8 — Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Conference  with  Shippers  Warehousing  and 
Distributing  Association,  Mr.  A.  H.  Greeley,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Greeley — Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association:  Your  Commit- 
tee, appointed  to  confer  with  the  Shippers  Warehousing 
and  Distributing  Association,  held  practically  an  all-day 
conference  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  at  this 
meeting  today.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  a  most 
cordial  feeling  exists  between  the  Shippers  Association 
and  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association.  There 
were  present  at  this  conference  yesterday : 

Mr.  John  Simon,  President  of  the  Shippers'  Assn. 
'""  ■  .  Mr.  Kent  B.  Stiles,  Secretary 

Mr.  J.  V.  MuUer 

Mr.  C.  G.  Yates 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hammel 
>      ,  Mr.  J.  J.  Sinnott. 

:    ,  Representing  the  A.  W.  A. : 

Mr.  George  S.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  Robt.  L.  Spencer 
,  Mr.  Edward  Wuichet 

Mr.  L.  T.  Crutcher 

Mr.  T.  E.  Witters 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sammis 

Mr.  A.,  P.  Jones. 
Mr.  Cassidy  was  also  present.  The  President  of  the 
Shippers  Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association  ex- 
plained the  activities  of  the  organization  during  the  year, 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  meeting  of  that  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  on  June  16,  1920,  at  which  time  their 
organization  was  perfected  and  various  committees  were 
appointed. 
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The  membership  of  this  organization  is  composed  of 
the  following  people,  whose  names  I  think  it  would  be 
very  valuable  information  for  you  gentlemen  to  have,  and 
I  will  therefore  read  the  list  of  their  membership : 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Bon  Ami  Co.,  Inc. 
Bristol-Myers  Co. 
Central  Oil  and  Gas  Stove  Co. 
De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
F.  F.  Dalley  Corp.,  Ltd. 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn. 
Genesee  Pure  Food  Co. 
Hoosier  Mfg.  Co. 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Co. 
Jiify  Dessert  Co. 
Kellogg  Toast  Corn  Flake  Co. 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
Lever  Brothers  Co. 
O.  &  W.  Thum  Co. 
The  Perolin  Co. 
P,  W.  Drackett  &  Sons  Co. 
•  *Vick  Chemical  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Colgate  &  Co. 
Hygienic  Products  Co. 
Armour  Grain  Co. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  this 
organization,  now  practically  less  than  a  year  old,  has 
produced  a  wonderful  membership,  representing  the  na- 
tionally known  and  the  largest  shippers  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  told  by  the  President  of  this  organization 
that  they  hope  by  the  1st  of  January,  in  1922,  to  have  a 
membership  of  250.  It  must  be  most  pleasing  to  you  men 
meeting  here  to  know  that  conditions  in  our  industry  are 
arriving,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  hold  a  peaceable 
conference,  similar  to  the  one  that  was  held  yesterday. 
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without  turmoil  and  conditions  which  it  might  be  pic- 
tured could  exist  at  a  conference  of  that  nature. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  the  conference  yesterday  were 
practically  these :  We  are  all  talking  about  the  question 
of  service.  I  think  the  first  word  in  the  general  discus- 
sion yesterday  was  the  point  of  service.  These  gentle- 
men are  willing  to  pay  for  service,  and  from. the  state- 
ment of  their  own  members,  prefer  to  have  the  service 
with  a  higher  rate  attached  than  no  service  and  a  lower 
rate. 

Another  very  strong  point  which  must  be  given  con- 
sideration is  this  one — and  this  is  a  citation,  of  an  inci- 
dent which  has  occurred,  by  one  of  the  members  of  this 
organization.  An  inquiry  went  out  for  a  certain  rate. 
Several  warehousemen  in  the  city  were  written  to.  The 
business  was  given,  gentlemen,  to  the  one  who  responded 
first,  the  inquiry  coming  back  promptly.  The  last  reply 
to  that  inquiry  was  received  ten  days  later.  Now  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  realize  that  promptness  is  a  strong  factor 
in  service ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  organization  that  answers  its  correspond- 
ence promptly  is  going  to  carry  out  the  other  activities 
within  its  organization  in  a  prompt  manner.  Therefore, 
the  man  who  sent  in  his  reply  in  ten  days,  lost  the  busi- 
ness. I  think  those  are  pertinent  facts  which  should  show 
to  the  A.  W.  A.  members  the  necessity  of  giving  prompt 
attention  not  only  to  inquiries  of  that  sort  but  prompt 
replies  to  communications,  whatever  their  nature  may  be, 
that  come  from  your  customers. 

Another  strong  feature  discussed  was  the  matter  of 
getting  back  to  your  customer  the  bill  of  lading  promptly, 
and  the  copy  which  the  shipper,  your  customer,'  has  a 
right  to  receive  in  a  very  prompt  manner.    You  gentle- 
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men  all  realize  that  the  goods  are  often  shipped  to  some 
other  point,  rather  than  to  the  point  where  the  bill  of 
lading  is  sent ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  shipper  to  get  that 
bill  of  lading  and  again  remail  it  to  the  customer,  and  if 
it  be  an  order  shipment,  you  can  readily  realize  that  the 
delay  will  cost  somebody  for  storage  or  demurrage,  and 
prompt  action  is  certainly  necessary. 

In  the  connection  of  expense  bills  and  other  documents 
necessary  to  be  attached  to  the  filing  of  claims,  we  all 
realize  that  it  is  very  essential  that  suificient  information 
be  attached  to  those  documents  and  that  they  also  be 
gotten  back  to  the  shipper,  to  the  traffic  men,  in  just  as 
prompt  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  requested  that  the  order  number  appear  on  the 
bills  of  lading.  I  presume  that  this  is  a  custom  which  is 
provided  for  by  a  special  arrangement  in  the  letter  of 
advice  which  comes  to  you  when  the  request  for  shipment 
is  being  made,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  give  that  in- 
formation, so  that  unnecessary  correspondence  and  delay, 
and  the  putting  of  your  house  in  bad  repute  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  request  in  the  first  place  will  not  result. 
The  delays  in  reporting  the  arrival  of  goods  and  the  con- 
dition under  which  they  arrive  is  one  which  we  are  all 
very  familiar  with,  because  many  shipments  arrive  in 
damaged  condition,  and  unless  the  customer  can  tell  and 
has  notice  of  the  fact  that  his  stock  has  arrived  in  dam- 
aged condition,  it  is  impossible  to  post  his  salesmen  who 
are  on  the  road  about  the  condition  of  this  stock ;  and  that 
is  another  condition  which  should  command  your  very 
earnest  attention. 

I  have  had  presented  to  me  this  morning,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Shippei-s'  Warehousing  and  Distributing  As- 
sociation, a  communication  which  reads  as  follows : 
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"A  Committee  of  the  Shippers'  Warehousing  and  Distributing 
Association  held  conferences  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  on  De- 
cember 9th  with  a  Committee  representing  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association.  Following  this  conference,  the  Shippers 
represented  adopted  a  resolution  suggesting  that  the  American 
Warehousemen's  Association  appoint  a  permanent  Committee  to 
work  with  a  Committee  of  the  Shippers'  body  in  discussion  of 
problems  which  are  of  common  interest  to  manufacturers  and 
warehouses.  It  is  anticipated  both  by  the  Shippers  and  by  the 
Committee  at  the  conference,  that  many  such  problems  will  arise 
from  time  to  time,  which  require  discussion  of  this  character. 

"The  Shippers'  representatives,  in  presenting  herewith  the 
summary  of  its  resolution,  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Shippers' 
Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association,  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  spirit  of  helpfulness  shown  by  the 
Warehouse  industry  in  co-operating  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  the  Shippers'  Association  is  organized.  The  Committee  of 
the  Shippers  Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association  take  this- 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  American  Warehousemen's  Asso- 
ciation their  sincere  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  and  hospital- 
ity extended  to  them  at  this  convention." 

You  have  had  distributed  to  you  at  this  meeting  a  re- 
ceiving report,  which  was  the  subject  of  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  our  discussion  yesterday  and  which  it  is 
the  desire  of  this  organization  to  have  adopted  by  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association.  As  Chairman 
for  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Forms  for  the  A.  W.  A., 
I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  during  the  past 
year  with  the  members  on  t&at  particular  subject.  It  is 
very  clear  to  see  that  it  is  probably  an  impossible  thing  to 
bring  about  in  the  very  near  future,  and  without  consid- 
erable study,  anything  like  uniformity  in  warehouse 
forms.  The  Committee  yesterday,  in  meeting  and  having 
gone  over  the  receiving  report,  (a  copy  of  which  you 
have)  made  many  suggestions  changing  the  form  in 
points  which  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Shippers  As- 
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sociation,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  revised  copy  (and 
it  is  the  only  one  available)  showing  some  changes  which 
the  gentlemen  present  yesterday  were  most  agreeable  to, 
and  which  the  shippers  have  agreed  to  print  and  will  pro- 
vide this  form  in  doing  business  with  our  members. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  matter  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Uniform  Forms,  it  is  probable  that  if  this 
matter  were  left  to  the  Association  to  adopt,  it  would  not 
be  done  for  some  time ;  and  the  beautiful  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Shippers' 
Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association  to  have  these 
printed  themselves  and  send  them  to  you  as  a  notice  of 
advice,  to  which  will  be  attached  the  bill  of  lading  and 
perhaps  a  letter  with  some  special  instruction ;  but  this  is 
provided  in  triplicate,  so  that  there  will  be  no  work  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  this  Association  except  to  fill  out 
one  copy  for  yourself  and  return  the  two  copies  to  your 
customer.  The  form  has  been  changed  to  letterhead  size 
on  account  of  the  many  lines  of  business  which  will  re- 
quire more  space  than  would  be  provided  for  on  this  small 
paper;  and  the  other  changes  are  of  minor  consequence, 
simply  being  in  the  headlines,  number  of  packages,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  which  we  feel  have  been  brought  out 
a  little  more  clearly  than  they  are  in  the  copy  which  you 
gentlemen  have. 

The  Committee  feels  that  this  is  an  initial  step  in  the 
work  of  placing  before  you,  eventually,  a  standard  set  of 
uniform  forms.  We  believe  that  by  this  little  start,  it  is 
going  to  be  much  easier  to  bring  about  eventually,  when 
the  matter  comes  before  you,  a  standard  set  of  forms  that 
will  be  harmonious  to  the  various  lines  of  business  of 
those  who  are  represented  in  this  organization. 
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Mr.  Howard — Mr.  Greeley,  does  that  require  the  name 
of  the  shipper  printed  in  the  form? 

Mr.  Greeley — Yes,  that  will  be  printed  right  in  the 
form. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  members  of  this  organization 
from  Illinois  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Shippers'  Warehousing  and  Distributing  Association 
seems  to  take  serious  exception  to  your  Rules  No.  6,  7  and 
8.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  copy  of  that  rule  in  the  house, 
may  I  have  the  use  of  it?  (There  was  no  copy  of  the 
Rules  available.) 

Perhaps  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  will  be  familiar 
with  this  question,  so  that  they  may  answer  the  questions 
instead  of  having  me  do  so.  But  the  point  is  brought  out 
about  the  minimum  charge  on  I.  P.  D.  deliveries  and  the 
storing  of  stock  where  there  are  several  quantities  of  one 
customer.  Mr.  Sinnott,  will  you  explain  to  the  gentlemen 
just  what  your  contention  is? 

Mr.  Sinnott — A  number  of  the  objections  I  had  were 
afterwards  explained  away  to  a  very  large  extent  by  Mr. 
Little,  of  the  Western  Warehousing  Company  of  Chicago, 
but  there  are  still  a  number  of  points  in  connection  with 
those  articles,  or  with  those  rules  and  regulations,  which 
are  rather  ambiguous.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  very 
clear  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  lot.  A  shipper  may 
,  ship  a  car  to  a  warehouse,  containing  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent styles  of  his  commodity.  Now  some  warehouses  may 
regard  the  whole  car  as  a  lot ;  others  regard  each  style  or 
kind  of  goods  in  that  car  as  a  lot.  That  is  where  the 
whole  difficulty  lies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  could 
be  straightened  out  by  the  Illinois  warehousemen  having 
those  rules  revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  what  a  lot  is,  stated  therein.    That  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  objection  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested, 
that  I  have  heard. 

Me.  Griswold — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  members  of  this  Shippers  Association  meet  several  of 
the  Chicago  warehousemen  in  Room  159,  after  this  meet- 
ing adjourns,  and  we  will  go  over  all  those  matters  and 
settle  them. 

Mr.  Spencer — I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Greeley  if  he  hasn't 
overlooked  the  question  that  came  up  in  our  meeting  yes- 
terday, as  to  whether  this  receiving  report  was  a  ware- 
house receipt  or  not? 

Mr.  Greeley — This,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt and  we  don't  want  to  construe  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Simon,  for  your  Association,  I  am  sure  you  are  de- 
sirous of  accepting  the  invitation  to  meet  with  the  Chi- 
cago warehousemen  in  Room  159.  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  the  information  that  you  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Read — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
question,  whether  this  receiving  report  is  or  is  not  a 
warehouse  receipt,  or  will  so  be  construed  by  the  courts. 
If  issued  as  I  have  it  in  hand,  without  being  followed  up 
by  a  distinctive  warehouse  receipt,  non-negotiable  or 
negotiable,  it  certainly  is  a  warehouse  receipt ;  and  prob- 
ably would  be  decided  by  the  courts  to  be  a  negotiable 
warehouse  receipt,  and  the  members  using  it  might  get 
into  trouble.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  considered  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  Greeley — It  was  thought  by  this  Committee,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  subject  of  non-negotiable  and  negotiable 
receipts  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  from  time  im- 
memorial before  this  organization,  that  every  one  must 
now  understand  what  either  kind  of  those  receipts  are. 
It  is  the  intention,  and  should  be  so  understood  by  every 
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member  of  this  Association,  that  they  do  send  out  a  nego- 
tiable receipt,  on  request,  but  a  non-negotiable  receipt  for 
every  bit  of  merchandise  received  into  your  house.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  yesterday,  and  it  was  clearly 
understood,  that  following  this  receiving  report  will  be  a 
non-negotiable  receipt. 

Mr.  Read — I  became  interested  in  this  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  members  of  this  Association  told  me,  with- 
in the  last  thirty-six  hours,  that  the  only  paper  he  issued 
on  a  shipment  of  goods  was  just  such  a  report  as  this, 
and  he  claimed  that  it  was  not  a  receipt  and  that  he  never 
did  give  receipts  for  goods. 

Me.  Simon — Mr.  President,  this  receiving  report  was 
so  thoroughly  gone  into  yesterday  that  I  hardly  felt  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  I  just 
want  to  express  this  thought  which  I  have  in  mind,  that 
if  you  gentlemen  desire,  we  will  gladly  print  on  this  re- 
ceipt "Non-Negotiable" 

Mr.  Read — The  law  states  specifically  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  if  it  is  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Nichols — That  makes  it  non-negotiable,  but  it 
makes  it  a  warehouse  receipt;  and  if  you  issue  another 
one,  you  are  issuing  a  duplicate. 

Mr.  Simon — I  make  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Orcutt — Mr.  Chairman,  why  not  print  on  the  face 
of  that:  "This  Is  Not  a  Warehouse  Receipt"? 

Mr.  Greeley — Gentlemen,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
minor  matters  that  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  yester- 
day, all  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  per- 
manent Committee,  if  it  is  so  appointed. 

Mr.  Simon,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  A.  W.  A.  to  have 
me  express  their  thanks  to  you  for  coming  here,  and  to 
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assure  you  of  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  A.  W.  A. 
in  every  way.    Thank  you ! 

Mr.  Bond — Before  we  leave  this  matter,  some  of  the 
men  sitting  around  me  are  not  satisfied  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Greeley's  report,  and  in  order  to  get  it  before 
the  house  properly,  I  will  make  a  motion  that  it  be  printed 
on  this  form  that  "This  Is  Not  A  Warehouse  Receipt  and 
Is  Not  Negotiable." 

There  were  protests  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

President  Keenan — I  think,  Mr.  Bond,  it  ought  to  be 
up  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Bond — Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  motion  by  re- 
quest of  the  gentlemen  sitting  around  me.  Mr.  Read  says 
this  is  a  negotiable  receipt.  Now,  if  the  members  want 
to  send  out  a  negotiable  receipt,  why  let  this  go  out ;  but — 

President  Keenan  (Interposing) — Restate  your  mo- 
tion and  we  will  put  it. 

Mr.  Bond — I  understood  Mr.  Read  to  say  that  this 
would  be  construed  in  law  as  a  negotiable  receipt.  Am  I 
correct,  Mr.  Read? 

Mr.  Read — I  said  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Bond — We  have  been  going  by  Mr.  Read's  opinion 
on  a  good  many  matters,  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Read — Now  to  mark  it  "Non-Negotiable"  will  not 
take  its  negotiable  character  away  from  it.  The  law  ex- 
pressly says  so:  That  a  receipt  non-negotiable  in  char- 
acter, in  the  writing,  in  the  wording,  marked  "Non-Nego- 
tiable", will  not  change  its  face,  and  the  courts  will  al- 
ways decide,  and  are  bound  to  decide  on  the  actual  intent 
of  the  instrument  that  is  before  them,  and  the  words. 

Mr.  Bond — I  will  ask  you  if  this  phrase :  "This  is  not  a 
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Warehouse  Reecipt  and  is  Not  Negotiable"  would  keep  it 
from  being  a  negotiable  warehouse  receipt? 

Me.  Read — No,  sir. 

President  Keen  an — Why  not? 

Mr.  Read — Why  don't  you  issue  your  warehouse  re- 
ceipt in  lieu  of  that. 

Mr.  Witters — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Read  what  there 
is  in  this  that  makes  it  a  negotiable  receipt? 

Mr.  Read — Received,  from  John  Jones,  Property. 

Mr.  Witters — The  report  says: 

Mr.  Witters  then  read  a  statement  from  the  original 
receiving  report. 

Mr.  Read — "Deliverable  to  Bearer"  makes  it  a  negoti- 
able receipt. 

Mr.  Page — Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  suggestion. 
Instead  of  using  the  word  "receipt",  print  on  there 
"Warehouse  Arrival  Report".  Then  it  isn't  a  receipt  at 
that. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  that,  I  don't 
think  we  need  have  any  apprehension.  That  thing  is 
simply  an  advice  to  report  the  condition.  What  these 
shippers  want  is  to  know,  when  their  goods  come  there, 
that  they  are  going  to  receive  a  report.  We  demand  also, 
in  our  Rules  and  Regulations,  that  they  should  give  us  an 
invoice  for  those  goods.  Now  this  is  the  form  to  be 
adopted,  and  you  can  put  anything  on  that  you  want  to ; 
and  they  will  put  anything  on  that  they  want  to.  I  think 
we  can  leave  those  details  up  to  the  Committee. 

President  Keenan — Does  Mr.  Bond  desire  to  with- 
draw the  motion? 

Mr.  Bond — I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Greeley — Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  that  the  discus- 
sion may  be  brought  to  an  end  and  it  may  be  clearly 
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understood,  the  word  "Receiving"  is  to  be  taken  off  on 
the  memorandum  and  it  is  to  be  called  "Report  of  Con- 
dition", and  then  in  small  type  underneath  "to  be  followed 
by  Warehouse  Receipts". 

President  Keenan — Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  pass  on 
to  something  else.  It  is  desired  to  hear  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  that  was  appointed  yesterday  to 
report  on  the  death  of  members — the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions.   Mr.  Godley. 

Mr.  Godley — Mr.  Chairmen  and  Gentlemen:  I  desire 
to  offer  the  following : 
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.  Obituaey 

It  is  with  sorrow  and  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  loss  to  our  Association  through  death  of  our  members 
Walter  H.  Jones,  of  Jones  &  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 
H.  W.  Hart,  of  Chicago  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  H.  Tripp,  The  Tripp  Warehouse  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
whose  presence  and  services  to  this  body  have  always  been 
helpful  and  valualale;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  :  That  this  acknowledgment  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  this  Annual  Meeting,  and  that  copies  thereof 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  families  of  our  departed  friends. 


I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Godley  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

PEEsn)PNT  KEENAN--We  will  now. take  up  Number  S 
— RepoiiifOf  the  £!ommittee  on  Insurance,  Mr.  Wnu.  T.; 
Bost'^ckvGhairftia'n-.  -  -^   -     -  .    -^     .-i-,-,;. 
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REPORT  OF  THlE  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE 

In  offering  to  you  today  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Insur- 
ance Committee  during  the  past  year,  the  Chariman  has  no  one 
vital  subject  which  has  come  up  pre-eminently  in  everyone's  mind. 
This  report,  therefore,  will  perforce  be  more  or  less  of  a  general 
survey  of  Insurance  conditions,  prompted  by  the  able  suggestions 
from  various  members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Association. 

An  interesting  result  of  the  present  labor  conditions  is  that 
which  has  caussed  many  employers  to  look  at  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance from  an  entirely  new  angle.  The  constant  upheaval  and  the 
general  tendency  toward  an  open  shop,  with  the  resultant  elimina- 
tion of  the  Union,  has  caused  tlie  employer  to  endeavor  to  provide 
conditions  and  benefits  equal  to  those  which  the  Union  might  have 
furnished  in  the  past.  So-called  Group  Insurance  is  one  of  these 
benefits.  This  insurance  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  life  insur- 
ance for  the  various  employees.,  Through  the  Group  plan,  the 
employee  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  without  medical 
examination,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  where  he  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it  otherwise.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  insurance 
which  the  Union  in  most  cases  offer  their  members.  The  general 
plan  of  this  Group  Insurance  is  a  blanket  policy,  written  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  term  basis.  The  policy  covers  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  employees  of  the  concern  carrying  the  insurance. 
Its  adoption  requires  generally  the  coverage  of  at  least  fifty 
employees.  The  premium  is  based  upon  local  and  individual  condi- 
tions, but  usually  represents  a  low  average  premium,  depending 
mainly  upon  age.  Its  coverage  is  of  course  limited  to  actual 
employment,  the  individual  losing  the  insurance  upon  withdrawal 
from  the  employ  of  the  concern  carrying  the  policy.  The  method  of 
adoption  of  this  insurance  differs  in  different  places.  Some  em- 
ployers give  the  insurance  to  the  employees  by  bearing  the  entire 
expense  of  premiums.  Others  divide  this  premium  expense  half 
and  half  with  the  men,  and  still  others  divide  this  payment  on  an 
arbitrary  basis.  There  seems  to  be  no  set  scheme  in  the  handling 
of  these  premiums.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  where  the 
employer  does  not  pay  a  major  part  or  all  of  the  premium  until 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  the  employee's  interest  in^  the  insurance 
lags,  and  consequently  the  premiums  are  allowed  to  lapse.  The 
individual  coverage  in  many  cases  is  for  a  stipulated  sum,  which 
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remains  as  it  starts.    In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  employee 
receives  an  insurance  policy  for  a  stipulated  sum  the  first  year  of 
his  employment.     Each  succeeding  year  that  he  remains  with  the 
employer  this  amount  increases  until  a  maximum  is  reached.    As 
for  example:     The  policy  issued  to  a  one-year  employee  may  be 
$500.00.     This  may  increase  each  year    until    a     maximum     of 
$1,000.00  is  reached,  at  which  amount  the  policy  will  stand.    Men 
on  pension  are  understood  to  be  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  carry  the  benefit  of  the  policy. 
The  scheme  of  increasing  insurance  depending  on  the  years  of 
service,  would  seem  the  more  advantageous,  as  it  offers  an  added 
incentive  to  employees  to  remain  in  their  positions.    The  greatest 
advantage  which  .those  of  our  members'  who  have  adopted  some 
form  of  Group  Insurance,  report,  is  the  tremendous  reduction  in 
the  labor  turn-over,  this  being  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 
employees  appreciate  that  they  lose  their  insurance  upon  severing 
their  connections  with  the  employer.     It  is  also  found  that  the 
adoption  of  this  insurance  conveys  to  the  employee  the  realization 
that  the  employer  has  some  interest  in  his  future  and  his  family. 
In  Some  cases,  the  employer  has  gone  further  in  the  matter  of 
personal  insurance,  and  has  covered  his  employees  with  a  health 
and  accident  policy.    The  health  feature  of  this  policy  provides  for 
the  partial  or  full  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  employee  during 
any  sick  period,  and  the  accident  feature  of  it  covers  accidents 
where  not  included  under  Compensation  Acts.     Those  of  us  who 
operate  under  such  complete  Compensation  acts  as  those  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  many  other  states,  would  not,  of  course,  be 
called  upon  to  carry  any  accident  insurance,  as  the  Compensation 
laws  provide  thoroughly  for  all  accidents.    The  question,  however, 
of  health  coverage  still  remains,  and  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  the  employer.    There  are,  of  course,  several  angles  to  this  par- 
ticular  situation.     There  is   the   unfortunate   situation   that  the 
unfair  employee  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
policy,  incidentally  hurting  the  employer  through  the  additional 
absence  thus  caused.     These  subjects,  however,  are  very  live  sub- 
jects  today,   and   will   bear   earnest    consideration    by    all    our 
members. 

Another  angle  of  the  Insurance  situation  today  which  is-,  a 
result  of  general  conditions,  is  the  question  of  Liability  InEwcance. 
During  tiie  past  year.  Liability  Insurance  has  produced  some  pecu- 
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liar  and  alarming  angles.  It  was  the  idea  of  most  of  us  in  the  past 
that  a  liability  policy,  with  limits  of  $5,000.00  in  case  of  one  person 
being  injured,  or  $10,000.00  in  case  of  more  than  one  person  being 
injured  in  an  accident,  was  the  correct  policy  to  carry.  The  exper- 
ience of  the  past  year  has,  however,  called  to  our  attention  that 
these  limits  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  present  trend  of  the 
times.  In  one  recent  case  a  truck  belonging  to  a  large  Eastern 
warehouseman,  hit  and  killed  a  pedestrian.  Although  the  victim 
had  been  knocked  down  by  another  machine,  and  thrown  in  front 
of  the  truck,  the  Court  held  that  the  warehouse  was  liable,  as  its 
truck  did  the  actual  killing.  Some  of  us  may  not  thoroughly  agree 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a 
verdict  of  $17,500.00  was  awarded  the  widow,  and  this  award  was 
affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  With  costs,  this  $17,500.00 
amounted  to  approximately  $19,000.00.  In  giving  the  charge  to 
the  jury  in  this  particular  case,  the  judge  called  to  their  attention 
that  the  dollar  today  was  only  worth  fifty  cents,  and  that  in  making 
their  award  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  warehouse- 
man in  this  particular  instance  carried  the  old  limits  of  $5,000.00 
and  $10,000.00,  and  was,  therefore,  forced  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pockets  the  difference  between  the  $5,000  00  and  $19,000.00.  This 
is  not  a,  lone  instance,  and  is  only  one  of  several  experiences  which 
jour  Committee  knows  of  personally.  Therefore,  your  Committee 
recommends  strongly  that  every  member  of  this  Association 
advance  their  liability  limits  to  such  necessary  amounts  as  they 
may  deem  wise.  Many  of  the  members  are  now  carrying  limits  of 
$20,000.00  for  one  person  being  injured  in  an  accident,  or 
$40,000.00  for  an  accident  involving  more  than  one  person.  Some, 
including  the  warehouseman  who  had  the  experience  narrated 
above,  have  even  gone  as  high  as  limits  of  $30,000.00  and 
$60,000.00.  When  judgments  are  being  given  for  amounts  a,s  high 
as  $15,000.00  and  $20,000.00,  your  Committee  does  not  believe  that 
limits  of  $20,000.00  and  $40,000.00  are  any  too  high.  In  closing, 
however,  ,we  warn  all  the  members  against  the  ordinary  protection 
of  $5,06o:pO  and  $10,000.00. 

.^nother  matter   of  interest,   although. not   a   direct  insurance 
matter,  is  the  announcement  of  a  fire  in  a  Sisal  warehouse  in  the 
South.     This  fire  not  only  destroyed  the  contents  of  the  building, 
but  rendeired  the  buildipg  itself  jininhabita,ble,jaiid  unusable.    This  , 
particular  Building  was  sjipposed  to  be-  of  ^the  best  improved  rein- 
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forced  concrete  construction,  generally  known  as  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  thought  immediately  arises,  "What  is  Fireproof  Con- 
struction?" and  the  question  or  coverage  in  so-called  fireproof 
buildings  naturally  results  therefrom. 

In  closing,  your  Committee  wants  to  refer  to  the  matter  of 
Mutual  Insurance.  Your  Committee  knows  that  this  Association  in 
the  past  has  spent  quite  some  considerable  time  in  investigating 
the  matter  of  Mutual  Insurance.  Your  Mr.  H.  A.  Greeley  particu- 
larly, has  spent  thought  and  time,  and  has  submitted  voluminous 
reports  in  this  connection.  While  your  present  Committee  has  done 
nothing  active  on  this  subject,  it  is  its  belief  that  some  form  of  a 
National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  can  be,  and  would  be,  of 
tremendous  financial  value  to  every  warehouseman  in  the  country. 
The  line  which  would  be  particularly  affected  would  be  Liability 
and  Compensation  Insurance.  In  New  York  City  the  Van  Owners' 
Association  are  endeavoring  to  put  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
on  the  map.  They  have  run  up  against  certain  serious  set-backs  in 
the  changing  of  rates  by  the  State,  which  has  delayed  the  actual 
launching  of  the  company  considerably.  The  hope  is,  however,  in 
that  city,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  successful  affair.  When  we 
stop  to  realize  that  those  of  us  who  are  carrying  regular  insurance 
are  paying  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premium 
which  we  pay,  to  firms  called  brokers,  and  that  for  this  sum  prac- 
tically no  value  is  received  by  us,  it  is  high  time  that  the  matter 
of  a  Mutual  Company  received  grave  attention. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Insurance  Committee. 

A.  H.  Greely, 
O.  C.  Mackay, 

L.  M.  Chamberlain, 

B.  Gilbert, 
A.  W.  Reebie, 

W.  T.  Bostwick,  Chairman. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance.  Are  there  any 
remarks  ?    If  not,  it  "will  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Now  we  have  here  Number  8,  of  which  Mr.  Lovejoy 
has  undertaken  to  offer  an  explanation. 
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Mr.  Love  joy— On  Number  8,  I  would  state  that  that 
matter  is  "Legal  Opinions",  on  which  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference existing  betwen  the  General  Counsel  of  the  A.  W. 
A.  and  Professor  Williston  of  Harvard  College;  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  is  handling  that  and  begs  leave 
to  report  the  result  of  it  to  the  Association  later.  It  is  on 
the  matter  of  partial  deliveries.  There  is  no  use  taking 
up  time  now  to  explain  it,  until  it  advances  further  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Peesident  Keenan — Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, we  will  pass  that. 

We  have  here  a  report  which,  through  the  error  of  the 
printer,  was  omitted  from  the  program.  It  is  a  report  of 
Mr.  Bateman's  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Steamships. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RAILROADS  AND 
STEAMPSHIPS 

With  the  exception  of  the  past  sixty  days,  transportation  condi- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  year  have  been  almost  insufferable.  Commercially, 
the  country  is  convalescent  and  the  opinion  of  men  who  look  ahead 
and  not  backward  is  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  normal  con- 
ditions. This  version,  we  believe,  to  be  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  transportation. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  transportation,  of  which  the 
warehouse  industry  is  a  large  and  growing  element,  can  most  profit- 
ably at  this  time  be  directed  toward  reconstruction  development 
now  taking  place.  Much  permanent  good  or  permanent  harm  can 
be  done  the  warehouse  business  in  vital  decisions  that  are  now 
being  made  in  relation  to  the  country's  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion system. 

Some  of  the  principal  matters  which  are  the  concern  of  this 
Association  are  the  following: 

1.  Competition  of  warehouses  operated  by  Municipalities,  Port 
Commissions,  Common  Carriers,  etc. 

2.  Liability  clause  in  Railroad  leases  and  sidetrack  agreements. 
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3.  Demurrage.  Its  relation  to  average  agreements,  bunch  deliv- 
eries, rates,  charges  for  spotting  cars,  etc. 

4.  Bills  of  Lading  amended  form  as  covered  by  Supplement  No. 
9  to  Consolidated  Classification,  October  10,  1920. 

5.  Loss  and  Damage  claims  on  carload  traffic  moving  under 
shipper's  load  and  count. 

Under  topic  No.  1  the  most  notable  instance  in  destructive  com- 
petition is  covered  by  tariff  filed  under  the  auspices  of  Arthur  G. 
King,  Port  Director  of  the  City  of  Norfolk  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  situation  promptly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  our  Norfolk  members,  and  a  protest  was  filed  with  the 
Commission  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Company  and  the  Seaboard  Wharf 
and  Warehouse  Corporation.  As  a  matter  of  record  this  complaint 
registered  with  the  Commission  is  made  part  of  this  report. 

The  complaint  points  out,  for  instance,  as  typical  the  storage 
rate  on  fertilizer  for  a  year  at- 40c.  per  ton,  as  against  Jones  & 
Company's, rate  of  50c.  per  ton  per  month,  or  $6.00  a  year,  for  the 
same  material  and  the  same  time.  Cement,  in  barrels  and  bags, 
under  the  Port  Commission's  tariff,  covers  a  wharfage  and  handling 
charge  of  l%c.  per  100  pounds,  together  with  storage  rate  for  each 
thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  %c.  per  100  pounds. 

These  confiscatory  rates  are  brought  about  by  means  of  the  City 
of  Norfolk  utilizing  piers  and  warehouses  turned  over  to  them  by 
the  war  department.  While  the  ambition  of  any  port  or  municipal- 
ity to  attract  export  freight  and  distribution  is  commendable,  such 
processes  should  not  be  engaged  when  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
a  legitimate  industry  unless  compensatory  measures  of  some  kind 
were  granted. 

Members  at  other  ports  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty  and 
our  Norfolk  members,  therefore,  have  requested  that  the  pending 
action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  handled  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  with  the 
entire  backing  of  this  industry.  The  suggestion  was  approved  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Steamships  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  for  authority.  At  the  date  of 
writing  this  report  the  Chairman  has  not  been  advised  as  to  what 
action  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Arguments  advanced  by  other  cities  in  which  municipal  ware- 
houses have  been  operated,  such  for  instance,  as  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,   etc.,  were  based  on  the  theory  that  business  in  these 
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municipalities  should  not  be  held  back  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
paratively small  investment  represented  in  private  warehouse 
enterprises. 

The  public  generally  lend  a  very  sympathetic  ear  to  this  arg^u- 
ment,  and  if  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association,  therefore, 
is  to  exert  an  influence  in  behalf  of  the  warehouse  business  as  a 
private  enterprise  it  must  attack  vigorously  every  instance  of  this 
kind  that  comes  to  its  attention.  The  attack  should  be  based  on  the 
theory  that  such  low  rates  are  confiscatory  and  that  when  ware- 
houses are  operated  by  municipalities,  port  commissions  or  carriers 
rates  should  be  based  on  reasonable  cost  of  production,  including  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  investment.  Ruthless  warehouse  competi- 
tion between  municipalities  can  only  result  in  temporary  advantage 
at  best. 

Topic  No.  2,  i.  e.,  Liability  clause  in  Railroad  leases  and  side- 
track agreements,  has  been  very  vigorously  handled  by  special 
committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  of  which  Mr. 
A.  W.  McLaren,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman.  As  a  result  of  confer- 
ences between  the  Special  Committee  of  the  League,  together  with 
its  counsel,  Luther  M.  Walter,  of  Chicago,  and  a  Committee  of 
Railroad  Executives,  an  agreement  was  reached,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  League  and  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
proposing  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  all  future  railroad  leases  and 
sidetrack  agreements,  as  follows: 

"It  is  understood  that  the  movement  of  railroad  locomotives 
involves  some  risk  of  fire,  and  the  industry  assumes  all  respon- 
sibility for  and  agrees  to  indemnify  the  railroad  company 
against  loss  or  damage  to  property  of  the  industry  or  to  property 
upon  its  premises,  regardless  of  railroad  negligence,  arising  from 
fire  caused  by  locomotives  operated  by  the  railroad  on  said  track, 
or  in  its  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  serving  said  industry,  except 
to  the  premises  of  the  railroad  and  to  rolling  stock  belonging  to 
the  railroad  or  to  others,  and  to  shipments  in  the  course  of 
transportation. 

"The  industry  also  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  the 
railroad  company  for  loss,  damage  or  injury  from  any  act  or 
omission  of  the  industry,  its  employees,  or  agents,  to  the  person 
or  property  of  the  parties  hereto  and  their  employees,  and  to  the 
person  or  property  of  •  any  other  person  or  corporation,  while  on 
or  about  said  track;  and  if  any  claim  or  liability  other  than 
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from  fire  shall  arise  from  the  joint  or  concurring  negligence  of 

both  parties  hereto  it  shall  be  borne  by  them  equally." 

Under  this  proposed  agreement  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
industry  assumed  no  liability  against  which  it  could  not  insure; 
and  it  was  further  felt  that  this  proposed  settlement  gave  the 
interests  of  shippers  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  subsequently  voted  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment. 

Our  member  in  New  Orleans,  Messrs.  Dietrich  &  Wiltz,  advise 
that  they  awakened  to  the  full  import  of  this  matter  when  recently 
presented  with  a  demand  by  the  Railroad  Company,  from  whom 
they  had  leased  some  property,  for  $3,900.00  to  cover  damage  to 
property  by  fire,  which  fire  originated  through  no  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  theirs. 

During  the  past  several  years,  while  warehouse  space  has  been 
at  a  premium,  many  old  and  run-down  buildings  were  rehabilitated 
for  warehouse  purposes  on  which  warehousemen  assumed  far 
greater  liability  than  was  anticipated. 

Subject  No.  3 — Demurrage — ^has  been  a  source  of  much  irrita- 
tion to  members  during  the  past  year  in  particular.  The  abuse  has 
grown  out  of  the  practice  of  carriers  in  bunching  deliveries.  The 
matter  has  assumed  such  country-wide  importance  that  it  has 
engaged  the  close  attention  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  as  well  as  local  Traffic  Associations  everywhere.  Nearly 
every  industry  has  suffered  excessive  demurrage  charges  with  very 
little  recourse  through  average  agreements  where  such  contracts 
existed. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  an  increase  in  demurrage 
rates  would  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  storage  plant  or  not. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  rules  calling  for  the  release  of  equip- 
ment has  been,  however,  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  carriers  and  the  public.  With  the  falling  off  of  business 
this  subject,  of  course,  assumes  less  importance,  but  the  time  to 
put  a  roof  on  the  house  is  while  the  sun  is  shining. 

The  controversy  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  question  of  demurrage  has  resulted  in  a  suggestion  from  the 
National  Industrial  Traffiic  League  to  its  membership  that  they 
keep  a  record  of  carload  shipments  received  and  forwarded  which 
shall  be  uniform  in  character.  A  copy  of  their  suggestion  to 
niembers  is  attached  to  this  report. 
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It  has  been  alleged  that  cars  remain  in  the  hands  of  shippers 
37%  of  the  time.  This  statement  is  contested  by  the  League  very 
largely  on  the  ground  that  delays  laid  to  shippers  are  very  fre- 
quently chargeable  to  the  carriers  by  reason  of  bunching  delivei-y 
of  cars,  etc. 

The  Committee  suggests  the  larger  shippers,  members  of  this 
Association  in  particular,  keep  such  a  record  and  forward  copy  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beek,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  1205  Conway  Building,  Chicago. 

In  substance,  it  seems  wise  for  members  of  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association  to  help  develop  the  truth  and  support  the 
carrier's  plea  for  higher  demurrage  if  it  transpires  that  shippei-s 
and  receivers  are  to  blame  for  abuse  of  equipment. 

Under  Subject  No.  4,  "Bills  of  Lading  amended  form,"  attention 
is  called  to  the  use  of  old  bill  of  lading  forms  on  and  after  October 
10th.  No  doubt  all  members  are  conversant  with  authority  granted 
to  use  the  old  forms  providing  a  rubber  stamp  carrying  the  follow- 
ing notation  is  stamped  on  each  copy  so  used,  viz. : 

"The  Conditions  of  this  Bill  of  Lading  are  amended  by  Sup- 
plement No.  9  to  Consolidated  Classification  No.  1,  effective 
October  10th,  1920,  or  subsequent  reissue  thereof,  as  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State  Commissions, 
and  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  inconsistent  with  such 
amendments  they  are  superseded  thereby." 

I.  C.  C.  Docket  10173-58-I.C.C.  568  covers  the  application  of 
carriers  to  establish  a  rule  that  would  require  the  surrender  of 
order  notify  bills  of  lading  before  the  arrival  of  carload  shipments, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  to  make  a  charge  of  $2  or  $5, 
depending  upon  whether  the  bill  of  lading  is  surrendered.  This 
rule  was  opposed  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New 
England  Traffic  League,  and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
before  the  Commission.  The  rule  proposed  by  the  carriei-s  reads 
as  follows: 

"Order  notify  shipments  and  shipments  placed  for  in- 
spection— 

"Shipments  covered  by  'order'  or  'order  notify'  bills  of  lading 
placed  on  hold  track,  awaiting  surrender  of  bill  of  lading,  or 
shipments  which  are  placed  for  inspection  of  contents  before 
delivery,  and  which  necessitates  subsequent  movement  of  car  to 
place  of  delivery,  will  be  considered  as  reconsigfnments  within 
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the  switching  limits  before  placement,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
and  charges  provided  in  rule  8. 

"Rule  8  thereby  made  applicable  is  as  follows : 

"  'Diversion  of  Reconsignment  to  Points  within  Switching 
Limits  before  Placement:  A  single  change  in  the  name  of  con- 
signee at  destination  and  (or)  a  single  change  in  or  a  single 
addition  to  the  destination  of  his  place  of  delivery  at  destination 
will  be  allowed: 

"  '(a)  Without  charge,  if  order  is  received  in  time  to  permit 
instructions  to  be  given  yard  employees  prior  to  arrival  JDf  car  at 
destination,  or  if  the  destination  is  served  by  a  terminal  yard, 
then  prior  to  arrival  at  such  terminal  yard. 

"  '(b)  At  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  if  such  orders  are  received 
in  time  to  permit  instructions  to  be  given  yard  employees  within 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  arrival  of  car  at  destination,  or  if 
the  destination  is  served  by '^  terminal  yard,  then  within  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours  after  arrival  at  such  terminal  yard.    (See  note.) 

"'(c)  At  a  charge  of  $5  per  car  if  such:orders  are  received 
subsequent  to  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  arrival  of  the  car  at 
destination,  or  if  the  destination  is  servfld  by  a  terminal  yard, 
then  subsequent  to  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  arrival  at  such 
terminal  yard.      (See  note.) 

"  'Note. — In  computing  time,  Sundays  and  Legal  Holidays 
(national,  state  and  municipal)  will  be  excluded.  (When  a 
legal  holiday  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  following  Monday  will  be 
excluded.' " 

The  Commission  sustains  the  rule,  but  requires  the  carriers  to 
add  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  the  surrender  of  the  original  bill  of  lading 
shall  not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  placement  of  the  car  or 
to  the  giving  of  the  order  designation  where  the  car  shall  be 
placed  for  unloading,  except  that  where  place  of  delivery  desig- 
nated is  other  than  the  local  team  tracks  original  bills  of  lading 
must  be  surrendered,  or  indemnity  bond  executed  in  lieu  thereof, 
or  other  satisfactory  assurance  given  carrier.''- 
The  effect  of  the  rule  is  entirely  different  from  that  intended  by 
the  carriers.    The  Commission,  in  discussing  Rule  8,  says : 

"To  require  'notify  consignees'  to  surrender  original  bills  of 
lading  as  a  condition  precedent  to  giving  an  order  designating 
place  where  car  will  be  unloaded  when  carrier  is  able  to  make 
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delivery  would  only  place  an  additional  burden  upon  this  large 
class  of  shippers  without  any  saving  to  the  carrier  other  than 
that  which  could  be  effected  by  simply  providing  that  such  orders 
may  be  given,  without  the  surrender  of  the  original  bill  or  exe- 
cution of  an  indemnity  bond,  by  the  party  designated  on  the 
billing  as  the  notify  consignee,  or  by  any  party  who  is  able  to 
establish  his  identity  as  the  assignee  of  such  notify  consignee." 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  intent  of  the  rule  was  to  secure 
additional   revenue   on   order  notify   shipments    by    the    carriers. 
Where  consignees  take  delivery  on  public  team  tracks  the  arrange- 
ment as  applied  heretofore  continues. 

Subject  No.  5 — "Shipper's  Load  and  Count.  The  present  method 
of  dealing  with  carload  traflHc  affords  an  alibi  for  the  carrier  in 
many  instances  where  they  are  directly  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  en  route,  and  places  the  burden  of  the  proof  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  shipper.  Mr.  Speer,  of  Boston,  believes  that 
railroads  should  send  checkers  to  large  terminal  warehouses  which 
are  public  institutions  and  should  furnish  clean  bills  of  lading  as  a 
result  of  such  inspection.  The  difficulty  with  this  suggestion  is 
that  all  carload  shippers,  including  team  track  users,  would  claim 
the  privilege  of  inspection  or  cry  discrimination.  There  is  constant 
and  irritating  argument  with  freight  claim  departments  on  claim 
adjustments  on  this  matter  of  shipper's  load  and  count. 

Pilferage  and  thievery  have  been  notably  bad  during  the  past 
year,  and  while  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  marked  improve- 
ment, nevertheless  transportation  will  never  be  scientifically  correct 
without  some  solution  of  this  unknown  equation.  Shipper's  private 
seals  have  been  suggested,  but  we  understand  carriers  do  not  look 
with  favor  upon  such  a  plan.  Our  members  who  handle  household 
goods  experience  much  difficulty  in  this  connection  and  Insurance 
Companies  handling  transit  risks  are  complainig  at  the  item  of  loss 
for  which  responsibility  cannot  be  placed. 

The  Committee  directs  the  combined  intelligence  of  this  conven- 
tion to  the  solution  of  this  question  with  the  hope  that  some  one 
here  may  be  endowed  with  super-wisdom  enough  to  prescribe  the 
cure. 

General  matters  of  interest  under  this  Committee's  scope  might 
include  reference  to  the  first  conference  to  plan  for  financing  the 
American  export  trade  on' a  huge  scale.     This  subject  matter  is - 
being  handled  by  the  American  Bankers'  Association  and  in  connec- 
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tion  with  which  they  propose  the  organization  of  a  $100,000,000 
foreign  trade  financing  corporation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Edge  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that  the  Foreign  Exchange  is 
and  probably  will  for  some  time  remain  in  such  condition  that 
American  commerce  will  not  find  adequate  outlet  abroad  unless 
constructive  measures  for  credits  properly  safeguarded  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  be  brought  about. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  surplus  of  raw  materials  needed 
by  foreign  countries,  but  these  countries  cannot  pay  for  the  product 
excepting  on  long  term  credit  arrangements.  The  banks  under 
present  conditions  cannot  accept  long-term  foreign  obligations.  The 
banks  have  conceived  a  plan  to  enlist  a  wide  membership  of  banks 
and  business  corporations  throughout  the  country,  each  federal 
reserve  district  furnishing  its  pro  rata  portion  of  the  capital.  In 
substance  the  corporation  would  accept  long-tei^m  obligations  with 
reliable  American  exporters  or  foreign  receivers.  In  turn  the 
corporation  would  issue  its  own  interest-bearing  debentures  against 
this  class  of  paper  and  would  sell  such  debentures  with  a  guarantee 
of  the  corporation  to  American  investors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  will  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
by  the  underwriting  of  American  port  trade,  and  that  it  will  tend 
to  rehabilitate  conditions  in  seaboard  and  gateway  cities  through 
which  the  flow  of  foreign  traffic  has  become  nearly  dormant. 

We  have  referred  in  this  report  quite  frequently  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  Your  Committee  strongly 
recommends  that  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association  join 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  largest  shippers  organi- 
zation in  the  country,  and  now  so  thoroughly  entrenched  in  the 
affairs  of  transportation  that  it  is  a  real  power  nationally.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  membership  be  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary,  which  office  is  permanent,  and  that  all  matter  of 
the  League  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Railroads  and  Steamships.  Strong  support  of  the 
American  Warehoussemen's  Association  will  be  of  value  to  the 
League  and  make  its  work  done  much  more  effective. 

In  conclusion  we  candidly  feel  that  a  new  era  is  approaching  in 
American  Transportation.  The  cpuntry  knows  what  it  means  to 
neglect  its  most  vital  utility.  All  classes  are  committed  to  the 
principle  of  prompt   rehabilitation   of   railroad  sfervice  to  which 
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those  in  charge  of  carrier's  interests  are  lending  themselves  with 
great  good  will  and  much  energy. 

Committee  on  Railroads  and  Steamships. 
F.  L.  Bateman,  Chairman; 
S.  C.  Blackburn, 
S.  M.  Woodson, 
R.  W.  Dietrich, 
S.  G.  Spear. 

Mr.  Reid — I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Railroads  and  Steamships  be  adopted  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  be  referred  to  the  Direc- 
tors, with  power  to  act. 

The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

Pkesident  Keenan — Is  there  any  Unfinished  Busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Perkins— Mr.  President,  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make  about  the  Banks  and  Warehouse  Committee.  Here 
we  have  this  all  in  form,  perhaps  better  than  in  years. 
Now  how  are  we  going  to  get  it  before  the  bankers 

President  Keenan — We  have  discussed  that. 

Mr.  Perkins — I  understand  that,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  one  other  membei- 
(if  he  so  desires)  attend  the  American  Bankers'  conven- 
tion and  put  this  before  them  in  a  general  way.  Then 
the  small  banks  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
large  ones,  will  know  what  the  A.  W.  A.  is  doing;  and 
then  each  person  in  their  own  towns  can  take  it  up  with 
the  local  bankers  after  they  have  this  knowledge  from  the 
Bankers  Association. 

I  therefore  make  a  motion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  A. 
W.  A.  sanction  the  appointment  of  the  Chairman  and  one 
other  member  (as  the  Chairman  may  see  fit)  to  attend 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and  present  this  mat- 
ter. The  invitation  could  be  suggested  by  our  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  A. — a  very  simple  matter. 
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The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Keenan — Is  there  any  other  Unfinished 
Business?    If  not,  we  will  take  up  New  Business. 

We  have  two  or  three  communications,  including  two 
telegrams  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  City,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Secretary  will 
please  read  these. 

Secretary  Criss — This  is  a  telegram  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, addresed  to  the  President : 

"We  want  you  in  1921.    Let  us  welcome  you  to  our  City. 

(Signed)     Arthur  A.  Adams, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce." 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  gentleman,  reading: 

"In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  wish  to  extend  cordial 
invitation  to  hold  next  Convention  in  our  City. 

(Signed)     Arthur  A.  Adams." 

We  also  have  a  rather  handsomely  gotten  up  invitation 
from  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  This  was 
sent  to  our  member,  Mr.  G.  M.  Weaver,  with  the  request 
that  he  hand  it  in  here: 

"We  are  enclosing  an  engraved  invitation  cordially  urging  the 
American  Warehousemen's  Association  to  meet  in  Chicago  and 
we  would  ask  that  you  care  for  the  presentation  of  tETs  invitation 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Chicago 
members.  Should  you  feel  that  1921  is  not  the  logical  time  for  a 
Chicago  meeting  of  this  organization,  will  you  kindly  present  the 
invitation  with  the  idea  of  acceptance  at  some  future  date?" 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  regularly  made  and  second- 
ed, that  these  communications  just  preesnted  by  the  Sec- 
retary be  referred  to  the  General  Executive  Committee 
for  future  action. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  want  to  present  to  you  a  resolution 
of  the  Minnesota  Warehousemen's  Association,  inviting 
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the  Association  to  hold  its  convention  in  the  Twin  Cities 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Mk.  Mahoney — Just  to  show  you  that  Springfield  is  a 
real  live  town,  in  addition  to  the  two  wires  which  you 
have  heard  read  there,  I  believe  the  Secretary  has  a  com- 
munication from  the  Convention  Bureau  Secretary. 

I  wish  also,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Association,  to  add 
my  personal  appeal,  that  you  will  come  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1921.  We  have,  of  course,  a  wonderful 
city,  located  up  there  in  the  beautiful  Connecticut  valley, 
near  the  Berkshire  hills,  very  high  and  dry — atmospheri- 
cally. We  have  fine  and  beautiful  hotels.  We  have  one 
of  the  finest  convention  halls  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
nounced as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  I  assure 
you  gentlemen,  if  you  will  only  come  with  us,  if  not  next 
year,  some  future  year,  we  will  try  to  make  it  worth 
while ! 

Mr.  Magid — Mr.  Chairman,  as  President  of  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  Warehousemen's  Association  and  in  behalf 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  behalf  of  the  beautiful 
and  "damp"  climate  we  have  there,  I  invite  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  the  Association  to  meet  in  New 
Orleans  in  1921.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  membership  that 
we  will  give  you  the  City  and  all  we  have  in  the  City ;  but 
in  order  to  have  you  there,  we  must  ask  you  to  change  the 
date.  That  is  perhaps  asking  a  little  too  much,  but  this  is 
the  condition  that  exists  in  New  Orleans,  proving  that  it 
is  a  good  place,  incidentally,  to  go  to.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  or  rather,  soon  after  Thanksgiving  we  cannot  take 
care  of  so  great  and  important  a  body  as  this,  because  we 
have  races  there,  and  a  lot  of  people  come  there  to  enjoy 
the  warm,  balmy  and  damp  climate.    Therefore,  in  order 
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that  you  may  be  accommodated  at  the  several  beautiful 
hotels  we  have  there,  we  would  ask,  if  possible,  that  your 
Board  of  Directors  change  the  date  to  a  week  or  two  prior 
to  Thanksgiving.  With  that  correction,  we  assure  you,  in 
behalf  of  all  those  I  spoke  of,  as  well  as  myself,  a  great 
time  as  well  as  an  interesting  visit  to  the  City  of  New 
Orleans. 

President  Keenan — This  seems  to  have  been  given 
over  to  a  display  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents. 

Is  there  no  Old  Business,  or  Additional  Business.  New 
Business? 

Mr.  Criss  will  read  the  Election  of  the  Members  of  the 
Sub-Divisions,  which  action  was  taken  yesterday  in  the 
three  Divisions. 

Secretary  Criss  read  the  report  of  the  Election  of  Mem 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  follows : 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  10th,  1920. 
To  The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division  of  the 
Association  held  pursuant  to  notice  on  December  9th,  1920,  an 
election  was  had  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Sub-Division,  and  the  following  were  duly  elected: 

To  serve  for  3  years Wm.  B.  Mason  and  Homer  McDaniel 

To  serve  for  2  years Gardner  Poole  and  G.  H.  Sapper 

To  serve  for  1  year T.  A.  Adams  and  A.  V.  Mason 

Homer  McDaniel, 

Chairman,  Pro  Tem. 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

Following  the  election  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  meeting  of  the  members  elect  was  had  and  the  committee  or- 
ganized for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

To  act  as  Chairman Gardner  Poole 

To  act  as  Secretary C.  L.  Criss 

Gardner  Poole, 

Chairman. 
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White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  10th,  1920. 
To  The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Household  Goods  Sub-Division 

of  the  Association  held  pursuant  to  notice  on  December  9th,  1920, 

an  election  was  had  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 

the  Sub-Division,  and  the  following  were  duly  elected: 

J.  W.  Glenn         C.  A.  Aspinwall 

S.  C.  Blackburn 

W.  Lee  Cottee, 
Chairman. 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

Following  the  election  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  meeting  of  the  members  elect  was  had  and  the  Committee  or- 
ganized for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

To  act  as  Chairman J.  W.  Glenn 

To  act  as  Vice-Chairman ■ 

To  act  as  Secretary 

W.  Lee  Cotter, 
Chairman. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  10th,  1920. 
To  The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  General  Merchandise  Sub-Divi- 
sion of  the  Association  held  pursuant  to  notice  on  December  8th, 
1920,  an  election  was  had  for  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sub-Division,  and  the  following  were  duly  elected: 
Geo.  S.  Lovejoy,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

T.  E.  Witters,      "      "      "    3 

Geo.  Hamley,  "  "  "  "  "  "  2 
L.  T.  Crutcher,  "  "  "  "  "  "  2 
Wm.  E.  Halm,  "  "  "  "  "  "  1 
Roy  C.  Griswold,  "       "       "    "      "       "    1 

D.  H.  Van  Name, 
Chairman. 

The  American  Warehousemen's  Association: 

Following  the  election  of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
a  meeting  of  the  members  elect  was  had  and  the  Committee  or- 
ganized for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
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To  act  as  Chairman Geo.  S.  Lovejoy 

To  act  as  Vice-Chairman Wm.  E.  Halm 

To  act  as  Secretary C.  L.  Criss 

GEORGE'S.  Lovejoy, 
Chairman. 
President  Keenan — If  there  is  no  objection,  those  re- 
ports will  be  filed. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  nothing  remaining 

but  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.    Will  the 

Committee  report?    Mr.  Neal,  I  believe,  is  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Neal — Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominating  Committee 

wishes  to  make  the  following  report: 

Nomination  for  President:    W.  W.  Morse 

For  Vice-President:    R.  H.  Switzler 

For  Treasurer:    Clarence  A.  Aspinwall 

For  Directors  from  the  Cold  Storage  Sub-Division: 

W.  B.  Mason 

Homer  McDaniel 

Gardner  Poole 
For  Directors  from  the  Merchandise  Sub-Division: 

George  S.  Lovejoy 

E.  C.  Griswold 

W.  E.  Halm 

For  Directors  from  the  Household  Goods  Sub-Division: 
J.  W.  Glenn 
W.  C.  Reid 
W.  Lee  Cotter 
President  Keenan — Are  there  any  other  nominations 
to  be  offered  ? 

Mr.  Godley — I  move  that  nominations  be  closed. 
The  motion  was  regularly  seconded  and  carried. 
Mr.  Read — I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  vote  of  this  Association  for  these  nominees. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
Secretary  Criss — Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with 
the  motion,  which  has  prevailed,  authorizing  and  direct- 
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ing  me,  I  cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Officers 
and  Directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

Mr_  W.  W.  Morse  as  President 

Mr.  E.  H.  Switzler  as  Vice-President 

Mr.  Clarence  A.  Aspinwall  as  Treasurer 

DIRECTORS : 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Mason 
Mr.  Homer  McDaniel 
Mr.  Gardner  Poole 
Mr.  George  S.  Lovejoy 
Mr.  E.  C.  Griswold 
Mr.  Wm.  E.  Halm 
Mr.  J.  W.  Glenn 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Eeid 
Mr.  W.  Lee  Cotter 

Mr.  Halm — There  is  something  wrong  there  which 
will  have  to  be  straightened  out  by  the  Committee. 

President  Kbenan — In  the  interim,  will  the  Presi- 
dent-elect please  come  forward? 

I  want  to  introduce  my  successor  to  you. 

All  the  members  arose  and  applauded  the  President- 
elect. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  MOESE — Mr.  President;  Gentlemen 
of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association:  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  and  the  responsibility 
which  you  have  placed  upon  me  in  this  election,  and  I 
am  also  well  aware  that  it  is  not  for  myself,  but  as  a 
tribute  to  that  great  section  of  our  common  country 
which  I  represent,  the  Middle  West. 

When,  something  over  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  lad  of 
twenty-two,  I  opened  in  a  modest  building  in  Minneap- 
olis my  first  business  as  a  storage  warehouse,  I  little 
realized  that  the  path  which  I  then  entered  upon  would 
at  last  lead  me  to  this,  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life, 
when,  by  my  fellow  members  I  have  been  placed  at  the 
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head  of  this  great  organization,  which  represents"  all  sec- 
tions of  our  vast  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. 

When  the  Chairman  of  your  Nominating  Committee 
came  to  me  and  said  that  the  Committee  had  in  mind  to 
place  my  name  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  this  office, 
I  said  to  him  at  once,  "There  are  so  many  men  in  this 
organization  whose  ability,  whose  services  and  whose 
character  recommend  them  for  this  office,  that  some  of 
them  should  be  chosen  rather  than  myself;"  but  your 
Chairman  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Committee  that  my  name  be  presented,  and  that  in 
talking  with  various  members  of  the  Association,  their 
judgment  was  upheld.  And  so  I  said  to  the  Chairman 
that  I  would  consent  to  have  my  name  brought  before 
you,  if  they  wished,  with  the  especial  understanding  that 
I  might  surely  count  upon  the  loyal  support  of  every 
member  of  this  Association,  from  East  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South ;  for  only  so  can  I  hope  to  make  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  coming  year  a  success.  I  know  that 
you  will  give  me  this,  and  with  this  assurance  I  pledge 
to  you  my  most  earnest  efforts  to  make  this  Association 
and  its  work  in  the  ensuing  year  the  most  successful  in 
its  history. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

President  Keenan — ^We  will  now  hear  from  our  new 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  who  occupies  a  most  impor- 
tant office. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — This  is  quite  unexpected,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  very  best 
service  I  am  capable  of.  I  hope  there  isn't  very  much 
work. 

Mr.  Lovejoy — Mr.  President,  there  is  an  error  in  this 
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organization  and  they  are  trying  to  straighten  it  out.  I 
wish  you  would  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  Neal — Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  handed,  in  the  matter  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Subdivision,  the  wrong  list,  and  therefore  they 
will  have  to  go  into  session  this  afternoon  and  straighten 
the  matter  out.  If  we  can  hold  the  matter  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Merchandise  Subdivision  over  for  a  little 
while,  it  can  be  adjusted  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Perkins — Mr.  President,  that  is  out  of  order. 
Those  should  go  through.  Those  are  all  good  men  that 
were  up  there.     They  are  elected. 

Mr.  Nichols — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  think  under 
the  By-laws  the  Merchandise  Section  has  a  right  to  elect 
its  own  members. 

President  Keenan — They  want  to  present  the  cor- 
rect names,  Mr.  Nichols,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Nichols — They  are  going  to  present  the  correct 
names.  There  was  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  The 
men  who  have  been  reported  here  do  not  want  the  posi- 
tions, and  I  don't  think  we  can  uphold  them  under  the 
By-laws.  It  is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  but  I  was  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Merchandise  Section  yesterday 
when  the  three  members  of  the  Merchandise  Section 
were  designated  to  be  Directors,  and  the  report  which 
Mr.  Neal  has  read  was  in  error,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  Reid — These  gentlemen  have  been  duly  elected. 
How  are  you  going  to  get  away  from  it? 

Mr.  Read — I  think  we  can  settle  the  matter  very  easily 
by  giving  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  au- 
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thority  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee and  elect  the  officers.    I  move  that  be  done. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Keenan — I  understand  they  will  have  this 
matter  adjusted  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Van  Name — I  was  going  to  quote  from  the  By- 
laws of  the  Subdivision  which  states  that  "The  election 
of  six  members  of  this  Subdivision  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  day  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
a  time  and  place  to  be  announced  at  the  first  day's  ses- 
sion thereof,  and  result  of  said  election  shall  be  certified 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  Association,  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral election  of  officers  and  directors,  to  be  held  on  the 
third  day  of  said  annual  meeting.  The  election  of  said 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  by  ballot."  Those  are  the 
By-laws  under  which  we  are  operating. 

Mr.  Nichols — That  was  done  yesterday. 

President  Keenan — It  is  a  confusion  in  the  names 
only. 

Mr.  Van  Name — The  point  I  make  is :  was  there  a  cer- 
tificate furnished  by  the  Subdivision  as  to  the  election 
or  selection  of  the  three  members  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ? 

President  Keenan — Here  is  the  returning  board. 

Mr.  Halm — I  want  to  say  that  there  is  some  mix-up 
in  the  Merchandise  Subdivision.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Subdivision,  exercising  its  prerogative, 
named  three  men  to  be  the  Directors  on  the  big  board. 
They  selected  Mr.  Witters  of  Baltimore  for  the  three  year 
term;  Mr.  Crutcher  of  Kansas  City  for  the  two  year 
term,  and  Mr.  Griswold  of  Chicago  for  the  one  year 
term.  Owing  to  some  mistake,  (we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  yet)  the  Nominating  Committee 
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named  other  people.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  I 
were  elected  by  this  ballot,  and  therefore  we  decide  to 
decline  the  honor.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  up  to  the 
Nominating  Committee  to  accept  our  amendment  for 
Messrs.  Witters,  Crutcher  and  Griswold  for  Directors, 
of  the  Merchandise  Subdivision,  (and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  records  bo  so  corrected)  instead  of  Mr.  Halm 
and  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

President  Keenan — If  there  are  no  objections,  this 
arangement  will  stand. 

Mr.  King — Under  your  By-Laws,  you  are  only  electing 
Directors  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Van  Name — That  was  corrected,  Mr.  King,  at  the 
meeting;  we  amended  the  By-Laws  of  the  Sub-Division 
the  night  before  last. 

Mr.  Orcutt — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  record  be 
corrected  to  show  the  proper  nominees  as  selected  by  this 
body. 

President  Keenan — You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are 
there  any  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Nichols — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Skellett — My  motion  would  have  been  that  inas- 
much as  we  have  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Halm  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  I  nominate  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  sug- 
gested here :  Mr.  Griswold  and  Mr.  Crutcher. 

Mr.  Van  Name — The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  This 
is  not  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sub-Division. 

The  question  was  called  for. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  do  you  understand 
the  motion?  If  so,  all  in  favor  of  its  adoption  will  give 
their  consent  by  saying  "aye" ;  those  opposed  "no". 

The  motion  to  substitute  the  names  of  Messrs.  Witters 
and  Crutcher  in  place  of  Messrs.  Lovejoy  and  Halm,  as 
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Directors,  of  the  Merchandise  Sub-Division,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Spbab — Before  concluding  this  meeting,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  regrettable  for  this  Association  meeting  to 
close  without  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  Reid.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Reid  very 
much,  personally,  and  I  have  only  been  a  member  of  this 
Association  for  a  very  few  years,  but  as  I  have  listened 
to  his  reports  and  known  of  the  work  that  he  has  done,  I 
feel  that  the  Association  should  be  very  grateful  to  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Treasurer's  office  of  this  or- 
ganization has  been  administered;  and  I  would  like  to 
move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reid  for  his  services. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  members  signified 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Reid's  services  as  Treasurer  by 
rising  and  applauding. 

Mr.  Spencer — Before  we  adjourn,  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent very  well,  (and  although  I  do) ,  I  think  the  Associa- 
tion ought  to  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  during  the 
last  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Keenan — I  very  modestly  present  this  reso- 
lution foi-  your  adoption.  All  in  favor  of  adniitting  that 
this  is  the  greatest  President  you  have  at  the  presieht  time 
will  say  "aye" ;  contrary  "no". 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Magid— I  move  that  the -heartiest  expression  of 
thanks  of.  the  members  be  given  to  our  Secretary  for  his 
efficient  work. 

President  Keenan-t-A11  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
that  motion  will  «ive  their  consent  by  saying  "aye":;  con- 
trary ''n,o"..   The  motion  is  jcarried.r     .;    . ,, ■:.  ..  ^ ■■■■:■ 
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Mr.  Van  Name — Now  I  will  move  that  we  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  SUB-DIVISION 

The  meeting  convened  at  11:00  A.  M.,  Chairman  W. 
Lee  Cotter  presiding. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  we  will  have  a  few 
remarks  from  the  President  of  the  American  Warehouse- 
men's Asociation,  Mr.  Keenan. 

President  Keenan — Have  you  the  remarks  prepared, 
Mr.  Cotter? 

Chairman  Cotter — I  gave  them  to  you  this  morning, 
I  hope  you  have  not  lost  them. 

President  Keenan — Gentlemen,  I  haven't  anything  to 
say  to  you  this  morning  in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  this  division  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Cotter  has  been  in 
charge  and  has  handled  these  affairs  very  successfully. 
Therefore,  I  have  not  been  in  direct  touch  with  just  what 
is  expected,  what  the  work  of  the  Sub-Division  is,  or  what 
really  the  subjects  are.  The  spotlight  was  on  me  all  day 
yesterday,  so  I  am  inclined  to  be  modest  today  and  give 
Mr.  Cotter  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  great  length. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  pre- 
pared that  all  right  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Keenan. 

Your  Executive  Committee  of  the  Household  Goods 
is  very  anxious  that  we  dwell  at  length  on  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting outline,  and  the  System  illustrated  as  per 
pamphlet  we  have  printed  which  has  been  distributed  to 
you.    Therefore,  with  your  permission  we  will  try  to  dis- 
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pose  of  as  much  of  the  business  of  the  Sub-Division  as  is 
possible  this  morning,  and  this  afternoon  we  will  dwell 
almost  entirely  on  the  Cost  Accounting,  the  system  illus- 
trated, and  we  will  work  on  some  diagrams  and  informa- 
tion that  we  have  all  along  that  line.  I  think  if  we  dis- 
pose of  the  other  matters  first,  it  will  work  out  to  better 
advantage. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Division  is  al- 
most entirely  in  printed  form.  In  other  words,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  work  this  year  has  been  along  accounting 
lines.  Therefore,  I  will  not  go  into  any  extended  report 
as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Division.  We  will  now  have  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Porter. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS  SUB-DIVISION 

American  Warehousemen's  Association 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Household 
Goods  Sub-Division: 

Membership  affiliated  November  30,  1919 141 

New  members  affiliated  in  1920 22 

Resignation  during  the  year  of  1920 3 

Total  membership,  Household  Goods  Sub-Division..; 160 

MEMBERS  ELECTED   SINCE  PUBLICATION  OF  1919  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Blanchard  Storage  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Redhead  Storage  Company Cleveland,  O. 

American  Household  Storage  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Perky  Bros.  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Murdoch  Storage  and  Transfer  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Storage  and  Moving  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Langan  &  Taylor  Storage  and  Moving  Co...... St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  U.  Lenori  Auction  and  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McAllister  Warehouse  Co Spokane,  Wash. 

Knickerbocker  Storage  Co Akron,  0. 

Independent  Van  and  Storage  Co Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Bridgeport  Storage  Warehouse  Co Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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J.  Brown  Storage  Co St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERS  FORMERLY  AFFILIATED  WITH   MERCHANDISE   SUB-DIVISION 
AND  NOW  AFFILIATED  WITH  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  SUB-DIVISION  ALSO 

Morrow  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Atlanta,  Ga. 

Union  Fireproof  Warehouse  Co Akron,  O. 

Iowa  Warehouse  Co Waterloo,  la. 

D.  A.  Morr  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mauser  Warehouse  Co Youngstown,  O. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Registered Montreal,  Can. 

Rochester  Carting  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Merchants  Transfer  and  Storage  Co Des  Moines,  la. 

Dallas  Transfer  Co Dallas,  Tex. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Security  Storage  and  Trust  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  L.  Daniel  Furniture  and  Mattress  Factory El  Paso,  Tex. 

Monarch  Transfer  and  Storage  Co. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  16%,  which  is  a  natural  growth 
under  the  present  conditions,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
special  effort  made  by  Membership  Campaigns. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  F.  Porter,  Secretary. 
CHAIRMAN  Cotter — ^The  financial  report  will  be  given 
by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Reid — Gentlemen,  I  will  read  you  the 
report. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 
Household  Goods  Sub-Division 
Receipts  : 

Annual  Dues,  1920 $2,050.00 

Disbv/rsements : 

Salary  of  Secretary,  1920 $250.00 

Membership  Campaign  250.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 46.09 

Refund  of  Overpayment  of  Dues 10.00 

556.09 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $1,493.91 
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Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1919 1,465.92 

Balance  on  Hand  November  30,  1920 $2,959.83 

Transferred  General  Fund 1,000.00 

$1,959.83 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  what  shall  be  done 
with  these  reports? 

It  was  voted  upon  motion  made  and  duly  seconded  that 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  placed  on 
file. 

Me.  Reid — At  this  time  I  move  that  the  customary  pay- 
ment to  the  Secretary,  which  was  $250.00,  for  the  past 
year's  services  be  made. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  will  now  have  the  report  of 
the  Central  Bureau  Committee  on  Standard  Accounting 
Methods  and  Cost  Finding.  Mr.  William  T.  Bostwick, 
Chairman. 

SYSTEM    OF    STANDARD    ACCOUNTING    METHODS    AND 

COST  FINDING,  AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION, HOUSEHOLD   GOODS   SUB-DIVISION 

(The  within  report  is  approved  for  submission  to  the  General 
Household  Goods  Sub-division  of  the  American  Warehousemen's 
Association.) 

Central  Bureau  Committee — General  Committee,  John  L. 
Nichols,  Chairman;  W.  Lee  Cotter,  W.  B.  Mason,  S.  M.  Woodson 
and  C.  A.  Aspinwall. 

Household  Goods  Sub-Division  Committee — William  T.  Bostwick, 
Chairman,  Jersey  City;  C.  A.  Aspinwell,  Washington;  S.  C.  Black- 
burn, Kansas  City;  D.  V.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh;  H.  L.  Halverson, 
Minneapolis;  W.  Lee  Cotter,  Mansfield;  William  R.  Wood,  New 
York  City;  C.  J.  Neal,  Cleveland. 

Report  of  the  Central  Bureau  Committee  on  Standard 
Accounting  Methods  and  Cost  Finding 

Your  Committee  has  not  "attempted  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
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origin  of  cash  book  or  journal  entries,  except  as  they  apply  to  the 
general  cost  finding  method  recommended.  No  doubt,  investigation 
and  recommendation  of  a  simple  system  of  original  entries  would 
be  of  value  to  our  members. 

We  are  submitting  for  your  approval  an  Accounting  Outline  and 
a  System  illustrated  by  application  to  a  standard  furniture  ware- 
house based  on  the  present  cost  of  reproduction.  The  first  problem 
we  are  confronted  with  is  to  determine  the  actual  space  cost.  Two 
warehouses  of  the  same  construction  in  the  same  locality  may  have 
a  very  different  space  cost  owing  to  the  varying  costs  of  buildings 
at  the  time  of  erection,  or  because  of  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
lease. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  first  step  in  determining 
the  actual  space  cost  be  based  on  7%  of  the  present  value  of  the 
land  and  the  appraised  sound  value  of  the  buildings  thereon, 
whether  the  property  is  owned  by  the  Operating  Company  or 
leased.  Recent  rulings  of  Public  Utility  Commissions  approve  7% 
as  the  factor  to  be  used. 

OUTLINE  OF  WAREHOUSE  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

A — Assets. 
B — Liabilities. 

(1)    Real  Estate. 
C — Income — (2)   Operating. 

(1)   Real  Estate. 
D — Expense —  (2)   Operating. 

(3)   Overhead. 
E — Clearing  and  General  Miscellaneous  Accounts. 

A — ^ASSETS 

1— Cash. 

2 — Accounts  Receivable. 

3 — Notes  Receivable. 

4 — Inventory  (Material  and  Supplies). 

5 — Prepaid  Accounts. 

6 — Investments   (Stocks  and  Bonds). 

7 — Real  Estate  or  Leasehold  Investment. 

8 — Cartage  Equipment. 

9 — Warehouse  Equipment. 
10 — Office  Equipment. 
11 — Good  Will,  Copyrights,  etc. 
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B — LIABILITIES 

1 — Accounts  Payable. 

2 — Notes  Payable. 

3- — Mortgage. 

4 — Reserves. 

5 — Capital  Stock. 

6 — Surplus. 

C — INCOME 

1 — Real  Estate  (if  property  owned) ;  or 
Leasehold  (if  property  leased) . 

(Credit  7%  of  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  the  appraised 
sound  value  of  the  buildings  thereon.) 

Note. — This  item  is  charged  to  Real  Estate  or  Leasehold  Expense 
Clearing  Account. 

2 — Storage. 

3 — Storage  Handling. 

4 — Cartage. 

5 — Packing  Material. 

6 — Packing  Labor. 

7 — Carpet  Cleaning. 

8 — Safe  Deposit. 

9— Cold  Storage. 

D — ^EXPENSES 

1 — Real  Estate  (if  property  owned) ;  or 
Leasehold   (if  property  leased). 

Charge  Mortgage  Interest  to  Real  Estate;  or 

Charge  Rental  to  Leasehold. 
2 — Storage. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges.' 

(c)  Overhead. 
3 — Storage  Handling. 

(a)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(b)  Overhead. 
4 — Cartage. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(c)  Overhead. 
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5 — Packing  Material. 

(a)  Department  Eental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges, 
(-c)    Overhead. 

6 — Packing  Labor. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(c)  Overhead. 
7 — Carpet  Cleaning. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(c)  Overhead. 
8 — Safe  Deposit. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(c)  Overhead. 
9— Cold  Storage. 

(a)  Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge. 

(b)  All  Direct  Charges. 

(c)  Overhead. 

E — CLELAKING  AND  GENERAL  MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

1 — Real  Estate — Expense  Clearing  Account;  or 
Leasehold — Expense  Clearing  Account. 
Debit:  Credit: 

a — (If  owned).  Department    space   as    charged 

al — Charge   from   Real   Estate         to — 

Income  Account  C-1.  a — Storage. 

a2 — Repairs.  b— Storage  Handling. 

a3 — Taxes  (Land  and  Building     c — Cartage. 

only).  d — Packing  Material. 

a4 — Depreciation    (2%  per  an-'    e — Packing  Labor. 

num  building  valuation) .  f — Carpet  Cleaning. 

a5 — Obsolescence    (1%  per  an-     g — Safe   Deposit. 

num  building  valuation).         h — Cold  Storage. 
a6 — Insurance. 
a7 — Heat. 
a8— Light. 
a9 — Water. 
alO — Elevator  Maintenance. 
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all — Power. 

b— (If  leased). 

bl — Charge  from  Leasehold  In- 
come Account  C-1. 

b2 — Investment  in  Leasehold 
(if  any). 

b3 — Other  expenses  as  per 
terms  of  Lease. 

2 — Overhead  Clearing  Account. 
Debit:  Credit: 

a — Executive  Salaries.  Department   space   as    charged 
b — Office  Salaries.  to — 

c — Office  Supplies.  a — Storage, 

d — Postage.  b — Storage  Handling, 

e — Telephone  and  Telegraph.  c — Cartage, 

f — Advertising.  d — Packing  Material, 

g — Association  Dues.  e — Packing  Labor, 

h — Loss  and  Damage.  f — Carpet  Cleaning, 

i — Insurance     (not    chargeable  g — Safe  Deposit, 

to  Departments).  h — Cold  Storage, 
j — Estimating  Expense 
k — Corporation  Taxes    (not  in- 
cluding   income    or    excess 
profit  taxes). 
1 — Interest   on   loans   and   dis- 
counts. 

3 — Prepaid  Clearing  Account. 
Debit:  Credit: 

a — Rent.  Distribute  to  the  accounts    af- 

b — Insurance.  fected. 

c — Miscellaneous. 

4 — Profit  and  Loss,  Suspense  or  other  General  Accounts  not  here- 
tofore included. 

Explanation  of  Outline 

A — ^ASSET'S   and   B — LIABILITIES — NEED   NO   EXPLANATION 

C — Income. 

l^Real  Estate  or  Leasehold:    The  credit  to  this  account  is  that 
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amount  which  represents  a  proper  return  based  on 
present  value  of  land  and  the  appraised  sound  value  of 
buildings  thereon. 

2 — Storage. 

3 — Storage  Handling. 

4 — Cartage. 

5 — Packing  Material. 

6 — Packing  Labor. 

7 — Carpet  Cleaning. 

8 — Safe  Deposit. 

9 — Cold  Storage. 

Credit  Income  Accounts  two  to  nine  inclusive,  as  per  out- 
line, with  all  earnings  which  belong  to  each  department. 
As  many  operations  require  the  service  of  several  depart- 
ments, care  should  be  used  in  the  proper  distribution  of 
earnings. 

D — Expenses. 

1 — Real  Estate  or  Leasehold:     If  property  is  owned,  charge  ini- 
terest  on  mortgage. 
If  property  is  rented,  charge  rental. 

The  difference  between  credit  on  C-1  Real  Estate  or  Lease- 
hold INCOME  account,  and  this  account  will  be  the  net 
Profit  or  Loss  on  Real  Estate  or  Leasehold  Account. 

2 — Storage. 

3 — Storage  Handling. 

4 — Cartage. 

5 — Packing  Material. 

6 — Packing  Labor. 

7 — Carpet  Cleaning. 

8 — Safe  Deposit. 

9 — Cold  Storage. 

a — Department  Rental  or  Space  Charge:  The  first  step  in 
the  distribution  of  Department  Expenses  is  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  space  occupied  by  each  department.  The 
following  plan  is  recommended: 

SPACE  CHARGE 

al — Obtain  the  gross  cubic  feet  of  space  in  building. 
a2 — Obtain  the  gross  cubic  feet  of  space  occupied  by  each  depart- 
ment, and   divide  into   the  gross   cubic   feet  of  building. 
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thereby  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  each  department. 

Note. — Be  sure  to  include  in  Packing  and  Shipping  De- 
partment any  space  which  may  be  set  aside  for  the 
storing  of  material,  even  if  such  space  is  not  actu- 
ally in  use  at  the  time  of  making  the  calculations. 
In   calculating   Cartage   space,  include   all  that  is 
occupied  for  the  storage,  maintenance  or  upkeep  of 
all  vehicles  in  use  by  the  Cartage  Department. 
a3 — Charge  to  each  department  its  percentage  of  the  total  space 
cost  as  shown  by  E-1  Real  Estate  or  Leasehold  Expense 
Clearing  Account, 
b — Direct  Charges.    Charge  to  each  department  all  expenses 
or  portion  of  such  expenses  which  belong  directly  to  such 
department, 
c — Overhead.    We  have  remaining  all  those  expenses  which  it 
has   not  been   possible   to   charge   directly   to   any  single 
department. 
These  will  consist  of  such  items  as — Executive  Salaries,  Office 
Salaries,  Office  Supplies,  Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Advertis- 
ing, Association   Dues,   Loss  and  Damage,   Insurance,   Estimating 
Expense,  State  Taxes,  Corporation  Taxes  and  Interest  on  Loans 
and  Discounts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  the  proper  division  of 
OVERHEAD.  After  careful  consideration  your  Committee  recom- 
mends the  following  plan:  , 

cl — Ascertain  the  percentage  of  gross  business  done  in  each 
department;  take  this  percentage  in  each  case,  and  add  to 
it  the  percentage  figures  obtained  in  paragraph  a-2,  sched- 
ule D,  being  the  percentage  of  the  building  occupied  by 
each  department.  Divide  the  total  by  two,  and  use  the 
result  as  a  percentage  figure  to  divide  Overhead. 
(See  System  illustrated  on  Page  13  under  distrib-ution  of 

OVERHEAD. ) 
E — CLEARING  AND  GENERAL  MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

Clearing  Accounts  are  necessary  to  combine  charges  that  apply 
to  more  than  one  department,  and  to  distribute  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  such  charges  to  each  department — the  following  clearing 
accounts  are  recommended: 
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1 — Real  Estate  or  Leasehold. 
2 — Overhead. 
3 — Prepaid  Items. 

4 — Profit  and  Loss,  Suspense  or  other  General  Accounts  not  here- 
tofore included. 

System  Illustrated  by  Application  to  Standard  Furniture 
Warehouse  Based  on  Present  Cost  of  Reproduction 

The  estimate  herein  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  information 
available,  and  is  intended  to  represent  an  average.  A  fireproof 
furniture  warehouse  50x100  feet,  six  stories  and  basement,  built 
of  a  concrete  skeleton  with  reinforced  concrete  floors,  beams  and 
columns,  brick  curtain  and  fire  walls,  metal  sash  with  wire  glass, 
fire  doors,  face  brick  front  with  stone  or  terra  cotta  trimming,  in- 
cluding office,  fireproof  vault,  rug  vault,  piano  room,  boiler  and  fuel 
room,  and  necessary  toilets  and  file  room.  The  building  to  be  com- 
plete with  one  electric  freight  elevator  9x20  feet,  and  one  combina- 
tion passenger  and  freight  elevator  8x8  feet,  a  steam  heating  plant 
for  the  office,  piano  room  and  packing  room,  all  necessary  plumb- 
ing, and  wiring  for  electric  lights  and  power;  total  cubical  size 
including  foundation,  elevator  shaft,  parapet  walls — 
A-1     425,000  cubic  feet  at  the  construction  cost,  without 

rooms,  per  cubic   foot,   35c $148,750.00 

A-2     Cost  of  land  as  an  average,  15%  cost  of  building         22,312.00 
A-3     Interest  on  carrying  charges  on  building  during 

construction 3,470.00 

A-4     Interest  and  carrying  charges  on  land 1,895.00 

A-5     Fire  insurance  on  building  during  construction 444.00 


$176,871.00 


annual  cost  of  carrying  charges 

B-1     Iterest,  7%  on  $176,871.00 $  12,380.97 

B-2     Obsolescence,  1%  on  buildings 1,526.64 

B-3     Depreciation,  2%  on  buildings 3,053.28 

B-4    Taxes,  1%%  on  land  and  buildings 2,653.06 

B-5     Insurance  on  buildings,  80%  Co-Insurance 

($119,000  at  $2.00  per  thousand)  238.00 


$  19,851.95 
C-1     Size  of  building,  425,000  cubic  feet,  gross. 
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C-2 — Deduction  for  columns,  footers,  parapet  walls,  aisles,  office, 
stairwells,  elevator  shafts,  50%  of  gross  space — 425,000 
cubic  feet  equals  212,500  cubic  feet. 

SPACE  COST 

C-3     Leaving     salable     space    of  A  B* 

212,500  cubic  feet.  annual  cost  monthly  cost 

C-4     $19,851.95    annual    carrying  83 1-3% 

charges  of  building,  divided  by  occupancy 

212,500    cubic   feet   of    salable 

space  equals  per  cubic  foot 0934  .00934 

Note. — *The  items  under  col- 
umn B*  represent  the  monthly 
charges  on  a  basis  of  83  1-3  per 
cent,  capacity  operation. 

annual  direct  charges 

D-1     Direct  labor  $3,000.00 

D-2     Material   150.00 

D-3  Interest  on  work- 
ing capital,  live 
times  monthly  in- 
come, estimated  at 
$15,000  1,050.00 

D-4  10  per  cent,  depre- 
ciation, 7  per  cent, 
interest  on  ware- 
house  equip- 
ment,  (  w  a  r  e  - 
housetrucks, 
tools,  etc.) 170.00 

D-5     Light  and  power....      900.00 


$5,270.00 
D-6     $5,270.00       divided 
by    212,500    cubic 
feet      of      salable 
space,  equals  .0248  .00248 
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ANNUAL   OVERHEAD 

K-1     Manager    $  3,600.00, 

E-2     1  Bookkeeper    1,800.00 

E-3     1  Stenographer 1,200.00 

E-4     Postage  250.00 

E-5     Telephone  240.00 

E-6     Advertising    1,000.00 

E-7     Loss  and  damage.  Bad  debts 1,000.00 

E.-8     Association  dues  and  traveling  expenses 500.00 

E-9     Car  fare  and  extra  expenses : 1,000.00 

E-10  Corporation   taxes   300.00 

E-11  Insurance:      Workmen's    compensation,   Elev.   Lia- 
bility, Accounts  Receivable,  etc 600.00 

E-12  Office    supplies    250.00 


$11,740.00 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OVERHEAD 
EXAMPLE 

$28,000  equals  Volume  of  Storage  Sales,  or  40%  of  total. 
25,900  equals  Volume  of  Cartage  Sales,  or  87%  of  total. 
16,700  equals  Volume  of  Packing  Sales,  or  237c  of  total.    » 


100% 

ESTIMATED  SPACE  OCCUPIED  IN  WAREHOUSE  BY  EACH  DEPARTMENT 

Storage  Department  equals  87% 
Cartage  Department  equals  5% 
Packing    Department  equals     8% 


100% 
The  average  of  volume  of  business  and  space  occupied  will  give 
the  percentage  of  overhead  charged  to  each  department. 

AVERAGE 

Storage — -(40  per  cent.  Volume  of  business  plus  87  per  cent.)  space 
occupied  divided  by  2  equals  63  Va  per  cent. 

Cartage — (37  per  cent.  Volume  of  business  plus  5  per  cent,)  space 
occupied  divided  by  2  equals  21  per  cent. 

Packing — (23  per  cent.  Volume  of  business  plus  8  per  cent)  space 
occupied  divided  by  2  equals  15%  per  cent. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STORAGE  OVERHEAD 

A  B* 

ANNUAL   COST        MONTHLY  COST 

E-13     631/2%    of    $11,740.00    di-  83  1-3% 

vided  by  2 1 2,500  cubic  feet  occupancy 

equals  .035  .0035 

SUMMARY 

A  B* 

ANNUAL   COST        MONTHLY  COST 
83  1-3% 
occupancy 

C-4     Space  cost  per  cubic  foot 0934  .00934 

D-6     Direct  Charges  per  cubic  foot 0248  .00248 

E-13  Overhead  Charges  per  cubic  foot 035  .0035 

Total  cost  per  cubic  foot 1532  .01532 

System   Illustrated   by   Application   to   Standard   Furniture 
Warehouse  Based  on  Present  Cost  of  Reproduction,  Includ- 
ing an  Illustration  of  One  Floor  op  Rooms  Constructed  in 
THE  Building,  as  Described  on  Page  Eleven 

A  B* 

.annual  cost      monthly  cost 
83  1-3% 
occupancy 
A-1     Cost  of  building,  as  per  C-4,  per  cubic 

inch 0934  .00934 

A-2     Direct  charges,  as  per  items  D-1  to 

D-6,  inclusive,  per  cubic  foot 0248  .00248 

A-3     Overhead,  as  per  item  E-13  per  cubic 

foot    '. 035  .0035 

A-4     Total  cost  of  open  storage  per  cubic 

foot    1532  .01532         : 

COST   OF  ROOMS 
B-1     Salable   space  on   one  floor   of   open 

storage    30,359  cu.  ft. 

B-2     Lost  space  for   room  partitions   and 

doors,   15%    of  30,359   cubic   feet 
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equals 4,553  cu.  ft. 

B-3  Leaving  salable  space  of 25,806  cu.  ft. 

B-4  Estimated  cost  of  one  floor  of  rooms..     $9,000.00 

B-5  Interest,  7%   on  $9,000.00     $        630.00 

B-6  Obsolescence,  1%   on  above 90.00 

B-7  Depreciation,  2C'r   on  above 180.00 

B-8  Taxes,  iy2%  on  above 135.00 

B-9  Insurance,  80%  Co-Insurance  18.00 

$     1,053.00 
C-1     $1,053.00  annual  carrying  charges  on 

cost   of   rooms    divided   by   25,806 

cubic   feet  salable   space  of  room 

storage  equals  0408  .00408 

C-2     Cost  of  open  storage  per  cubic  foot, 

as  per  item  A-4 1532  .01532 

C-3     Total  cost  of  room  storage,  per  cubic 

foot    1.940  .01940 

Mr.  Leonard — May  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Bostwick? 

Chairman  Cotter — Of  course  you  may. 

Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  Bostwick,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  $300  a  month  is  a  fairly  good  salary  for 
a  Manager  ?  I  am  referring  to  your  "Annual  Overhead". 
Those  of  us  who  have  a  fight  on  with  the  Income  Tax  De- 
partment over  salaries,  would  be  faced  with  a  very  un- 
comfortable statement  here. 

Mr.  Bostwick — We  are  not  referring  to  a  large  ware- 
house. We  are  referring  to  a  warehouse  50  x  100  feet — 
cubic  feet. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  here  is  the  point.  We 
do  not  want  to  adopt  this  report  at  this  time.  We  want 
to  take  it  up  paragraph  by  paragraph,  go  into  these  mat- 
ters carefully,  take  up  all  the  various  points  and  discuss 
it  fully  this  afternoon.  In  making  up  this  report  the 
Committee  has  been  very  conservative  in  its  figures  based 
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on  the  present  cost  of  reproduction,  present  cost  of  man- 
agement and  operation.  Just  at  this  point  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inside  cover  of  this 
pamphlet.  You  will  find  there  the  names  of  the  active 
workers  on  this  Committee.  These  men  first  made  a  trip 
to  Atlantic  City,  then  to  Pittsburgh.  Part  of  the  Com- 
mittee spent  quite  some  time  in  New  York.  This  expense 
has  all  been  borne  by  these  men  unselfishly  for  the  good 
of  this  Sub-Division  and  for  the  Industry,  and  I  just  want 
you  to  appreciate  their  efforts  and  realize  to  what  expense 
they  went  in  addition  to  the  wonderful  service  that  they 
have  rendered  to  you. 

I,  personally,  would  like  all  of  you  to  take  this  Report 
on  Accounting  Methods  and  Cost  Finding — go  over  it 
page  by  page,  tear  it  to  pieces  if  necessary,  (this  would 
be  nothing  new,  the  Committee  has  had  it  torn  three  or 
four  times) ,  and  put  it  together  again.  When  you  get  it 
together  again,  if  half  of  the  original  report  is  left,  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  This  pamphlpt  is  set  up  in  type. 
I  had  only  enough  of  these  pamphlets  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention,  and  it  can  be  reprinted  with  a 
small  expense  embodying  your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Kaufman — Mr.  Chairman,  before  that  report  is 
torn  to  pieces,  I  would  like  to  move  you  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  Committee  for  this  very  excel- 
lent report. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Morris — If  Mr.  Kaufman  will  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word,  as  a  student  of  warehousing,  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  effort  of  this  Committee.  I  consider  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  reports  presented  to  us 
at  any  time. 

Chairman  Cotter — Are  there  any  further  remarks? 
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The  motion  is  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  this 
Committee  in  appreciation  of  their  splendid  work. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Chairman  Cotter  and  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Schramm — Did  I  understand  Mr.  Cotter  to  say 
that  the  men  on  this  Committee  paid  their  own  expenses? 
I  don't  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  their  expenses  should  be 
paid  by  the  Organization. 

Mr.  Aspinwai^l — It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  pay  these  expenses.  We  would  be  bankrupt 
before  we  started. 

Mr.  Schramm — I  don't  see  why  the  men  on  this  com- 
mittee should  go  out  and  work  for  the  rest  and  spend 
their  own  money.  If  they  spent  their  own  time,  they  are 
doing  enough.  I  make  a  motion  that  the  Association  pay 
these  expenses. 

Mr.  Orcutt — I  rise  and  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Schramm — The  gentlemen  around  me  have  been 
discussing  this  matter,  and  we  all  think  it  is  only  fair,  if 
necessary,  that  we  all  be  called  on  for  this  general  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — As  one  of  the  Committee,  I  hope  that 
motion  won't  prevail.  We  get  a  lot  of  good  out  of  thrash- 
ing these  things  over.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  us.  We 
are  glad  to  get  the  motion  of  thanks.  That  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Skellet — I  move  that  we  vote  another  thanks  in- 
stead of  "cash". 

Chairman  Cotter — Under  existing  conditions,  we  can- 
not vote  to  spend  more  money  than  is  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Association,  and  I  think  the  motion  is  entirely  out  of 
order.  We  haven't  the  money,  and  we  cannot  vote  more 
money  than  we  have. 
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Mr.  Schramm — I  thought  this  was  the  National  Meet- 
ing we  had  here,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken;  this  is  the 
American  Association.  I  withdraw  my  motion.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair  for  me  to  spend  the  next  fellow's  money. 

Mr.  Keenan — Louis  promised  to  come  across,  but  for- 
got to  do  it.  You  might  come  in  after  this  expenditure 
has  been  paid.  I  don't  believe  the  members  realize  what 
this  expense  amounts  to.  While  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  I  attended  the  Atlantic  City  Conference, 
and  of  course  was  present  at  Pittsburgh.  A  great  many 
of  the  men  that  were  on  this  committee  have  well  de- 
veloped appetites  and  a  weakness  for  strong  drinks,  and 
if  you  were  to  see  the  total  sum  of  what  these  spendthrifts 
got  away  with,  you  would  not  encourage  such  a  motion, 
Mr.  Schramm. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Wood — I  would  like  to  add  that  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  member  of  the  Committee  could  re- 
member at  this  date  just  what  he  did  spend. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  know  they  couldn't  remember  what 
they  did  spend. 

Chairman  •  Cotter — In  reference  to  Mr.  Keenan's  re- 
marks, the  Committee  were  his  guests  at  the  Athletic 
Club,  and  they  certainly  did  put  away  a  good  quantity  of 
food.  However,  this  is  really  a  personal  matter  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Convention. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Schramm  has  withdrawn  his  motion 
we  will  consider  this  matter  disposed  of. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Buell  G.  Miller, 
who  is  going  to  read  us  his  paper  on  "Overhead".  This 
takes  a  little  different  attitude  from  what  our  Committee 
has  taken. 

Mr.  Buell  G.  Miller — Gentlemen,  at  the  time  I  made 
up  this  report  on  Overhead  Expenses,  it  was  intended 
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that  it  should  be  a  supplement  to  the  cost  of  operating 
motor  trucks,  and  it  is  treating  the  subject  coupled  with 
the  cost  of  motor  trucks  rather  than  as  a  Warehouse 
proposition,  but,  as  I  go  through  the  report  you  will  see 
it  is  really  a  recital  of  three  years'  experience  with  an 
overhead  expense  of  operating  in  business. 

OVERHEAD  EXPENSE 
By  Buell  G.  Miller 

1.  Its  Iinportance 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  of  business  enterprises  failing 
and  the  reason  given,  "They  did  not  figure  on  overhead  costs!"  To 
some  this  overhead  cost  is  an  excuse  for  higher  prices — to  others  it 
is  a  mysterious  expense  which  saps  out  the  profit. 

2.  Direct  Costs  and  Overhead  Costs 

In  our  previous  booklet  "What  It  Costs  to  Run  a  Truck"  we  illus- 
trated the  costs  which  can  be  charged  directly  to  each  truck,  such  as 
tires,  oil,  gasoline,  repairs  anS  labor.  Such  expenses  we  will  call 
direct  costs. 

In  this  booklet  it  is, our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  many  expenses  of 
operating  a  business  which  cannot  be  charged  to  certain  trucks  or 
departments,  such  as  printing,  telephone,  advertising,  postage  and 
legal  fees.     These  costs  we  will  call  overhead  costs. 

While  these  items  cannot  be  charged  directly  to  individual  trucks 
or  departments,  they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  oper.- 
ating  each  truck  or  department — just  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  each  job — as  are  the  labor  and  materials  that  enter  into  the 
operation  of  the  business. 

3.  Hoiv  to  Figure  Overhead 

Mlany  managers  figure  overhead  as  a  percentage  of  the  selling 
price.  For  the  purpose  of  such  calculation  the  sales  for  a  period 
of  one  year  are  considered  100%.  The  yearly  totals  for  the  various 
overhead  expense  accounts  are  computed,  and  their  ratio  to  the  total 
sales  figured  in  percentage.  These  percentages  when  arrived' at 
show  the  number  of  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  sales  that  is  ex- 
pended for  each  item  of  overhead. 
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4.  A  Three  Year  Analysis 

Following  the  above  plan  we  have  computed  our  overhead  ex- 
pense accounts  from  actual  experience  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  result  is  given  in  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of 
cents  in  every  dollar  of  sales  that  is  expended  for  each  overhead 
expense  account: 

Account  1919  1918  1917 

Salaries    202  .181  .182 

Commissions   0013  .0016  .001 

Legal  and  Accounting 003  .0036  .005 

Advertising .02  .013  .011 

Printing  and   Stationery 006  .0054  .0016 

Postage 0035  .0035  .0052 

Telegraph   and   Telephones 0035  .0036  .006 

Travel  Expense  0016  .0016  .001 

General  Expense  0046  .005  .002 

Administrative   Auto    0116  .0144  .0177 

Damage  Claims  Settled 017  .027  .038 

Totals  2741         .2597         .2705 

It  wlil  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  variation  in  the 
percentage  cost  of  the  different  items  from  year  to  year  is  very 
small.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  selling  price  has  been 
steadily  raised  to  meet  rising  costs.  Had  our  selling  price  remained 
the  same  during  the  three  year  period,  then  our  percentage  of  over- 
head would  have  mounted  steadily  and  soon  wiped  out  any  margin 
of  profit. 

5.  Some  Items  Oinitted 

Since  many  truckmen  have  their  offices  in  their  homes,  we  have 
omitted  office  rent,  heat,  light,  depreciation  on  office  equipment  and 
insurance  on  office  equipment. 

Compensation  insurance  for  helpers  on  trucks  and  office  em- 
ployees has  also  been  omitted. 

The  table  makes  no  allowance  for  interest  on  borrowed  money 
(if  necessity  requires  us  to  borrow  mttney  with  which  to  run  our 
business) ,  federal  and  state  taxes,  dividends  to  stockholders,  or  any 
sum  to  create  a  surplus  to  capital  account. 
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6.  An  Illustration 

Selling  price  less  direct  cost  and  overhead  cost  equals  profit. 

The  figures  in  paragraph  4,  show  our  overhead  to  be  about  28%. 
Let  us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that  our  direct  costs 
amount  to  60%.  We  do  a  moving  for  $100.  Our  selling  price  is 
then  100%  or  $100,  our  direct  cost  60%  or  $60,  and  our  overhead 
cost  28%  or  $28.    The  remainder  $12  is  then  profit. 

(It  must  be  remembered  that  the  items  omitted  from  our  table 
as  given  in  paragraph  5,  such  as  office  expense,  compensation  in- 
surance, taxes,  interest,  dividends,  etc.,  must  be  deducted  from,  this 
$12  before  we  arrive  at  the  actual  profit.) 

7.  Finding  the  Selling  Price 

Let  us  approach  the  problem  from  another  angle.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  former  years  after  we  have  deducted  our  direct  and  over- 
head costs  we  have  been  left  a  profit  of  12%.  Continued  rising 
costs  have  nearly  wiped  out  this  pi'ofit  and  we  desire  to  arrive  at 
a  selling  price  that  will  still  yield  us  a  profit  of  12%  after  payment 
of  our  direct  and  overhead  costs.  In  other  words,  how  much  must 
our  selling  price  be  to  pay  our  60%  direct  costs,  28%  overhead  and 
leave  us  a  12%  profit? 

Let  us  work  out  a  concrete  problem.  Suppose  the  direct  cost  of 
operating  a  truck  for  one  day  is  $36.00.  We  have  already  decided 
that  our  direct  costs  are  60%.  If  60%  of  our  selling  price  is  $36, 
then  1%  must  be  1/60  of  $36,  or  60  cents.  If  one  per  cent,  of  our 
selling  price  is  60  cents  we  can  proceed: 

Selling  price  100%    (100  x. 60) $60.00 

Direct  Cost  60%    (60x.60) $36.00 

Overhead  28%    (28x.60) 16.80 

52.80 

Totals  $  7.20 

Sixty  Dollars  is  then  the  desired  sales  price  for  a  truck  for  one 
day  to  yield  us  12%.  From  this  profit  must  of  course  be  deducted 
the  items  given  in  paragraph  5  as  omitted  from  our  table  in  which 
we  arrived  at  the  figure  of  28%  for  overhead. 

8.  A  $35,000  Business 

Suppose  the  total  yearly  sales  for  a  business  owned  by  Mr.  X 
amount  to  $35,000.  Assuming  that  his  percentage  for  various  over- 
head items  is  the  same  as  in  our  table  for  the  year  1919,  we  find 
that  Mr.  X  will  expend  during  the  year  the  following  amounts : 
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Salaries  $  7,070.00 

Commissions  45.50 

Legal  and  Accounting 105.00 

Advertising 700.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 210.00 

Postage 122.50 

Telegraph  and  Telephones 122.50 

Travel   56.00 

General  161.00 

Administrative  Auto 406.00 

Damage  Claims  Settled 595.00 

Total    $  9,59?.50 

9.  A  $50,000  Business 

Under  the  same  conditions  we  find  Mr.  Y  paying  out  the  follow- 
ing sums  for  his  $50,000  business: 

Salaries     $10,100.00 

Commissions  65.00 

Legal  and  Accounting 150.00 

Advertising 1,000.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 300.00 

Postage  175.00 

Teleiraph   and  Telephones 175.00 

Travel    80.00 

General   230.00 

Administrative  Auto !-..  580.00 

Damage  Claims  Settled  850.00 

Total    $13,705.00 

10.  A  $100,000  Business 

And  Mr.  Z's  yearly  sales  of  $100,000  causes  him  to  spend  the 
following : 

Salaries  $20,000.00 

Commissions  130.00 

Legal  and  Accounting 300.00 

Advertising 2,000.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 600.00 

Postage  350.00 
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Telegraph  and  Telephones 350.00 

Travel   160.00 

General   460.00 

Administrative  Auto  1,160.00 

Damage  Claims  Settled 1,700.00 

Total    $27,410.00 

11.  Variation  of  Overhead  Items 

Many  truckmen  in  checking  up  our  overhead  costs  will  find  that 
their  percentages  on  some  items  of  overhead  expense  are  not  quite 
as  large  as  those  in  our  table,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  will  find 
that  a  greater  percentage  is  spent  on  other  items.  We  helieve  that 
these  differences  will  equalize  one  another  and  that  the  sum  total 
will  be  very  close  to  that  which  we  have  given. 

12.  A  Vital  Question 

A  certain  truckman  purchased  a  truck  three  years  ago  for  $5,700. 
During  the  three  years  the  truck  has  been  kept  busy.  The  revenue 
from  the  truck  has  enabled  the  truckman  to  pay  his  bills  for  tires, 
oil,  gasoline;  pay  his  labor  and  return  to  him  a  fair  living.  The 
truck  is  sent  on  a  long  trip,  is  struck  by  an  express  train  and  ba- 
comes  a  total  wreck.  The  insurance  company  promptly  pays  the 
$3,500  insurance  carried  on  the  truck.  Now  the  situation  is  this: 
The  truckman  has  $3,500  and  he  must  have  a  truck  costing  nearly 
$6,000  before  he  can  start  business  again. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Five  years  ago  a  truckman  purchased 
a  truck  for  $5,500.  During  the  five  years  the  truck  has  been  kept 
busy,  all  bills  paid  and  the  truckman  making  a  living  on  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  operation  of  the  truck.  It  has  now  reached 
the  stage  when  it  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  do  the  work  the 
truckman  demands.  The  truck  company  will  allow  $1,000  for  the 
truck  on  a  trade-in.  How  is  the  truckman  to  purchase  a  new  truck 
for  $6,500  with  which  to  run  his  business? 

Conditions  like  the  two  cases  above  are  cropping  up  every  day. 
What  vital  principle  of  running  a  business  have  these  men  ignored? 

They  have  completely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  revenue  from 
these  trucks  should  not  only  have  paid  their  bills,  paid  their  men 
and  paid  them  a  living,  but  that  they   should   also  have  earned 
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enough  to  enable  them  to  set  aside  a  certain  sum  each  year  as  a 
reserve  for  depreciation. 

If  each  of  the  truckmen  in  the  two  cases  mentioned  had  obeyed 
this  basic  law  of  financing  how  different  their  unfortunate  condi- 
tion might  have  been.  With  the  money  paid  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  with  their  fund  for  depreciation  the  new  truck  could  have 
been  quickly  bought  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the 
truckman  to  mortgage  his  future  or  .go  out  of  business. 

13.  The  Silent  Partner 

Everyone  knows  that  if  he  starts  in  business — let  us  say  the 
trucking  business — and  an  outside  party  invests  say  $1,000  in  that 
business,  that  this  outside  party  or  silent-partner  expects  to  receive 
interest  on  his  investment.  The  truck  or  trucks,  therefore,  must 
not  only  bring  in  a  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  their  upkeep  and 
make  a  return  to  the  active  partner,  but  they  must  also  pay  to  the 
silent  partner  interest  on  this  thousand  dollars.  If  this  silent  part- 
ner is  entitled  to  a  certain  charge  for  the  use  of  his  money,  surely 
the  truckman  himself  should  expect  to  receive  the  same  return 
should  he  invest  his  own  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  trucks  or 
business. 

So  we  will  see  that  in  the  two  cases  cited  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, the  two  truckmen  not  only  failed  to  have  their  equipment 
bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  provide  reserves  for  depreciation,  but 
neither  of  them  received  any  return  on  the  money  originally  in- 
vested in  the  equipment. 

14.  Conclusion 

How  often  do  we  hear  business  men  say  they  get  a  certain 
amount  for  a  job  and  that  the  job  only  costs  them  a  certain  sum. 
And  frequently  we  find  that  this  so-called  cost  is  really  only  the 
direct  cost.  The  remainder  they  erroneously  refer  to  as  profit.  In 
this  booklet  we  have  tried  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  counting  on 
profit  until  the  direct  costs,  overhead  costs,  interest  on  investment, 
reserves  for  depreciation,  taxes  and  every  cost  directly  or  indirectly 
chargeable,  have  been  deducted. 

It  is  the  fact  that  so  many  truckmen  stop  to  figure  profit  before 
they  have  gone  all  the  way  down  this  line  of  direct  and  overhead 
charges,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  find  that  they  have  not 
made  a  profit  such  as  the  amount  of  their  business  justifies.  The 
costs  which  they  have  omitted  to  figure  on,  soon  wipe  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  profit  they  believed  was  theirs. 
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Mr.  Wood — Mr.  Cotter,  is  it  in  order  to  make  any  re- 
marks on  this  subject?  , 

Chairman  Cotter — You  may  say  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Wood — In  commenting  on  Mr.  Miller's  paper,  I 
want  to  say  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  others  besides 
the  members  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Committee  are  giv- 
ing these  matters  thought.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance 
that  no  matter  how  we  agure  our  problems,  we  nearly 
always  come  to  about  the  same  conclusions,  no  matter 
from  what  angle  we  take  them,  we  get  nearly  the  same 
answer.  Now,  this  overhead  proposition  is,  I  might  say, 
the  most  important  item  of  expense  in  our  business.  We 
have  neglected  it  heretofore  I  think,  and  I  believe  that 
business  men  generally  have  neglected  it.  We  must  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  profit,  or  a  percentage  of  profit 
added  to  the  actual  direct  cost  of  something,  is  the  fair 
way  to  calculate.  We  must  always  include  overhead,  and, 
if  we  omit  overhead,  we  are  not  only  likely  to  fail  to  get 
a  profit  on  the  transaction,  but  we  may  fail  to  get  a  profit 
on  our  entire  business  operations. 

I  have  prepared  a  little  paper  on  "Overhead",  with  a 
picture  of  an  Octopus  on  the  outside  of  the  cover.  There 
are  a  lot  of  them  here  on  the  platform — take  them  and 
read  them  over.  This  little  paper  isn't  a  joke.  I  have 
written  it  in  a  more  or  less  humorous  way,  but  it  isn't 
exactly  a  joke.  It  is  a  menace  to  our  business  to  neglect 
this  Octopus.  Let  us  all  consider  this  matter  deeply,  and 
don't  forget  in  the  general  expense — (of  course,  the  fig- 
ures are  going  to  vary  in  each  locality  and  each  individual 
experience)  that  Overhead  consists  of  more  than  one- 
third  the  entire  expense  of  our  business  operations. 

Chairman  Cotter — Pardon  me  Mr.  Wood,  I  think  it 
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would  be  in  order  for  us  to  pass  "A  Fish  Story"  out  to 
the  members  who  haven't  them. 

At  this  time  all  the  members  who  did  not  have  this 
pamphlet,  came  up  to  the  platform  and  got  one. 

Me.  Wood — We  will  take  the  Cartage  Department  as 
an  example.  Suppose  we  get  the  percentage  of  space 
occupied  by  that  department  as  related  to  the  total  space 
in  the  plant,  I  mean  available  space.  Then,  we  take  the 
volume  of  business  done  in  that  department  as  related  to 
the  total  volume  of  business  in  all  departments  and  put- 
ting those  two  percentages  together,  we  divide  them  by 
two  and  we  get  a  mean  percentage  figure  with  which  we 
divide  the  entire  overhead  expense  and  we  apply  the  per- 
centage applicable  to  that  department  to  it. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Cartage,  my  individual  experi- 
ence has  been  that  that  amounted  to  over  10.4  percent  for 
cartage  alone.  Of  course,  the  storage  will  carry  the  larger 
percentage  of  overhead,  and  other  departments  smaller 
percentages  according  to  the  volume  and  space  occupied. 

Mr.  Frost — Mr.  Wood,  do  you  take  a  percentage  on  the 
gross  income 

Mr.  Wood — I  was  just  explaining;  you  take  the  total 
earnings  in  all  your  departments — the  entire  business 
operations,  let's  say  it  is  $100,000, — suppose  you  do 
$30,000  worth  of  cartage,  in  other  words,  your  cartage 
department  earns  $30,000.  Now,  then,  you  have  got  30% 
cartage  in  volume — volume  of  business.  Then,  we  will  say 
10%  of  space  in  the  plant  is  ocupied  by  the  cartage  de- 
partment for  wagons,  etc., — you  combine  the  10%  and  the 
30%,  space  and  volume,  and  you  get  a  mean  average  of 
20%. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  I  think  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  that  will  come  up  a  little  later. 
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Mr.  Wood — That  is  all  explained  in  the  "Cost  Account- 
ing Outline." 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Morris,  President  of  The  Na- 
tional Furniture  Warehousemen's  Association,  just  spoke 
to  me  with  reference  to  several  points  along  the  line  of 
overhead,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Morris  make  a  few 
remarks  concerning  same. 

Mr,  Morris — Gentlemen,  a  thought  just  flashed  across 
my  mind  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Cotter  leaned  over  to 
me  and  stated  that  the  reimbursement  of  the  committee 
was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  general  amount  of 
knowledge  which  the  Committee  gets  by  discussing  the 
subjects.  I  said,  there  was  one  angle  that  was  probably 
overlooked  that  the  Committee  might  of  itself  become  sat- 
urated with  the  idea  of  overhead,  and  then,  just  what  that 
overhead  is.  But,  unless  his  competitor  figures  that  over- 
head in  his  quoting  of  prices,  it  isn't  of  much  value  to 
even  the  Committee.  Consequently,  in  disseminating  this 
cost  accounting  and  cost  finding  to  warehousemen  every- 
where, it  gets  his  competitors  thinking  of  overhead,  and 
he  naturally  adds  that  to  his  cost  of  doing  business,  with 
the  result  that  everybody  will  quote  higher  rates,  and,  in 
that  way  we  will  all  get  a  larger  return  on  our  investment 
and  the  committee  will  naturally  get  the  return  from  that 
angle  that  they  would  not  get  if  they  kept  this  informa- 
tion to  themselves.  The  spreading  of  this  report  to  my 
mind,  sends  everyone  of  us  home  thinking  of  adding  over- 
head to  our  general  expense  with  a  more  intense  applica- 
tion than  we  ever  would  think  of  if  it  wasn't  brought  so 
concretely  to  our  notice. 

Chairman  Cotter— Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  with  costs 
alone.  The  method  of  arriving  at  your  percentage  of 
profit,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  various  classes 
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and  sizes  of  lots  in  computing  your  selling  price  has  not 
been  gone  into  as  yet.  John  Bekins  has  some  valuable 
information  for  us  along  that  line.  I  want  to  explain  also 
that  we  just  want  to  get  this  before  us  this  morning,  so 
that  we  can  go  into  it  intensively  this  afternoon,  and  have 
a  general  discussion  on  each  item.  We  want  to  get  the 
outline  now,  and  we  will  go  into  it  more  thoroughly  this 
afternoon.    Mr.  John  Bekins. 

Mr.  Keenan— It  isn't  necessary  to  stand  up,  John ;  we 
can  see  you. 

Mr.  John  Bekins — In  order  to  make  you  gentlemen 
feel  more  at  home  I  will  unwrap  this  package  paper  on 
which  I  have  a  few  figures.  (Laughter.)  It  is  rather 
fortunate  that  these  tables  and  figures  have  been  printed 
in  the  Bulletins  so  as  to  give  us  a  little  idea  of  what  they 
look  like.  Unfortunately,  we  haven't  enough  space  up 
here  to  line  this  all  up.  It  looks  as  though  we  ought  to 
have  this  displayed  a  little  more  prominently  so  that  you 
can  all  follow  out  what  I  will  try  and  convey  to  you,  be- 
cause this  way  I  fear  you  will  not  get  the  benefit  of  very 
many  of  the  remarks  I  might  make. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  BASE  RATE  TABLE 

By  Mr.  John  Bekins 

explanation  op  tables 

To  study  the  fundamentals  and  the  base  rate  for  household  goods, 

please  lead  your  eyes  to  exhibit  "A"  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a 

"Son  of  the  Base"  on  which  our  merchandise  guide  is  built,  having 

the  same  percentage  steps  carried  on  to  higher  classes. 

Exhibit  "B"  expounds  the  principle  on  which  the  table  is  based. 
No.  1.     Represents  the  aisle  space  used  in  per  cent,  of  the  space 
used  by  the  lot  of  goods. 

No.  2.  Width  of  aisle  is  four  and  one-half  feet.  Each  lot  of 
goods  is  charged  with  one-half  the  aisle  directly  in  front  of  it. 

No.  3.  Represents  the  maximum  width  to  which  goods  should  be 
piled  in  their  respective  depths. 
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No.  4.  Represents  the  depth  of  pile  in  which  goods  should  be 
piled,  allowing  the  least  amount  of  waste. 

No.  5.  Represents  the  maximum  (excepting  the  largest  lots) 
amount  of  cubic  feet  of  goods  that  should  be  piled  in  their  re- 
spective depths,  to  attain  the  greatest  efficiency. 

No.  6.  The  height,  we  find  that  average  goods  will  pile,  naming 
ten-foot  ceiling  as  the  maximum. 

No.  7.    Represents  the  per  cent,  of  loss  chargeable  to  pile  height. 

No.  8.     An  arbitrary  charge  to  small  volume. 

No.  9.     Total  percentage  loss. 

No.  10.     Mean  points  advanced  above  the  base. 

No.  11.  Classes  per  cubic  foot  as  charged  for  a  base,  graduat- 
ing proportionately  to  take  up  the  loss,  and  to  balance  with  the 
greater  cost  of  the  smaller  lots. 

Exhibit  "C",  the  column  "Base",  is  the  direct  result  obtained 
from  Exhibit  "B",  where  we  allow  20  cubic  feet  for  50c,  or  class 
"b"  at  .02y2C  per  cubic  foot.  Then  splits  are  made  to  class  "X", 
where  we  allow  40  cubic  feet  for  85c,  or  .0216c  per  cubic  foot.  From 
this,  splits  down  to  "T",  allowing  70  cubic  feet  for  $1.35  and  so  on 
down  with  a  gradual  decrease  on  the  rate  per  cubic  foot,  as  the  lots 
increase  in  size  until  we  reach  the  maximum  of  900  cubic  feet,  after 
which  the  base  rate  of  .00854  per  cubic  foot  is  used. 

Points  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  all  respectively  10%,  20'/o,  30%,  etc.,  ad- 
vanced above  the  base  (excepting  the  splitting  of  nickels) .  From 
these  classes  one  is  able  to  choose  the  class  under  which  he  wishes 
to  operate  in  order  to  bring  the  desired  returns. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS   STORAGE  BASE  RATE  TABLE 


Cubic  foot  rates  are  herein  graduated  in  10%  points  from  the 

Base  1,  or  .008640c  per  cubic  foot. 
Rate 

per  Cu.  Ft.  Class  Points 

.005184 "E"    4 

.006048 ''F"     3 

.006912 "G" 2 

.007776 "H"    1 

.008640 "I"     Base 

.009504 "J"     1 
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Kate 

per  Cu.  Ft.  Class 

.010368 "K" 

.011232 "L" 

.012096 "M" 

.012960 "N" 

.012824 "O" 

.014688 "P" 

.015552 "Q" 

.016416..; "R" 

.017280 "S" 

.018144 "T" 

.019008 "U" 

.019872 "V" 

.020736 "W" 

.0216  "X" 

.022464 "Y" 

.023328 "Z" 

.024192 a 

.025056 ■  b 

.025920 c 


Points 

....  2 

....  3 

....  4 

...  5 

...  6 

....  7 

....  8 

...  9 

...  10 

....  11 

....  12 

...  13 
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C 
POINTS  BELOW  BASE  POINTS  ABOVE  BASE 

Cu.  Ft.   -2     -1       Base     1  2  R  a 


20 

.40 

.45 

"b"   .50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

25 

.45 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

30 

.50 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

35 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

40 

.65 

.75 

X—  .85 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

45 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1125 

50 

.75 

.85 

.95 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

55 

.85 

.95 

1.05 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1:45 

60 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

65 

1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.75 

70 

1.05 

1.20 

T— 1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

75 

1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

1.55 

1.70 

1.80 

1.95 

80 

1.15 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.00 

85 

1.20 

1.35 

1.50 

1.65 

1.80 

1.95 

2.10 

90 

1.25 

1.40 

1.55 

1.70 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

95 

1.20 

1.45 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.10 

2.25 

100 

1.35 

1.50 

1.65 

1.80 

2.00 

2.15 

2.30 

110 

1.40 

1.55 

Q— 1.70 

1.90 

2.05 

2.20 

2.40 

120 

1.45 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.15 

2.35 

2.50 

130 

1.50 

1.70 

1.90 

2.10 

2.30 

2.45 

2.65 

140 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.60 

2.80 

150 

1.70 

1.90 

2.10 

2.30 

2.50 

2.75 

2.95 

160 

1,75 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

2.65 

2.85  . 

8.10 

170 

1.85 

2.05 

2.30 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.20 

180 

1.90 

2.15 

2.40 

2.65 

2.90 

3.10 

3.35 

190 

2.00 

2.25 

N— 2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

205 

2.10 

2.35 

2.60 

2.85 

3.10 

3.40 

3.65 

220 

2.15 

2.45 

2.70 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.80^ 

236 

2.25 

2.50 

2.80 

3.10 

3.35 

3.65 

3.90 

250 

2.30 

2.60 

2.90 

3.20 

3:50 

3.75 

4.05 

265 

2.40 

2.70 

3.00 

3.30 

3.60 

3.90 

4120 

280 

2.50 

2.85 

3.15  ■ 

3.45 

3.80 

4.10 

4.40 
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POINTS  BELOW  BASE 

POINTS  ABOVE 

BASE 

Cu.  Ft. 

-2 

-1 

Base 

1 

2 

3 

4 

295 

2.65 

2.95 

3.30 

3.60 

3.95 

4.30 

4.60 

310 

2.75 

3.10 

3.45 

3.80 

4.15 

4.50 

4.80 

320 

2.90 

3.25 

L— 3.60 

3.95 

4.30 

4.65 

5.05 

340 

2.95 

3.35 

3.70 

4.05 

4.45 

4.80 

5.20 

360 

3.05 

3.40 

3.80 

4.20 

4.55 

4.95 

5.30 

380 

3.10 

3.50 

3.90 

4.30 

4.65 

5.05 

5.45 

400 

3.20 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

420 

3.30 

3.75 

4.15 

4.55 

5.00 

5.35 

5.80 

440 

3.45 

3.85 

4.30 

4.75 

5.15 

5.60 

6.00 

460 

3.55 

4.00 

4.45 

4.90 

5.35 

5.80 

6.25 

480 

3.70 

4.15 

4.60 

5.05 

5.50 

6.00 

6.45 

500 

3.80 

4.30 

J— 4.75 

5.25 

5.70 

6.20 

6.65 

526 

3.95 

4.45 

4.95 

5.45 

5.95 

6.45 

6.95 

550 

4.15 

4.65 

5.15 

5.65 

6.20 

6.70 

7.20 

575 

4.30 

4.80 

5.35 

5.90 

6.40 

6.95 

7.50 

600 

4.45 

5.00 

5.55 

6.10 

6.65 

7.20 

7.75 

-  625 

4.60 

5.20 

5.75 

6.35 

6.90 

7.50 

8.05 

650 

4.75 

5.35 

5.95 

6.55 

7.15 

7.75 

8.35 

675 

4.90 

5.55 

6.15 

6.75 

7.40 

8.00 

8.61 

700 

5.10 

5.70 

6.35 

7.00 

7.60 

8.25 

8.90 

720 

5.25 

5.90 

6.55 

7.20 

7.85 

8.50 

9.15 

750 

5.40 

6.10 

6.75 

7.45 

8.10 

8.75 

9.45 

780 

5.55 

6.25 

6.95 

7.65 

8.35 

9.05 

9.70 

810 

5.70 

6.45 

7.15 

7.85 

8.60 

9.30 

10.00 

840  . 

5.90 

6.60 

7.35 

8.10 

8.80 

9.55 

10.30 

900 

6.25 

7.00 

1—7.80 

8.60 

9.35 

10.15 

10.90 

937 

6.50 

7.30 

8.10 

8.90 

9.70 

10.50 

11.35 

975 

6.75 

7.60 

8.40 

9.25 

10.10 

10.95 

11.80 

1013 

7.00 

7.90 

8.75 

9.65 

10.50 

11.50 

12.25 

1050 

7.25 

8.20 

9.10 

10.00 

10.90 

11.80 

12.70 

1087 

7.50 

8.45 

9.40 

10.35 

11.25 

12.20 

13.15 

1125 

7.80 

8.75 

9.70 

10.70 

11.65 

12.65 

13.60 

1170 

8.10 

9.10 

10.10 

11.10 

12.15 

13.10 

14.15 

1215 

8.40 

9.45 

10.50 

11.55 

12.60 

i3.60 

14.70 
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POINTS  BELOW  BASE 

POINTS  ABOVE  BASE 

Cu.  Ft. 

-2 

-1 

Base 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1260 

8.70 

9.80 

10.90 

12.00 

13.10 

14.15 

15.25 

1305 

9.00 

10.15 

11.25 

12.40 

13.55 

14.65 

15.80 

1350 

9.35 

10.50 

11.65 

12.85 

14.00 

15.15 

16.30 

1395 

9.65 

10.85 

12.05 

13.25 

14.45 

15.65 

16.85 

1440 

9.95 

11.20 

12.45 

13.70 

14.90 

17.15 

17.40 

1485 

10.25 

11.50 

12.85 

14.10 

15.10 

16.65 

17.95 

1530 

10.60 

11.90 

13.20 

14.55 

15.85 

17.15 

18.50 

1575 

10.90 

12.25 

13.60 

14.95 

16.30 

17.65 

19.05 

1620 

11.20 

12.60 

14.00 

15.40 

16.80 

18.15 

19.60 

1665 

11.50 

12.95 

14.40 

15.80 

17.25 

18.70 

20.15 

1710 

11.80 

13.30 

14.75 

16.25 

17.70 

19.20 

20.70 

1755 

12.15 

13.65 

15.15 

16.70 

18.20 

19.70 

21.20 

1800 

12.45 

14.00 

15.55 

17.10 

18.65 

20.20 

21.75 

i845 

12.75 

14.35 

15.95 

17.55 

19.10 

20.70 

22.30 

1890 

13.10 

14.70 

16.30 

17.91 

19.60 

21.20 

22.81 

1935 

13.40 

15.05 

16.70 

18.40 

20.05 

21.70 

23.40 

1980 

13.70 

15.40 

17.10 

18.80 

20.55 

22.20 

23.95 

2025 

14.00 

15.75 

17.50 

19.25 

21.00 

'  22.70 

24.50 

2070 

14.30 

16.10 

17.90 

19.70 

21.45 

23.24 

25.05 

Cu.  Ft. 

5 

6 

■7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

l.OO 

25 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

30 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

1.45 

1.50 

40 

1.30 

1.35 

1.45 

1.55 

1.60 

1.70 

-  45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.55 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

50 

1.45 

1.50 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

55 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.90 

2.00 

2.10 

60 

1.75 

1.85 

1.95 

2.05 

2.20 

2.30 

65 

1.85 

2.00 

2.15 

2.25 

2.40 

2.50 

70 

2.05 

2.15 

2.30 

2.45 

2.55 

2.70 

75 

2.10 

2.25 

2.40 

2.50 

2.65 

2.80 

80 

2.20- 

2.30 

2.45 

2.60 

2.75 

2.90 

85 

2.25 

2.40 

2.55 

2.70 

2.85 

3.00 

90 

2.35 

2.50 

2.65 

2A0 

2.95 

3.10 
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Cu.Ft.  5  6  7  8 


10 


95 

2.40 

2.55 

2.70 

2.90 

3.05 

3.20 

100 

2.50 

2.65 

2.80 

3.00 

3.15 

3.30 

110 

2.55 

2.70 

2.90 

3.05 

3.25 

3.40 

120 

2.70 

2.90 

3.05 

3.25 

3.40 

3.60 

130 

2.85 

3.05 

3.25 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

140 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

IffO 

3.15 

3.35 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

160 

3.30 

3.50 

3.75 

3.95 

4.20 

4.40 

170 

3.45 

3.70 

3.90 

4.15 

4.35 

4.60 

180 

3.60 

3.80 

4.10 

4.30 

4.55 

4.80 

190 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

200 

3.90 

4.10 

4.40 

4.70 

4.95 

5.20 

220 

4.05 

4.30 

4.60 

4.85 

5.15 

5.40 

235 

4.20 

4.50 

4.75 

5.05 

5.30 

5.60 

250 

4.35 

4.65 

4.95 

5.20 

5.50 

5.80 

265 

4.50 

4.80 

5.10 

5.40 

4.70 

6.00 

280 

4.75 

5.05 

5.35 

5.65 

6.00 

6.30 

295 

4.95 

5.30 

5.60 

5.95 

6.25 

6.60. 

310 

5.20 

5.50 

5.90 

6.20 

6.55 

6.90 

320 

5.40 

5.75 

6.10 

6.50 

6.85 

7.20 

340 

5.55 

5.90 

6.30 

6.65 

7.05 

7.40 

360 

5.70 

6.10 

6.45 

6.85 

7.20 

7.60 

380 

5.85 

6.25 

6.65 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

400 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

420 

6.25 

6.65 

7.05 

7.45 

7.90 

8.30 

440 

6.45 

6.90 

7.30 

7.75 

8.15 

8.60 

460 

6.70 

7.10 

7.60 

8.00 

8.45 

8.90 

480 

7.10 

7.35 

7.80 

8.30 

8.75 

9.20 

BOO 

7.15 

7.60 

8.10 

8.55 

9.05 

9.50 

525 

7.45 

7.90 

8.40 

8.90 

9.40 

9.90 

550 

7.75 

8.25 

8.75 

9.30 

9.80 

10.30 

575 

8.05 

8.55 

9.10 

9.65 

10.15 

10.70 

600 

8.35 

8.90 

9.45 

10.00 

10.55 

11.10 

625 

8.60 

9.40 

9.80 

10.35 

10.95 

11.50 

650 

8.95 

9.50 

10.10 

10.70 

11.30 

11.90 

675 

9.25 

9.85 

10.45 

11.05 

11.70 

12:80 

700 

9.55 

10.15 

10.80 

11.45 

12.05 

12.70 

720 

9.85 

10.50 

11.15 

11.80 

12.45 

ig.io 
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Cu.  Ft.  5  6  7  8  9  10 


750 

10.15 

10.80 

11.60 

12.15 

12.85 

13.50 

780 

10.45 

11.10 

11.80 

12.50 

13.20 

13.90 

810 

10.75 

11.45 

12.15 

12.85 

13.60 

14.30 

840 

11.05 

11.75 

12.50 

13.25 

13.95 

14.70 

870 

11.40 

12.15 

12.90 

13.70 

14.45 

15.20 

900 

11.70 

12.50 

13.25 

14.05 

14.80 

15.60 

937 

12.15 

12.95 

13.75 

14.55 

15.40 

16.20 

975 

12.65 

13.50 

14.30 

15.15 

16.00 

16.80 

1013 

13.15 

14.00 

14.90 

15.75 

16.60 

17.50 

1050 

13.60 

14.50 

15.40 

16.30 

17.25 

18.20 

1087 

14.10 

15.05 

15.95 

16.90 

17.85 

18.80 

1125 

14.60 

15.55 

16.55 

17.50 

18.45 

19.40 

1170 

15.15 

16.20 

17.20 

18.20 

19.20 

20.20 

1215 

15.75 

16.80 

17.85 

18.90 

19.95 

21.00 

1260 

16.35 

17.40 

18.50 

19.60 

20.70 

21.80 

1305 

16.90 

18.05 

19.15 

20.30 

21.40 

22.50 

1350 

17.50 

18.65 

19.80 

21.00 

22.15 

23.50 

1395 

18.10 

19.30 

20.50 

21.70 

22.90 

24.10 

1440 

18.20 

19.90 

21.15 

22.40 

23.65 

24.90 

1495 

19.25 

20.55 

21.80 

23.10 

24.35 

25.70 

1530 

19.85 

21.15 

22.50 

23.80 

25.10 

26.40 

1575 

20.40 

21.80 

23.15 

24.50 

25.85 

27.20 

1620 

21.00 

22.40 

23.80 

25.20 

26.60 

28.00 

1665 

21.60 

23.00 

24.45 

25.98 

27.35 

28.80 

1710 

22.15 

23.65 

25.15 

26.60 

28.05 

29.50 

1755 

22.75 

24.25 

25.80 

27.30 

28.80 

30.30 

1800 

23.35 

24.90 

26.45 

28.00 

29.55 

31.10 

1845 

23.90 

25.50 

27.10 

28.70 

30.30 

31.90 

1890 

24.50 

26.15 

27.80 

29.40 

31.00 

32.60 

1935 

25.05 

26.75 

28.45 

30.10 

31.75 

33.40 

1980 

25.65 

27.40 

29.10 

30.80 

32.50 

34.20 

2025 

26.25 

28.00 

29.75 

31.50 

33.25 

35.00 

2070 

26.85 

28.60 

30.40 

32.20 

.    34.00 

35.80 

First  of  all,  gentlemen,  I  was  attracted  by  the  report  of 
the  Household  Committee  when  they  designated  the  build- 
ing as  50x100,  and  I  then  wondered  as  to  whether  they 
tried  in  any  way  to  outline  it  like  an  architect  would  in 
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order  to  place  the  different  percentages  of  household 
goods  which  naturally  are  offered  to  a  warehouseman  to 
store  away,  and  that  might  be  one  of  the  first  things  that 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  so  as  to  make  sure  that  that  comes 
in  the  record,  and  just  simply  give  you  what  we  in  Omaha 
found  the  inventory  to  be  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  1919. 

Goods  of  the  quantity  taking  up  cubic  feet  from  1,100 
to  2,600  cubic  feet  we  found  9%.  That  is,  of  the  total 
space  of  floor  space  that  they  did  occupy.  From  850  cuTjic 
feet  to  1,100  cubic  feet,  8%.  From  700  cubic  feet  to  850 
cubic  feet,  7%.  From  500  cubic  feet  to  700  cubic  feet, 
25%.  From  300  cubic  feet  to  500  cubic  feet,  17l/2%- 
From  200  cubic  feet  to  300  cubic  feet,  15%,  and  from  100 
cubic  feet  to  200  cubic  feet,  9l/2%>  and,  up  to  100  cubic 
feet,  approximately  9%. 

Assuming  that  we  would  buy  out  or  take  over  from 
another  warehouse  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  it  would 
naturally  be  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  just  learn  the  quantity 
of  each  particular  lot  that  we  would  take  over,  and  in  that 
way,  then  after  we  had  the  quantity,  we  would  outline 
our  warehouse  in  order  to  get  the  most  benefit  out  of  the 
floor  space  occupied. 

You  may  remember,  those  that  have  seen  the  picture 
in  the  Bulletin  just  approximately  the  outlines  of  it,  so 
that  if  you  are  unable  to  see  this  chart,  you  still  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  what  I  wish  to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  given  you  the  aisle  space 
which  we  figure  as  41/2  feet— to  the  left  of  the  coluran 
there  (indicating)  gives  the  percentage  of  space  then 
used  for  aisleage.  The  next  blocks  that  you  see  there 
(indicating)  is  the  space  that  we  would  stow  away  for  the 
quantities  of  goods  that  we  would  place  there,  taking  the 
least  amount  of  aisle  space,  after  which,  number  six, 
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(indicating)  we  have  made  the  pile  hitherto  which  the 
small  quantities  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  are  ordinarily 
piled,  and  then,  the  space  lost  you  will  iind  in  column 
seven  (indicating)  which  in  the  first  item  there  is  100%. 
Number  eight  (indicating)  is  the  small  volume  charge 
which  is  arbitrary,  or,  making  a  total  charge  of  204%, 
or,  in  other  words,  nineteen  points  above  the  base. 

Now,  referring  to  the  base,  we  in  the  Central  West  use 
what  we  call  the  Central  Warehousemn's  Club  Rate  Base. 
The  starting  of  that  was,  or  rather  the  base  was,  .00864 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  which  we  then  called  class  "I."  This 
item  here,  (indicating),  .00864  gradually  grows  larger  in 
steps  of  10%.  In  other  words,  class  "J"  is  10%  higher 
than  class  "I,"  and  the  next  one  (indicating)  is  20% 
higher  than  class  "I,"  the  next  one  30%  higher  and  so  on, 
so  that  we  made  these  steps  in  just  exactly  10%  jumps. 
From  this  then  is  made  the  tables,  (indicating)  this 
would  be  the  base,  and  these  other  columns  (indicating) 
are  10%  points  each  above  the  base,  so  that  after  we  have 
concluded — after  we  in  other  words  found  from  our  cost 
finding  just  what  rate  we  should  have  to  operate  under, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  take  the  column 
that  we  found  to  be  the  right  one,  and  then  when  a  lot  of 
goods  would  be  offered  to  us  for  storage,  all  that  we 
would  need  to  do  is  to  follow  down  the  cubic  feet  that 
would  be  received,  and  the  rate  would  be  immediately 
opposite,  as  we  have  here  on  this  chart.  For  xample,  if 
we  just  simply  take  the  base,  if  310  cubic  feet  would  be 
offered  to  us,  the  storage  rate  on  that  would  be  $3.45. 
If  500  cubic  feet  would  be  offered  to  us,  the  rate  would 
just  follow  that  same  simple  process  by  just  simply  tak- 
ing the  310  cubic  feet  to  whatever  column  that  would  be, 
and  that  would  give  us  the  rate. 
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In  submitting  this  plan  to  the  committee,  the  questions 
that  we  need  to  answer  and  to  know  is,  as  to  whether  we 
are  on  the  right  base,  would  be  somewhat  on  the  follow- 
ing order :  "Is  it  right  and  proper  to  charge  5  cubic  feet 
to  the  billet,  or  100%  ?"  Following  that,  "Is  it  proper  to 
charge  40%  as  against  small  volume?"  If  that  be  the 
case,  then,  204%  would  be  the  proper  charge  as  against 
that,  which  then  would  bring  that  rate  per  cubic  foot  to 
close  "B"  (indicating)  or  21/2C  per  cubic  foot,  and  so  on 
down  the  line,  giving  the  entire  explanation  of  the  table 
in  the  same  manner. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  this  discussed  by  those  that  have 
studied  it  since  they  have  had  the  report  in  their  hands, 
and  no  doubt  have  their  ideas  framed  up,  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  here  to  be  walked  upon,  cussed,  or  anything  else 
that  you  may  choose.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Cotter — I  think  we  all  understand  that 
should  be  some  method  of  getting  a  uniform  charge  for 
our  cubic  space.  However,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say 
what  that  method  shall  be,  but  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
the  smaller  lots  require  more  space  in  the  actual  propor- 
tion to  the  cubical  size  than  the  larger  lots,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  some  work  for  you  in  the  future  years  to  work  out 
that  plan.  As  I  understand,  it  is  already  in  use  in  Chi- 
cago. They  make  a  greater  charge  for  small  lots  per  cubic 
foot  than  they  do  for  larger  ones.  Are  there  any  further 
remarks  ? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — I  believe  what  Mr.  Bekin  has  just 
presented  to  us  is  a  very  valuable  contribution.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  absorb  it  because  it  was  presented 
in  a  very  brief  way.  We  will  recognize  its  value  more  as 
we  Study  it  in  print.  This  is  a  step  forward  that  follows 
in  logical  sequence  to  the  report  of  the  Cost  Accounting 
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Committee.  In  that  report  if  you  followed  it  you  would 
see  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  the  cost  per 
cubic  foot  of  space.  This  is  a  recognition  that  the  cost 
per  cubic  foot  for  all  lots  of  goods  is  not  the  same.  In  the 
Cost  Accounting  Committee's  Report  they  arrive  at  the 
figure  like  15c  a  square  foot,  IV^c  per  cubic  foot  as  thte 
cost  of  space  in  today's  values.  Warehousemen  who  went 
into  business  with  a  warehouse  to  be  built  at  today's  value, 
if  they  attempted  to  charge  for  all  lots  of  goods  at  that 
rate,  would  not  be  following  a  proper  scientific  method, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  attempts,  I  think,  to  approach 
in  a  scientific  way  the  difference  in  cost  of  different  lots  of 
goods,  starting  with  this  little  lot  of  20  cubic  feet  and 
going  up  to  the  larger  lots.  In  the  same  way  the  very 
large  lots  might  be  stored  at  the  less  rate  than  the  IV2C 
cubic  foot  rate,  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  would  re- 
quire less  percentage  of  aisle  space.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  will  all  recognize  the  importance  of  this  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Bekins  more  and  more  as  we  study  it,  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  it  is  already  in  publication  in  the  Bulle- 
tin. I  presume  it  will  appear  in  the  annual  report  of  this 
Committee,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  discuss  this  so 
that  we  may  all  see  the  exact  system  he  has  worked  out 
here. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  just  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall,  that  this  matter  came  to  my  office  too  late  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  attach  Mr.  Begins'  matter  to  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Report,  for  further  consideration. 

While  some  pamphlets  are  being  distributed  I  will 
make  some  announcements.  Those  of  you  who  have  not 
registered,  you  will  find  the  register  toward  the  back  of 
the  room,  and  badges  there,  also. 
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The  Annual  Banquet  will  be  held  at  7 :00  P.  M.  today. 
The  tickets  are  on  sale  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  They  cost 
$3.00  each. 

I  also  want  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  Rotary 
Luncheon  at  the  Hotel  this  noon,  at  1:00  P.  M.,  in  the 
main  dining  room.  Special  tables  have  been  arranged 
for  Rotarians.  The  luncheon  will  be  held  promptly  at  1 
o'clock.    We  will  adjourn  here  about  ten  minutes  of  1. 

Mk.  Bekins — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  to  go  away  to  another  meeting  now, 
if  there  are  any  questions  that  you  may  ask,  why,  my  son 
Melvin  will  be  able  to  answer  them.  In  the  early  days  I 
used  to  drive  the  auto  myself.  Since  my  boys  have 
grown  up  I  find  they  can  drive  it  much  better  than  I  can.  I 
also  think  my  son  can  explain  this  matter  much  better 
than  I  can.     (Laughter.) 

Chairman  Cotter — Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  time 
Melvin  has  had  the  occasion  to  address  this  Convention, 
I  suggest  that  he  arise,  so  we  will  all  know  him.  We  all 
know  his  towering  father  so  well.  (Applause.) 
At  this  time  Mr.  Melvin  Bekins  arose. 
You  all  noticed  that  Mr.  Bekins  considered  his  son 
grown  up.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hard  job  for  a  father  to  con- 
sider his  boy  grown  up.     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Halverson 
on  "Helpful  Hints  for  Household  Goods  Warehousemen." 
Mr.  Halverson. 

Mr.  Halverson — It  may  occur  to  you  from  the  title  of 
this  discussion  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lot  of  helpful 
hints.  The  helpful  hints  are  in  my  mind  as  blank  as  the 
little  booklets  that  were  just  distributed  among  you.  The 
Committee  that  had  the  meeting  in  charge  asked  if  I 
would  have  some  part  on  the  program, — present  a  paper 
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or  something  like  that.  In  thinking  over  what  has  come 
before  the  Association  Meetings,  I  tried  to  arrive  at  some- 
thing that  had  never  been  done  before,  to  my  mind.  Sev- 
eral times  members  of  our  concern  have  gone  to  conven- 
tions and  then  come  back  with  ideas,  just  a  little  idea 
that  put  into  effect  has  proven  of  great  value,  so  it  oc- 
curred to  me  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  just  would  take  a 
little  time  to  talk  over  some  of  the  things  in  our  business 
that  almost  constitute  hobbies,  little  ideas  in  efficiency  for 
instance,  money  saving  plans,  or  other  little  things  for 
convenience,  and  then,  in  order  to  remember  them  in 
permanent  form,  I  made  these  little  booklets  so  that  you 
could  get  out  your  pencil  when  a  man  made  a  suggestion 
that  appealed  to  you,  put  it  down, — the  name  of  the  man 
who.  made  it,  etc.,  and  when  you  get  home,  write  him 
about  it  and  get  more  details.  You  will  then  see  that 
these  helpful  hints  for  warehousemen  is  simply  an  experi- 
ence meeting,  and  you  are  supposed  to  give  your  own 
hints  and  exchange  them  with  the  next  fellow. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  attended  a  Prayer 
Meeting.  I  think  Mr.  Frost  can  probably  tell  you  that 
when  you  get  up  before  a  Prayer  Meeting,  each  person 
tells  the  various  things  he  has  experienced  and  the  result 
is  that  after  a  while  you  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
the  mass  thinks  of  the  particular  proposition  in  mind. 
That  is  what  we  want  here.  We  can  continue  it  for  about 
five  minutes  until  I  give  you  about  three  or  four  little 
things  that  I  have  in  mind,  and  then  we  can  stop  and  you 
can  forget  all  that  you  ever  did  in  your  own  business,  or 
else  you  can  just  let  this  stimulate  your  own  ideas,  and  get 
up  and  give  the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  it.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  those  of  you  who  have  attended  any  sort  of 
an  experience  meeting  of  this  kind  will  realize  that  it 
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doesn't  make  any  difference  how  brainy  you. are,  your 
ideas  are  often  of  extreme  value,  so  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  you  have  taken  part  in  the  convention 
before  or  not.  I  think  the  real  value  of  this  would  be  for 
you  to  get  up  and  tell  your  experiences  or  your  particular 
experience  or  hobby,  no  matter  whether  you  think  that 
you  yourself  are  an  orator,  or  whether  your  ideas  are  of 
any  particular  importance.  Always  realize  that  no  man 
yet  has  been  able  to  think  of  everything  there  is  to  think 
about.  I  always  found  that  true.  I  go  to  conventions  very 
often  and  I  always  find  that  somebody  brings  up  some- 
thing new  all  the  time.  I  am  going  to  relate  two  or  three 
little  things  we  have  done  in  our  business. 

If  a  warehouseman  starts  in  business  for  the  first  time, 
the  first  thing  he  is  faced  with  is  his  bookkeeping.  Now, 
in  connection  with  his  bookkeeping,  he  has  got  to  figure 
his  storage  rental.  That  is  generally  figured  on  the  ledger 
sheet.  Now,  how  is  he  going  to  do  it  ?  Sometimes  by  the 
month,  or  sometimes  he  figures  every  three  months.  Just 
what  ruling  is  he  going  to  have  on  his  ledger  sheet  in 
order  to  get  that  done  in  the  proper  way.  He  has  got  to 
put  on  his  books  the  rentals,  even  though  they  have  not 
been  paid,  in  order  to  figure  his  profits  for  the  first  quar- 
ter. We  used  to  have  the  ordinary  ledger  sheets, — debits 
on  one  side,  credits  on  the  other.  We  would  enter  up 
storage  to  such  a  date,  for  so  much,  add  it  to  the  total  of 
the  debits,  subtract  the  credits,  and  carry  the  balance 
forth  every  three  months.  In  doing  this,  we  had  five  or 
six  people  busily  engaged  for  about  ten  days,  every  three 
months,  figuring  up  the  storage  rentals  in  our  office. 
Now,  we  have  these  sheets  all  ready  and  printed,  {exhibit- 
ing a  white  sheet)  we  have  the  credits  and  debits  printed 
on  here,  and  every  time  a  credit  or  debit  is  entered  up. 
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we  carry  forward  the  balance.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
enter  storage  to  such  and  such  a  date,  that  has  been 
printed  up  as  much  as  possible,  add  that  storage  to  the 
previous  balance,  and  your  books  are  figured  for  the 
quarter. 

I  don't  know  what  that  idea  is  worth  to  you,  but  this 
is  what  it  means  to  us,  that  where  formerly  we  had  five 
and  six  people  busily  engaged  for  about  ten  days,  we  now 
have  three  people  working  for  two  days. 

Another  thing  totally  different  from  what  I  have  just 
mentioned  is  this.  We  have  separate  rooms  in  our  ware- 
house chiefly,  but  it  very  often  happens  in  the  rush  of 
business,  we  have  to  put  lots  in  the  corridors,  sometimes 
storing  them  there,  sometimes  just  receiving  them  there. 
We  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  especially 
when  the  inexperienced  men  would  not  notice  the  lot 
numbers  and  would  get  things  mixed  up.  We  designed  a 
partition  4x6,  with  several  walls  in  the  middle  of  ordinary 
package  lumber,  painted  them  up,  and  before  we  put  a 
lot  in  the  corridors  we  put  this  partition  between  them. 
We  can  then  tell  one  of  our  men  to  take  all  of  the  goods 
from  one  partition  over  to  the  next  partition, — the  result 
is  instead  of  watching  for  lot  numbers,  which  he  might 
get  mixed  up  in,  he  just  can  take  the  stuff  from  one  parti- 
tion and  nlove  it  to  the  next  partition,  and  that  saves  a 
great  deal  of  misplacing  of  lots. 

Gentlemen,  if  these  suggestions  appeal  to  you,  get  out 
your  pencils  and  jot  them  down.  You  will  find  that  if  you 
do  that,  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  who  are  here  come 
along  with  real  suggestions  you  will  have  something  to 
take  home  with  you  that  may  mean  more  than  the  cost  of 
coming  to  this  Convention. 

Another  thing  we  used  to  have;  in  Minneapolis    we 
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charge  on  household  goods  by  the  hour.  The  drivers  all 
thought  that  we  hired  a  combination  driver  and  book- 
keeper, but  they  have  always  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  when 
they  would  figure  up  the  amount  the  customer  was  to  be 
charged.  They  could  figure  how  long  they  had  been  on 
the  job,  but  when  they  multiplied  that  by  the  hourly  rate, 
sometimes  they  would  turn  in  money  that  was  short  and 
sometimes  they  would  turn  in  more,  but  that  was  seldom. 
(Laughter.)  To  obviate  that,  every  driver  carries  a  daily 
report,  and  is  to  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  day.  On 
the  back  of  this  report  is  printed  a  schedule  giving  the 
rates  for  each  kind  of  equipment  and  figured  from  one  to 
sixteen  hours,  in  quarter  hours.  The  result  is  that  any 
driver,  say  he  has  been  on  a  job  for  81/4  hours,  refers  to 
this  report  and  he  can  then  tell  exactly  what  the  charge  Is 
going  to  be,  charging  so  much  for  a  horse  truck  and  so 
much  for  motor  trucks.  We  have  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  the  driver  figuring  up  his  charges — done 
away  with  the  possibility  of  over-charge  or  under-charge, 
and  have  simplified  it  in  this  way, — they  always  carry  this 
report  with  them,  because  they  have  to  have  daily  reports 
with  them,  and  this  is  on  the  back  of  their  regular  daily 
reports.  We  used  to  wonder  what  the  value  or  the  in- 
come was  per  hour  on  various  kinds  of  work,  and  we  also 
had  a  method  of  figuring  up  the  total  amount  of  earnings 
of  any  particular  driver.  Now,  in  order  to  get  that  in 
some  kind  of  a  form  that  would  give  us  some  information 
as  to  the  value,  we  took  each  driver's  report  and  at  the 
end  of  the  page  it  shows  what  time  a  man  began,  what 
time  he  finished  and  then,  the  amount  that  was  earned 
on  that.  No  matter  whether  the  hauling  was  done  by  the 
ton,  by  the  hour,  or  on  the  trip  rate  for  household  goods, 
the  time  consumed  is  put  down  at  the  end  of  the  report, 
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and  the  amount  earned.  Then  that  is  transferred  to  what 
we  call  an  "Analysis  of  Daily  Reports."  This  analysis 
separates  the  kind  of  work  into  hauling  incoming  freight 
and  outgoing  freight,  household  goods,  and  miscella- 
neous. The  total  amount  of  non-productive  time  is  put 
in  there  (referring  to  the  report) ,  the  total  amount  paid 
to  the  driver.  Then,  each  day,  the  analysis  of  the  driver's 
daily  report  is  entered  on  this  sheet.  The  result  is  at  the 
end  of  the  month  you  can  tell  how  many  hours  he  worked 
in  distinction  from  the  number  of  non-productive  hours. 
By  the  way,  in  our  business,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September  and  October,  it  varied 
from  29%  up  to  38%,  and  in  the  winter  time,  over  50% 
or  60%.  We  would  then  put  down  the  total  amount  of 
income  on  various  kinds  of  work,  and  then,  the  total 
amount  of  drivers'  earnings  for  the  month;  then,  that 
is  transferred  to  an  analysis  of  all  the  sheets,  so  that 
when  you  add  that  up,  you  have  got  the  analysis  of  all 
your  earnings  for  the  whole  month. 

This  is  what  it  did  for  our  business, — we  were  hauling 
freight  at  about  10c  per  hundred  pounds.  We  took  the 
analysis  of  these  drivers'  daily  reports,  we  found  out  the 
income  per  hour,  when  we  translated  that  from  the  in- 
come per  ton  to  the  income  per  hour,  it  gave  us  the  vast 
sum  of  89c  an  hour  for  teams,  and  $1.11  per  hour  for  a 
truck.  We  then  raised  it  at  that  time  50%.  It  went  up 
to  15c,  we  never  lost  a  customer,  and  did  not  even  then 
get  our  rates;  nevertheless,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  at  that  time.  That  analysis  served  to  enlighten  us. 
Incidentally,  it  showed  another  funny  thing.  Our  rate 
per  hour  for  household  goods  is  $3.50  for  a  truck  and 
75c  additional  for  a  helper.  When  we  came  to  analyze 
the  income  on  hourehold  goods  we  found  the  income  per 
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hour,  exclusive  of  the  helper,  was  $4.25.  That  was  a 
strange  thing  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  our 
income  per  hour  was  greater  than  the  hourly  rate,  so  the 
explanation  of  it,  of  course,  is  simply  that  we  charged 
going  and  coming  from  and  to  the  different  houses  from 
the  nearest  office,  and  inasmuch  as  the  dispatcher  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  his  teams  on  an  economical  basis,  he  may 
send  a  team  that  was  only  a  block  away;  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  the  customer  is  charged  that,  and  you  get 
more  than  your  hourly  rate  for  the  movement. 

These  reports  are  full  of  information  of  that  kind,  by 
taking  that  driver's  daily  report  and  monthly  analysis, 
and  then  the  monthly  analysis  of  all  your  earnings,  it  will 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  information  that  is  extremely 
practical. 

Now  here  is  another  thing,  we  used  to  wonder  how  we 
came  out  on  our  trip  jobs,  and  some  people  maintained 
that  our  trip  jobs  were  not  compensatory,  and  others  said 
we  were  getting  too  much.  We  made  what  is  called  a  re- 
port on  a  "Long  Distance  Job."  The  drivers  sent  on  these 
kind  of  jobs  are  the  best  class  of  men  so  they  are  able 
to  make  out  these  reports.  We  analyzed  the  trip 
rates,  put  down  the  total  trip  rate  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  we  took  the  mileage,  the  amount  of  time, 
and  then  the  amount  of  time  standing  still,  (that 
is  in  crossing  on  ferries,  etc.),  we  then  analyzed  the 
amount  of  that  charge,  that  was  charged  for  per  mile, 
and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  loading  and  un- 
loading. Our  trip  rates  are  charged  on  this  basis,  $1.00 
a  mile  for  the  traveling  covering  both  ways,  plus  three 
hours'  time,  or  $12.75  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that 
allows  three  hours.  If  they  take  more  than  that,  we 
charge  them  for  the  excess.    When  we  analyzed  those  re- 
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ports,  we  found  out  how  much  per  hour  the  traveling  time 
gave  us.  How  much  per  hour  the  unloading  gave  us,  and 
then,  what  we  got  on  the  whole  trip;  that  varies  from 
$2.60  an  hour  to  $6.50  an  hour.  In  general,  our  rates 
were  not  very  bad. 

Here  is  another  idea.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you 
fellows  are  taking  the  trouble  to  put  these  things  down 
on  your  little  booklet.  If  you  are  not,  start  now.  Get 
into  the  habit  of  doing  it,  so  that  when  somebody  really 
offers  good,  suggestions  you  will  have  them  right  there. 
We  get  lots  of  goods  in  the  warehouse  that  are  not  packed. 
Some  of  the  stuff  really  doesn't  require  burlap  coverings, 
but  sometimes  you  get  three  or  four  or  five  pieces  that 
ought  to  be  protected  in  some  way,  but  really  doesn't  need 
thorough  protection  before  it  goes  into  the  packing  room. 
We  have  very  large  bags  made  of  heavy  paper,  we  call 
them  envelopes,  and  they  are  large  enough  to  slip  over  a 
piano,  table,  chairs,  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture.  We 
have  these  envelopes  on  a  rack  by  the  shipping  platform. 
If  a  dining  room  table  comes  in  that  needs  some  protec- 
tion, we  take  the  top  of  the  table  off  and  slip  it  into  this 
paper  envelope  or  sack.  Of  course  we  put  heavy  burlap 
between  the  goods  in  the  rooms  themselves,  but  this  paper 
bag  protects  the  finish.  If  it  happens  to  be  fine  mahogany 
furniture  you  have  got  to  put  it  in  the  package  room  and 
protect  it  with  wax  paper,  etc.  But,  for  rough  and  ready 
wear  ,this  bag  saves  the  necessity  of  having  a  packer  pack 
the  stuff.  When  the  stuff  comes  in,  have  somebody  look 
at  it  and  if  it  only  requires  a  paper  bag;  have  him  shout 
to  the  packer  "Paper  over  this  goods".  This  saves  time 
in  packing,  it  protects  your  goods,  and  you  of  course 
charge  your  customer  a  fair  amount  for  your  paper 
covers. 
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I  have  given  you  about  five  suggestions,  and  I  just  want 
to  see  if  any  of  the  rest  of  you  fellows  have  got  your 
ideas  or  brains  stimulated  to  give  me  a  few  suggestions 
of  your  own.  I  am  going  to  stay  here,  and  just  listen.  I 
have  said  all  I  am  going  to  say.  Now  I  want  the  rest  of 
you  fellows  to  give  me  a  few  ideas. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  will  ask  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
get  up,  kindly  call  your  name  out'before  you  start  to  talk, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Blackburn — Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  your 
customers  after  returning  their  goods  from  the  ware- 
house as  to  the  packing  charge  you  have  made,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  returned  without  any  packing 
on  them? 

Mr.  Halverson — The  packing  material  is  left  on  the 
goods.  We  have  sold  it  to  them  really,  and  it  belongs  to 
them. 

Mr.  Blackburn — I  understood  you  had  covers  made 
of  heavy  paper  which  could  be  used  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Halverson — Not  generally,  that  bag  is  sold  to  the 
customer,  it  is  his  and  remains  as  protection  to  his  goods. 

Mr.  Blackburn — Don't  you  believe  covers  could  be 
made  of  heavy  tough  paper,  that  could  be  used  time  and 
again,  and  a  charge  made  as  a  rental  for  the  use  of  those 
bags? 

Mr.  Halverson — Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Blackburn — I  don't  know  what  you  are  using — I 
don't  know  whether  they  could  be  used  for  more  than 
once,  or  whether  the  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  know  from  the  cost  of  the 
envelopes  you  had  made. 

Mr.  Halverson — These  envelopes  are  about  50  pound 
craft  paper,  they  are  pasted  together,  and  after  they  are 
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used  once  they  are  mutilated  and  you  cannot  use  them 
again.  They  cost  about  15c  each,  and  we  charge  our  cus- 
tomer 25c. 

Mr.  ORCUTT^We  wrap  everything  that  comes  into 
storage,  and  bill  it  to  our  customer.  We  look  after  the 
stuff  when  it  goes  out,  we  clean  it,  polish  it,  etc.,  and  we 
have  no  complaints  from  our  customer.  Let  me  give  you 
one  little  bit  of  an  idea  that  was  given  to  me  a  week  be- 
fore I  left  by  a  packer  at  St.  Louis.  You  know  the  trou- 
bles we  have  with  castors,  screws,  and  fittings  belonging 
to  furniture.  This  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  have  a 
suggestion  to  offer.  Why  can't  we  get  a  corrugated  paper 
box,  put  all  the  fittings  in  that  box,  so  label  it,  and  then 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  castor,  screws  or  other 
fittings  that  may  be  needed  for  that  particular  lot  will  be 
found  in  the  one  box."  We  immediately  adopted  that 
suggestion.  It  is  a  mighty  good  one.  We  have  a  price 
on  the  boxes  of  9c.  We  probably  will  charge  the  custo- 
mer for  it. 

Mr.  Halverson — How  long  is  it  since  you  have  adopt- 
ed that  system,  Mr.  Orcutt? 

Mr.  Orcutt — Just  before  I  left. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  along 
the  same  lines.  We  have  been  using  for  a  great  many 
years  canvas  bags  for  screws,  etc.  They  have  the  com- 
pany's name  printed  on  the  bag,  as  well  as  "screws", 
"castors",  etc.  I  don't  think  these  canvas  bags  cost  any 
more  than  your  box  would  cost,  Mr.  Orcutt,  and  they 
have  some  little  advertising  value  on  account  of  the  com- 
pany's name  being  on  them. 

Mr.  Halverson — How  much  do  those  bags  cost? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — It  depends  upon  the  size,  some  cost 
lie.  some  8c  and  some  6c. 
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Me.  Keenan — I  might  say  that  these  bags  that  Mr. 
Aspinwall  refers  to  are  pretty  generally  used.  They  are 
found  in  stock  by  the  people  who  sell,  I  think,  pads,  piano 
covers,  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  a  stock  proposition, 
and  as  Mr.  Aspinwall  says,  it  not  only  protects  the  cas- 
tors, screws,  etc.,  and  keeps  them  together,  but  it  has  an 
advertising  element  as  well.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  at  all. 
It  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  while  I  think  the  box 
proposition  is  all  right,  I  believe  this  bag  proposition  is 
better — a  lot  better.  We  bought  quite  a  quantity  of  them 
some  years  ago,  and  I  think  they  cost  us  but  a  couple  of 
cents  a  bag,  or  one  and  a  half  cents,  something  like  that. 
The  bags  are  tied  at  the  neck  after  the  contents  are  in  it. 

Mr.  Kaufman — In  answer  to  Mr.  Orcutt  and  his  paper 
box  proposition,  I  am  afraid  he  never  had  been  on  the  job 
of  unpacking.  A  man  must  make  time.  Pittsburgh  is  a 
very  large  city,  and  when  a  man  gpes  on  to  Pittsburgh  to 
pack  a  job  if  he  had  to  get  hold  of  that  box  and  get  the 
different  pieces  he  needed  to  pack  his  job,  it  would  be 
quite  a  big  job.  The  only  way  that  would  work  out  would 
be  to  take  each  lot  of  castors  and  screws,  wrap  them  up 
and  put  them  into  the  top  drawer  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  those  castors  and  screws  belonged  to.  When  he  is 
ready  to  unpack  the  stuff,  he  opens  the  drawer  and  pulls 
out  what  he  wants.  It  would  cause  some  confusion  to  put 
them  all  in  one  box. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  I  think  in  order  to  get 
the  best  out  of  this  discussion,  we  should  not  take  up  a 
point  that  one  man  brings  up  and  discuss  it,  but  give  your 
own  ideas  and  state  your  own  points.  If  you  have  some- 
thing that  you  think  is  better  than  the  next  fellows,  state 
it  quickly  and  concisely.  If  you  are  going  to  get  any  good 
out  of  this,  it  must  be  done  quickly  and  snappy.    Give  us 
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your  ideas  and  let  the  next  fellow  do  the  same  without 
criticizing  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  was  just  going  to  say  we  ought  not 
dwell  too  long  on  one  idea,  but  we  ought  to  try  and  hit 
the  high  spots  of  all  different  phases. 

Mr.  Milo  W.  Bekins  (Los  Angeles) — I  think  the  idea 
suggested  about  partitions  is  a  good  one.  We  use  some- 
thing similar  to  that.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  auto 
covers — cotton  covers,  and  when  a  lot  comes  in  that  we 
have  to  place  away  temporarily,  we  cover  up  that  lot  with 
these  covers  and  it  keeps  this  lot  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Keenan — To  whom  do  these  covers  belong? 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — When  we  store  automobiles  we 
have  a  lot  of  covers  that  we  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Skellett — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  we  have 
an  ordinary  sized  package  room  where  we  store  a  good 
many  lots  when  they  come  in,  sometimes  six  or  seven 
different  lots  come  in  together,  and  it  takes  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  you  can  pack  them  and  put  them  away.  In 
the  meantime  a  customer  may  come  in  and  want  some 
particular  article,  say  a  mattress  or  something  else.  We 
have  adopted  large  covers,  and  as  soon  as  a  lot  comes  into 
the  package  room,  we  cover  it  with  a  large  cotton  auto- 
mobile cover.  This  helps  us  considerably,  and  protects 
the  customer's  furniture.  When  the  customer  goes  into 
the  package  room  for  his  mattresses  or  whatever  else  he 
may  need,  he  sees  his  furniture  is  covered,  and  he  gets 
the  idea  that  we  are  taking  care  of  his  goods.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  little  ideas  we  have  had  in  the  package  room. 

Mr.  FROST-^Mr.  Halverson,  before  leaving  some  of  the 
subjects  that  we  are  now  on,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
some  of  the  things  you  suggested  .  You  figured  out  on 
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your  long  distance  hauling  that  by  your  trip  rates  you 
were  getting  from — 

Chairman  Cotter  (Interposing) — Mr.  Frost,  we  have 
a  special  discssion  on  Motor  Van  Costs  that  will  come  up 
later  this  afternoon.  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  a 
note  of  what  you  were  going  to  say  and  bring  it  up  again 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Frost — My  object  here  is  to  get,  or  rather  to  know 
if  Mr.  Halverson's  rates  brought  about  a  reform.  This 
is  a  matter  that  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  our 
local  Minnesota  Association.  I  want  to  know  if  this 
brought  about  a  reform  in  his  organization  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  I  want  to  know  if  after  he  found  that  their 
trip  rates  ran  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  per  hour,  if  they  have 
changed  from  the  trip  rate  to  the  mileage  basis. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  say  the  purpose  of  telling  about 
this  form,  was  to  tell  you  how  you  could  use  it  if  you 
wanted  to.    I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Frost — That  doesn't  give  me  any  information.  I 
didn't  get  what  I  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Halverson — In  our  package  room  instead  of  using 
covers  to  cover  lots,  we  divided  the  room  into  sections. 
As  a  lot  comes  in,  we  put  that  stuff  by  itself  in  a  section. 
We  find  this  keeps  the  package  room  in  good  shape. 

The  report  on  long  distance  hauling  actually  convinced 
us  that  our  rates  were  not  far  oif  the  line. 

Are  there  any  other  ideas  ? 

Mr.  Miller — Referring  to  the  idea  of  partitions,  I  got 
the  idea  when  we  were  building  our  last  warehouse  that 
we  were  not  condensing  our  goods  as  we  might  condense 
them  if  our  building  was  divided  up  differently.  We  were 
storing  in  Philadelphia  by  the  load  and  by  contract,  this 
is  a  little  different  than  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country — the  principle  however  can  apply  anywhere.  We 
have  a  building  53'  wide.  It  has  3  columns  and  it  has  3 
sections  across  the  building  about  17'  wide.  We  took  3" 
boards  and  ran  a  partition  down  through  the  center  of 
the  building  including  every  post,  and  ran  a  partition  in 
between  the  pasts,  this  giving  us  sections  about  8'  6"  x  17' 
in  the  center  and  against  the  wall  I  ran  a  column  about 
12'  and  made  sections  about  12'  x  17'  dividing  my  floor 
into  sections.  I  marked  out  my  floors  so  that  my  men 
could  tell  just  where  the  loads  are.  The  result  has  been 
that  it  helped  us  very  much  in  piling  our  goods,  and  we 
get  the  goods  into  a  smaller  space  than  we  originally 
used.  It  also  makes  the  building  look  neater  and  cleaner 
when  passing  through  it,  and  there  isn't  any  confusion 
and  less  loss. 

Mr.  Halverson — There  is  an  idea  worth  putting  down. 

Mr.  Skellett — Several  years  ago  when  we  made  a 
study  of  how  many  nails,  how  many  balls  of  twine,  etc., 
would  ordinarily  go  on  a  job  of  a  certain  size.  We  made 
up  standard  packages  and  then  we  got  some  pasteboard 
boxes  of  varying  sizes.  One  box  would  contain  so  many 
nails  of  one  kind,  for  example  six  penny  nails,  or  so  many 
eight  penny  nails,  and  so  many  balls  of  twine,  and  we 
would  put  them  up  in  standard  packages,  so  that  when 
we  ordered  delivery  of  material  on  a  job,  they  were  de- 
livered in  standard  packages,  and  when  this  came  on  the 
job,  it  was  there  in  good  and  clean  shape. 

Mr.  Halverson — There  is  another  idea  worth  while 
putting  down. 

Has  anybody  else  anything  to  offer? 

Mr.  Glenn — Going  through  one  of  the  warehouses 
several  years  ago,  an  idea  that  impressed  me  was  along 
the  lines  just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Skellett .  Instead  of  wait- 
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ing  until  packing  material  was  ordered  to  be  sent  out  on 
the  job,  the  goods  were  prepared  in  specific  quantities 
and  in  workable  units,  so  that  if  the  foreman  got  an  order 
to  send  out  lumber,  nails,  etc.,  the  lumber  would  be  tied 
in  bundles  of  so  many  strips  containing  a  certain  number 
of  feet ;  burlap  in  rolls  of  5  to  50  yards ;  nails  in  packages 
of  '5  or  10  pounds.  This  made  it  very  simple  to  get  the 
stuff  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  just  what  was  being  sent  out. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  or  two 
points  that  to  my  mind  are  very  important,  and  by  so 
doing,  I  am  going  to  give  away  a  business-getting  secret 
to  one  of  our  competitors,  sitting  right  here. 

We  find  in  our  business  many  people  call  up  and  want 
to  know  what  our  prices  are  and  what  our  facilities  are, 
etc.  We  formulated  a  book  that  answers  just  those  ques- 
tions and  any  other  questions  a  person  would  normally 
ask,  and  yet  we  got  this  booklet  up  in  an  advertising 
form,  of  course.  The  first  booklet  that  we  made  we  put 
prices  in.  Every  time  we  discussed  packing,  we  put  down 
our  charges  for  same.  When  we  came  to  storage,  we  told 
them  our  rates  were  so  much  and  so  much.  The  result 
was  that  during  this  last  period,  our  booklets  almost  went 
out  of  date,  the  prices  all  changed  so  considerably.  We 
had  to  get  new  booklets,  and  then,  every  time  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  rates,  instead  of  giving  rates,  we 
would  say  "See  Page  25".  (Most  booklets  have  even  num- 
bers.) We  had  separate  rate  sheets  printed,  giving  in 
brief  our  rates,  and  we  put  that  extra  sheet  inside  of  the 
final  cover,  the  last  page  of  which  was  24.  We  already 
had  occasion  to  change  even  that  sheet  on  account  of  the 
change  in  prices,  but  that  was  all  we  changed,  just  that 
one  sheet-^we  didn't  have  to  reprint  the  entire  booklet. 
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All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  discard  that  extra  sheet,  if  we 
find  it  necessary  to  change  the  prices. 

Are  there  any  other  ideas,  gentlemen? 

Chairman  Cotter — We  have  now  about  five  minutes 
more  for  this  discussion,  before  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  expected  the  Chairman  to  shout  out 
"This  discussion  is  to  get  your  ideas  and  give  them  to  the 
other  fellow." 

Chairman  Cotter — We  only  have  four  minutes  left 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Blackburn — For  years  our  Company  has  ordered 
wrapping  paper  in  small  rolls,  five  or  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter which  weighed  according  to  the  kind  of  paper, 
anywhere  from  twenty-eight  pounds  to  thirty-five  pounds. 
We  found  that  one  of  these  rolls  will  take  care  of  the 
average  packing  of  a  five  room  apartment.  We  also  found 
that  in  having  this  paper  in  smaller  rolls,  we  are  not 
sending  out  too  much  paper  on  the  job,  and  there  isn't 
the  possibility  of  losing  this  paper.  If  we  have  a  larger 
job,  we  send  out  two  or  three  rolls.  The  paper  that  comes 
back  to  us  is  in  good  shape,  and  instead  of  sending  out  a 
90  pound  roll  we  send  out  a  twenty-eight  or  a  thirty-five 
pound  roll.  We  found  this  to  be  very  economical  for  us. 
You  won't  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  these  rolls,  pro- 
vided you  order  same  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  put  same  up  for  you  in  this  special  way. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  have  a  book  in  which  we  enter 
every  day  the  amount  of  storage  charge  on  each  lot  that 
is  received.  We  also  in  this  same  book  have  a  column 
that  shows  the  amount  of  storage  lot  that  is  delivered  out 
of  the  warehouse,  or  any  reduction  or  change  in  the 
rates  of  storage,  and  then  we  take  the  different  amounts, 
add  them  or  subtract  them,  (whatever  the  case  may  be) 
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and  carry  forward  the  balance.  In  this  way  we  have  our 
figures  right  there  in  front  of  us  all  the  time.  Of  course, 
when  we  get  busy  sometimes  we  can't  keep  right  up  to 
date  with  it,  we  have  to  leave  some  of  the  spaces  blank, 
but  we  can  generally  find  out  what  the  amounts  are  in 
some  places,  and  in  some  places  we  can't,  so  we  therefore 
carry  forward  the  balance  until  we  have  all  the  amounts 
entered,  but  we  never  get  very  far  behind,  and  when  you 
are  not  very  busy  you  can  keep  this  up  to  date.  It  is  a 
great  help  to  know  at  all  times  just  how  much  your  busi- 
ness amounts  to. 

Mr.  Leonard — I  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter.  It 
appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  could 
figure  on  having  an  inspector  cover  each  job  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  job,  carrying  with  him  necessary 
material,  such  as  a  small  pad  to  mark  down  what  stuff, 
if  any,  was  slightly  damaged,  or  badly  damaged.  We  find 
that  our  damage  policies  on  automobiles  cover  the  in- 
juries caused  by  the  automobile,  and  that  includes  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Insurance  Companies  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  the  automobile.  Thus,  in  loading  or 
unloading  the  automobile,  if  anything  is  damaged,  it  is 
probably  caused  by  the  operations  of  the  car,  and  is 
probably  recoverable  from  the  Insurance  Company.  If 
you  unload  a  piano  or  any  other  heavy  piece  of  furniture 
from  your  car  and  deliver  it,  and  if  you  bring  any  other 
furniture  in  that  will  collide  with  that,  or  scratch  it,  then 
you  have  done  damage  in  the  operation  of  that  au- 
tomobile. ■ 

We  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Insurance  Company 
by  mentioning  in  the  first  place  that  we  settle  loss  claims 
up  to  $25.00  apiece  ourselves,  making  settlement  and  then 
billing  it  on  to  the  Insurance  Company,  thereby  having 
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them  pay  for  it.  As  far  as  the  customer  knows,  we  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  that  under  our  own  expense.  Over 
and  above  that  expense  we  charge  to  the  cost  of 
operation. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  put,  an  inspector  on  the  job 
and  a  large  part  of  those  expenses  would  be  covered  by 
the  Insurance  Company  under  a  "Damage  Policy."  We 
have  a  traffic  inspector  on  the  job  all  the  time.  He  has 
a  list  covering  all  territories,  including  the  shipping  move- 
ments of  the  freight  people,  and  he  is  simply  on  the  go 
all  the  time,  speeding  up  the  men  at  their  work.  Every 
time  the  men  see  a  Ford  on  the  horizon,  they  imagine  it 
is  the  inspector.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gilbert — Mr.  Leonard,  on  this  Insurance  proposi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  unfair  way  of  adjusting  a 
loss  on  furniture  that  is  damaged  by  the  warehouse  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Leonard  may  think  he  is  getting  away  with 
something.  He  is  not  getting  away  with  anything.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  property  damage  and  liability 
insurance  has  increased  more  than  100%  in  the  last  yea*r 
because  the  Insurance  Companies  are  having  put  over  on 
them  these  things,  and  the  annoyances  of  them  and  the 
cost  of  them  are  adding  to  our  insurance  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  is  why  we  are  paying  more  and  more 
for  our  insurance.    He  is  not  getting  away  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Leonard — It  makes  no  difference  to  the  insured 
whether  he  pays  for  it  out  of  his  left  pocket  or  out  of  his 
right  pocket,  in  insurance  or  premiums,  or  pays  for  it 
direct  for  the  settlement  claim.  We  give  immediate 
service.  We  have  an  inspector  there  immediately  to  re- 
port what  he  thinks  the  claim  ought  to  be  and  fixes  up 
complaints.  In  the  apartment  house  moving,  the  landlord 
is  satisfied  and  both  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  land- 
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lord  are  satisfied,  by  giving  them  immediate  service.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  we  pay  for  it  directly, 
or  whether  it  is  charged  to  us  by  the  Insurance  Compan- 
ies. They  realize  that  is  what  we  are  carrying  insurance 
for.  We  are  not  getting  away  with  anything.  That  is  a 
part  of  the  insurance  we  are  buying.  That  is  what  we  are 
paying  the  company  for. 

Chairman  Cotter — If  all  warehousemen  were  doing  it, 
it  wouldn't  be  as  unfair  as  to  have  two  or  three  ware- 
housemen doing  it,  throughout  the  country. 

We  will  now  have  the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, J.  W.  Glenn,  Chairman. 

Before  this  report  is  made,  however,  we  will  have 
tellers  appointed.  I  will  appoint  the  following  to  act  as 
tellers:  Arthur  Reebie,  Clarence  Neal  and  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard.  I  want  you  to  prepare  the  ballots  during  the  noon 
hour. 

Mr.  Glenn — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  your  nomi- 
nating committee  reports  ten  names  from  which  three  are 
to  be  elected. 

Chairman  Cotter — Three  men  were  elected  last  year 
for  two  years.  They  were  Mr.  Keenan,  Mr.  Reid  and  my- 
self. The  men  you  are  electing  now  will  be  elected  for  a 
two-year  period,  and  I  would  suggest  that  inasmuch  as 
these  nominations  are  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
that  you  get  busy  this  noon  and  see  that  the  man  you 
are  for  is  elected. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  state  on  behalf 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  why  the  name  or  names  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  appear  on  this  list.  I 
thank  you. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  had  some  trouble  in  getting  a 
Nominating  Committee  that  would  take  interest  in  the 
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work,  and  when  I  did  finally  get  a  Nominating  Committee 
they  accepted  the  office  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  their  own  names  would  be  submitted  as  candidates. 

Before  we  adjourn,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  announce  that 
yesterday  in  the  General  Session,  one  of  the  Committees 
had  a  representative  here  who  read  a  paper  on  some  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  warehouse  construction.  He  volunteer- 
ed to  give  a  stereopticon  lecture  at  five  o'clock  in  the  ball 
room.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  here  are  interested,  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  go  to  that  room  a  little  before  five 
o'clock.    He  is  going  to  lecture  for  thirty  minutes. 

Me.  Halverson — I  am  going  to  leave  these  memo  books 
here  on  the  platform,  and  you  are  all  welcome  to  them. 

Mr.  Mathews — I  make  a  motion  that  we  adjourn, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  second  that  motion.  We  will  adjourn 
until  two-thirty. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  2  :30  P.  M. 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  convened  at  2:45  P.  M.,  Chairman  Cotter 
presiding. 

Chairman  Cotter — Come  to  order,  gentlemen.  We 
have  a  member  here  of  the  Household  Goods  Sub-division, 
whom  we  generally  call  on  for  "Something," — he  always 
produces.    Joe  Glenn  will  now  give  us  his  "Something." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Glenn — Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen :  The 
subject  of  my  talk  permits  of  no  restrictions.  Once  deter- 
mined it  leaves  no  reason  for  excuses — the  article  must 
be  delivered.     Webster  gives  the  definition    of    "Some- 
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thing"  as  "A  thing  unknown,  or  not  specified."  If  only 
he  had  stated  a  subject,  I  could  call  on  some  of  my  friends 
for  assistance.  Keenan  for  instance  would  lead  me  right 
with  transportation.  Ralph  Wood  could  give  me  enough 
data  on  Cartage  Costs  to  fill  a  book,  and  I  could  mention 
several  others,  but,  as  no  definite  subject  has  been  as- 
signed for  me  to  dwell  on,  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  an  article  on  "Something." 

SOMETHING 
Mr.  Chairman: 

The  subject  of  my  talk  permits  of  no  restriction.  Our  deter- 
mined yet  generous  Chairman  leaves  no  reason  for  excuse,  "The 
article  must  be  delivered."  Webster  gives  the  definition  of  Some- 
thing as  a  thing  unknown  or  not  specified,  it  vyill  be  my  privilege 
to  register  under  "not  specified."  If  only  he  had  stated  a  subject 
I  could  call  on  some  of  my  friends  for  assistance,  for  instance  if  it 
were  Finance  my  Pittsburgh  Banking  friend  Keenan  would  guide 
me  right;  if  it  were  Transportation,  Bateman  or  Bower  would 
route  me  anywhere;  had  he  said  Organization,  Ralph  Wood  or 
Charlie  Morris  could  have  given  me  enough  data  to  fill  a  book.  As 
no  deanite  subject  has  been  assigned,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
read  an  article  that  interested  me  very  much;  it  is  on  Dispatch. 

DISPATCH 
Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to  busi- 
ness that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the  physicians  call  predi- 
gestion,  or  hasty  digestion;  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of 
crudities  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore  measure  not  dis- 
patch by  the  times  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  as  in  races  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift  that 
makes  the  speed;  so  in  business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter, 
and  not  taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.  It  is 
the  care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the  time;  or  to  con- 
trive some  false  periods  of  business,  because  they  may  seem  men  of 
dispatch.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another 
by  cutting  off.  And  business  so  handled  at  several  sittings  or 
meetings  goeth  commonly  backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady 
manner.     I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he 
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saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make 
an  end  the  sooner. 

On  the  other  side,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing.  For  time  is  the 
measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares ;  and  business  is  bought 
at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is  small  dispatch.  The  Spartans  and 
Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch;  Mi  venga  la 
muerte  de  Spagna;  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain;  for  then  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  information  in 
business;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  beginning  than  interrupt 
them  in  the  continuance  of  their  speeches;  for  he  that  is  put  out 
of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he  could  have  been 
if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  course.  But  sometimes  it  is  seen  that 
the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time.  But  there  is  no  such 
gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of  question ;  for  it  chaseth 
away  many  a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and 
curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a 
long  train  is  for  race.  Prefaces  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and 
other  speeches  for  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of 
time;  and  though  they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  brav- 
ery. Yet  beware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  impedi- 
ment or  obstruction  in  men's  wills;  for  pre-oceupation  of  mind 
ever  requireth  preface  of  speech;  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the 
unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and  singling  out  of 
parts,  is  the  life  of  dispatch;  so  as  the  distribution  be  not  too  sub- 
tle ;  for  he  that  doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into  business ; 
and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  out  of  it  clearly. 
To  choose  time  is  to  save  time;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  but 
beating  the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  business ;  the  preparation, 
the  debate  or  examination  and  the  perfection.  Whereof,  if  you 
look  for  dispatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  the 
first  and  last  the  work  of  few.  The  proceeding  upon  somewhaf 
conceived  in  writing  doth  for  the  most  part  facilitate  dispatch;  for 
though  it  should  be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg- 
nant of  direction  than  an  indefinite;  as  ashes  are  more  generative 
than  dust. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Francis  Bacon  who  wrote  this  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  you  also  my  kind  friends  for  your  attention. 

Joseph  W.  Glenn. 

Chairman  Cotter — There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  correspondence  in  reference  to  warehousemen 
consolidating  cars  and  appropriating  space  in  customer's 
cars.  I  think  that  during  the  railroad  strike  and  general 
congestion,  many  warehousemen  had  occasion  to  consoli- 
date cars  for  distant  points  that  they  did  not  do  pie- 
viously,  and  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  a  discussion  on  this 
matter  and  settle,-  if  possible,  some  equitable  means  of 
handling  this  business.  A  discussion  will  be  started  by 
Mr.  Aspinwall  on  "Should  a  uniform  plan  be  adopted  for 
consolidating  customers'  less  carload  shipments  in  car- 
loads by  Warehousemen?"  Mr.  Aspinwall. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — That  question  has  arisen,  (as  the 
Chairman  has  stated)  largely  out  of  the  urgency  of  the 
railroad  administration  that  cars  be  shipped  full  capacity, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  situation  that  has  existed. 
During  the  past  year  difficulty  in  getting  cars  has  led 
shippers  in  a  number  of  cases,  (many  of  us  included,  I 
presume)  to  appropriate  space  in  a  car  which  has  been 
chartered  and  paid  for  by  a  customer,  and  put  ^i^e  goods 
of  other  customers  in  that  same  car,  which  has  oeen 
chartered  and  paid  for  by  the  first  customer) ,  sending 
that  car  to  its  destination  without  the  first  customer 
knowing  anything  about  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  basis 
on  which  a  distribution  of  the  saving  should  be  made.  I 
mean  by  that  to  divide  the  charges  equally  for  both 
customers. 

It  has  come  to  our  observation  that  cars  have  been 
shipped  to  us  with  no  credit  being  given  to  the  charterer 
of  the  car  at  all.   Others  worked  out  some  system  of  sav- 
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ing,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  idea  to  me,  if  we  could 
work  out  and  agree  upon  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
saving  in  freight  occasioned  by  the  use  of  space  in  a  car 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  original  shipper.  Personally,  I 
see  no  objections  to  that  practice.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  car  go  through  with  a  loaded  capacity — the  rail- 
roads want  us  to  do  that,  but  there  is  no  justification  in 
my  opinion  for  taking  a  man's  space  that  he  has  paid  for, 
without  paying  him  something  for  it.  Whether  we  should 
pay  him  the  entire  amount  of  the  saving,  or  whether 
there  should  be  a  division  between  the  warehousemen  and 
the  charterer  of  the  car  on  the  saving  or  not,  is  what  I 
think  we  ought  to  discuss. 

My  own  suggestion  is  that  where  that  practice  is  in- 
dulged in,  the  original  charterer  of  the  car  be  notified  in 
advance,  if  possible ;  if  this  isn't  possible,  when  we  send 
the  customer  the  shipping  documents,  we  ought  to  let  him 
know  what  has  been  done,  and  that  the  saving  in  freight 
be  divided  equally  between  the  warehousemen  who  pro- 
vides the  extra  freight  to  go  in  the  car  and  the  man  who 
has  authorized  him  to  give  the  charterer  of  the  car  his 
expense. 

Mr.  Neal — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  think  the 
best  plan  for  the  Association  to  adopt  on  that  matter  is 
"Don't  do  it."  One  case  came  under  my  observation  in 
our  office.  The  warehousemen  in  the  middle  west  shipped 
lots  of  goods  to  Cleveland  in  the  same  car.  One  chap  I 
guess  was  paying  for  it,  or  at  least  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  to  pay  for  the  whole  car.  He  found  out  that  some- 
body else's  goods  came  down  in  his  car  and  the  matter 
was  actually  pro-rated.  The  man  in  the  middle  west  city 
actually  gave  the.  fellow  a  square  deal  on  the  proposition, 
but  he  had  a  mighty  dissatisfied  customer. 
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Our  firm  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  a  certification  from 
the  general  freight  agent  in  Cleveland,  giving  him  a  letter 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  a  square  deal,  and  that  it  was 
altogether  right,  but  he  got  in  touch  with  someone  in  his 
own  traffic  department  in  the  firm  that  he  was  connected 
with.  They  got  the  freight  rates  twisted,  the  traffic 
changed,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  remove  the 
doubt  in  that  man's  mind  that  he  had  been  done  up  by 
the  western  warehouseman. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  from  that  one  case  that  it  is  a 
mighty  risky  performance.  Let  it  go  the  regular  way. 

Chairman  Cotter — Can  we  hear  from  someone  else 
making  a  practice  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Orcutt — We  consolidate  shipments  in  St.  Louis, 
but  we  certainly  don't  allow  one  man  to  pay  the  bill.  We 
do  this;  we  tell  the  customer  that  we  are  putting  ship- 
ments in  his  car,  and  we  do  allow  them  practically  about 
twenty  cents  a  hundred  on  ordinary  shipments. 

Mr.  Blackburn — We  reduce  the  less  carload  rate  about 
twenty  cents.  There  is  a  nice  profit  in  it  from  the  Middle 
East  or  North,  very  little  profit,  however,  coming  East. 
That  is,  if  we  can  take  the  less  than  carload  shipments, 
load  that  car  and  consign  it  to  the  receiving  warehouse, 
and  if  they  unload  it,  the  chances  of  damages  are  less  than 
if  we  put  it  on  the  platform.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  never  load  anything  into  a  man's  car  without 
his  permission.  Every  once  in  a  while  we  will  say  to  a 
customer,  "We  have  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  of 
stuff  going  to  the  same  place  that  yours  is  going  to,  and 
we  would  like  to  put  it  in  your  car.  We  will  allow  you  the 
carload  rate  for  it,  etc."  After  an  explanation  of  this  kind 
and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  the  goods  to  be  mixed  up  or 
that  we  would  curtail  any  loss  in  any  way,  they  give  us 
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that  permission.  Of  course,  that  makes  it  nice  for  the 
warehousemen  when  they  consent  to  do  it  that  way,  but 
we  don't  allow  our  other  customer  any  benefit  of  the  rate. 
That  is,  unless  we  are  holding  it  up  for  a  car,  we  get  it 
out  in  that  way.  We  will  pay  the  man  that  wants  to 
charter  the  car  the  carload  rate.  We  have  never  made  a 
practice  of  putting  somebody  else's  goods  in  a  man's  car 
without  his  knowing  it. 

Chairman  Cotter — Do  you  have  your  customers  sign 
a  release  when  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Blackburn — Yes,  they  sign  a  contract. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Knox,  what  is  your  experi- 
ence with  shipments  coming  from  the  East? 

Mr.  Knox — So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not  received 
any  car  on  which  anyone  discussed  the  rates.  Whenever 
we  found  it  necessary  to  load  somebody  else's  goods  in 
the  same  car  with  another  customer's,  the  customer  has 
always  been  advised  before  hand.  We  never  had  any 
disagreement  regarding  it.  I  think  it  would  be  good 
practice  to  work  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall.    I  see  no  objections  to  it. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  are  we  ready  to  have 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  some  sort  of  a  regulation 
in  this  matter?  It  seems  to  be  fairly  clear,  and  if  so,  we 
ought  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Mr.  Orcutt — I  will  make  a  motion  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  draft  regulations,  and  we  will  give  this  Com- 
mittee power  to  print  the  regulations  in  the  Annual. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Orcutt,  and  regularly 
seconded,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  regula- 
tions concerning  customer's  less  than  carload  shipments 
and  consolidating  same  with  another  customer's  goods. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  will  announce  that  committee  a 
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little  later  on.  We  have  already  covered  two  topics.  The 
next  one  will  be  a  discussion  on  "How  Should  a  Carload 
Shipment  of  Household  Goods  and  Automobiles  be 
Billed  to  Receive  the  Lowest  Freight  Rate?"  by  Mr.  H. 
S.  Knox. 

Mr.  Knox — In  billing  household  goods  and  automobiles, 
we  used  to  bill  a  car  as  a  full  car,  twelve  thousand  pounds 
minimum,  and  then  pay  less  carload  on  automobiles.  Now 
we  take  the  highest  classification,  (the  highest  classifica- 
tion or  the  highest  minimum  on  automobiles  is  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  on  household  goods  twelve  thousand 
pounds)  and  bill  at  the  twelve  thousand  minimum  rate. 
We  use  the  highest  minimum  rate  on  mixed  cars,  as  well. 

Mr.  Orcutt — Mr.  Chairman  would  you  alow  a  sugges- 
tion to  be  made  on  that? 

Chairman  Cotter — It  is  all  right  Mr.  Orcutt. 

Mr.  Orcutt — As  we  all  know,  the  automobile  is  becom- 
ing a  necessity  today,  just  exactly  as  the  horse  and  wagon 
was  several  years  ago.  It  is  a  part  of  our  personal  be- 
longings. Under  the  old  classification,  a  man  could  ship 
his  household  goods,  buggy  and  horse,  in  the  same  car. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  ought  to  send  some 
sort  of  an  inquiry  to  the  Classification  Committee  to  see 
if  a  ruling  could  not  be  made  that  would  apply  in  the  same 
fashion.  In  other  words,  a  man  could  ship  his  automobile 
and  household  goods  together  and  not  have  to  pay  this 
tremendous  rate. 

Mr.  Bateman — I  think  I  can  answer  Mr.  Orcutt  on  that 
proposition.  Everything  is  decided  and  provided  for.  We 
can  ship  anything  to  be  used  in  household  goods,  includ- 
ing vehicles,  etc.,  under  the  heading  of  the  Emigrant 
Movement.  Household  goods  in  the  Eastern  territory 
particularly  goes  under  that  Official  Classification.  Among 
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the  household  goods,  for  instance,  on  a  thirty-six  foot  car, 
the  Emigrant  Moveables  Rate  takes  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  whereas  formerly  the  minimum  on  household 
goods  was  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  there  is  some 
confusion  in  that  respect.  In  the  East  they  don't  cater  to 
long  hauling  business,  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  West, 
and  they  can  never  see  the  necessity  for  mixed  cars,  pro- 
vided for  under  Rule  10,  which  permits  the  consolidation 
of  any  class  of  goods,  provided  you  pay  the  Revenue. 

Chairman  Cotter — Will  you  just  state,  Mr.  Bateman, 
right  there,  what  Rule  10  is,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bateman — Rule  10  applies  to  official  classification 
territory  only,  and  is  designed  to  permit  any  kind  of  a 
mixture  that  is  desired,  with  very  few  limitations — ^car 
containing  all  sorts  of  commodities,  providing  you  pay 
the  rate  on  the  highest  minimum  rate  applicable  to  any 
commodity  in  the  car.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  con- 
tents of  the  car  to  see  that  you  do  not  have  some  high- 
class  carload  freight,  otherwise,  there  is  no  saving  on  that 
Rule. 

Mr.  Bekin — Would  you  recommend  that  warehouse- 
men shipping  in  official  classification  territory,  ship  house- 
hold goods  and  automobiles  under  Rule  10  ? 

Mr.  Bateman — In  some  instances  there  is  a  saving. 
For  that  particular  reason  I  mentioned  Rule  10.  How- 
ever, there  isn't  a  great  deal  of  saving,  because  the  auto- 
mobile displaces  so  much  space  in  a  car  that  there  is  little 
room  left  for  the  remaining  goods. 

I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  question  that 
Mr.  Knox  raised  is  rather  interesting.  Nearly  every 
householder  in  these  days  wants  to  know  something  about 
conditions.     For  shipping  cars  there  is  a  five  thousand 
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pound  minimum  charge  in  all  territories  subject  to  first- 
class  rate.  However,  there  is  an  exception  in  the  official 
classification  which  provides  for  two  and  one-half  times 
the  minimum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  People  don't 
understand  the  situation  and  bill  these  cars  at  five  thou- 
sand pounds  minimum  or  double  first-class,  or  two  and 
one-half  times  first  class.  As  a  consequence,  the  shipper 
is  a  great  deal  overcharged  and  that  occurs  very  fre- 
quently. Bear  in  mind  a  minimum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  first  class,  or  a  minimum  of  two  and  one-half 
times  the  minimum  of  two  thousand  pounds  official  classi- 
fication, is  the  maximum  charge  that  will  be  excessed.  If 
you  bear  this  in  mind,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

Me.  Bekins — Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  receiving 
mixed  carloads  of  an  automobile  and  household  goods  on 
the  coast,  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding  between 
the  customer  and  the  shipper,  or  the  agent  at  the  point 
of  shipment,  in  quoting  various  rates  which  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  rates  that  are  charged  on  goods  for  delivery. 
I  am  pretty  sure  there  is  considerable  misunderstanding 
in  various  cities  thi'oughout  the  East  on  that  basis. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  just  want  to  mention  this.  Our 
Traffic  Manager  had  a  good  many  consignments  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  of  household  goods  with  an 
automobile,  and,  during  the  freight  congestion  all  of  these 
families  wanted  their  automobiles  and  household  goods  in 
the  same  car.  He  billed  the  car  and  household  goods,  and 
automobile  under  Rule  10.  The  railroad  freight  agent 
objected  to  it  and  said  we  could  not  do  it.  Rule  10  was  not 
applicable  in  that  case.  However,  the  Consolidated  Classi- 
fication Committee  got  a  ruling  on  it.  I  wonder  whether 
it  happened  to  any  of  the  others  here.  The  ruling  of  the 
Consolidated  in  that  case  was  favorable,  but  I  think  the 
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great  trouble  is  with  the  local  freight  agents,  on  account 
of  their  incorrect  billing,  as  Mr.  Bekins  mentioned. 

Mr.  Blackbukn — I  think  the  trouble  is  with  the  local 
agencies.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  Kansas  City. 
We  billed  under  Rule  10,  and  in  almost  every  case  we 
made  quite  a  saving  for  the  customer.  Their  goods  go 
through  together,  and  their  automobiles  do  not  go 
astray.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  I  think  the  shipment 
should  be  consolidated  because  it  gives  the  customer  bet- 
ter service  at  a  less  rate. 

As  a  rule,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the 
weight  of  your  car  and  goods  in  order  to  determine 
whether  you  are  justified  in  billing  same  under  Rule  10. 
gentlemen  ? 

CSairman  Cotter — Anything  further  regarding  this. 

Mi.  Brown — I  suggest  that  since  you  have  a  ruling 
from  the  Consolidated  Classification  Committee,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  print  of  that  made  and  sent  to 
each  member. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  believe  it  was  printed  in  the  A. 
W.  A.  Bulletin  two  months  ago — that  is,  it  either  has 
been  printed  or  will  be  printed.  I  might  say,  I  have  gone 
into  that  quite  thoroughly  in  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
National  Association.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  is 
there  anything  in  connection  with  classification  or  rating 
that  might  come  before  us  under  this  heading?  If  not, 
we  will  pass  to  the  next  discussion,  "The  Experiences  of 
Warehousemen  Using  Collapsible  Steel  Cases  for  Ship- 
ping Household  Goods."  This  discussion  will  be  led  by 
T.  Y.  Leonard  and  Buell  Miller,  and  if  you  please,  all  of 
you  that  have  any  remarks  to  make,  whichever  way  the 
discussion  turns,  if  it  turns  "for"  or  "against,"  let  us 
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have  all  "fors"  and  "againsts"  afterwards.  I  will  call  on 
Mr.  Leonard  first. 

Mr.  Leonard — I  just  want  to  mention  a  few  words 
about  the  King  cases  that  we  started  to  sell  to  customers. 
We  got  quite  a  few  jobs,  and  also  quite  a  few  complaints 
about  them.  Now,  it  was  rather  hard  to  sell  the  custom- 
ers, due  to  the  fact  that  a  van  load  of  furniture  would 
need  three  cases,  and  the  King  people  say  we  should  get 
$75,00,  whioh  one  should  get  in  order  to  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  it.  On  top  of  that,  you  have  got  to  charge 
your  customer  from  $30.00  to  $45.00  for  padding  the  fur- 
niture and  loading  it  in  the  cases.  There  is  one  place 
where  these  cases  can  be  used  to  good  advantage,  al- 
though I  would  much  prefer  them  if  they  were  twice  as 
large.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  impossible  to  load 
real  high  grade  furniture  in  them  on  account  of  their 
being  so  narrow.  A  place  where  they  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage is  on  boat  lines  that  will  not  receive  household 
goods,  but  will  accept  the  King  Steel  Case.  That  is  true 
between  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, — between  those 
three  cities  we  get  over  night  service.  People  can  use 
their  furniture  in  Detroit  at  night,  sleep  on  the  boat  the 
next  night,  and  sleep  in  their  own  homes  the  following 
night,  if  they  have  their  furniture.  Once  you  ship  the  stuft" 
on  trains,  that  is  the  end  of  it,  they  don't  see  their  furni- 
ture after  that. 

We  have  had  one  dissatisfied  customer.  We  sent  one 
of  our  men  over  to  see  a  customer  and  this  man  told  our 
man  that  his  wife  felt  rather  uneasy  about  us  packing  her 
stuff.  We  told  him  we  would  be  glad  to  cancel  the  order 
so  that  he  could  get  somebody  else,  and  she  then  wouldn't 
have  to  feel  so  uneasy  about  it.  He  preferred  to  have  us 
do  the  work  and  wanted  our  best  men  on  the  job.    I  sent 
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our  superintendent,  the  foreman  of  our  packing  room  and 
some  good  packers.  These  goods  were  wrapped  at  the 
house,  loaded  in  the  cases  at  the  house,  and  then  loaded  in 
the  car.    They  also  had  an  electric  automobile. 

The  stuff  was  delivered  and  I  got  a  letter  back  from 
the  owner,  stating  that  there  was  a  cane  mahogany  daven- 
port, the  arm  of  which  was  broken  off,  due  to  forcing  this 
into  the  case,  (this  was  not  true),  also  two  other  pieces 
that  were  badly  damaged,  and  they  wanted  us  to  settle 
for  them.  I  refused,  stating  that  his  claim  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Railroad  Company.  The  warehouseman  who 
handled  the  goods  in  Milwaukee  wrote  us  a  letter  telling 
us  it  was  our  fault,  and  we  ought  to  settle,  and  that  if  we 
didn't  settle,  he  said  he  was  going  to  sue  us. 

The  electric  automobile  had  a  broken  spring  which 
showed  I  think  that  the  car  was  roughly  handled.  What- 
ever the  case  may  be,  I  have  got  a  dissatisfied  customer 
over  there,  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  King  who  is  here,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  talk  to  you,  after  we  get  all 
through,  and  he  can  tell  us  his  side.  He  claims  we  don't 
load  them  properly.  I  am  going  to  give  him  one  more 
chance  to  convince  me  that  those  cases  are  the  things  to 
use.  He  wants  me  to  load  the  cases,  and  then  have  his 
man  come  on  and  unload  them,  and  show  us  where  we 
are  wrong.  He  is  going  to  have  that  opportunity  in  the 
near  future,  and  if  it  works  out,  we  will  give  him  another 
trial,  otherwise  we  are  through. 

Chairman  Cottek — Has  everyone  in  the  room  re- 
ceived a  ballot? 

Mk.  Leonard — I  would  like  to  state  further  that  our 
accounting  department  claims  that  we  can  make  more 
money  packing  than  we  can  using  the  steel  cases.    I  have 
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no  figures  to  support  that,  but  I  think  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Miller. 

COLLAPSIBLE  SHIPPING  CASES 
By  Buell  G.  Miller 

Fellow  Memers: — 

May  we  begin  by  stating  that  there  has  not  been  any  attempt 
made  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  to  color  it.  The  effort  has 
been  to  frankly  rehearse  the  experiences  we  have  had  with  the 
"King  Collapsible  Steel  Case"  and  in  conclusion  to  make  a  few 
recommendations,  which  it  seems  would  make  them  more  attractive 
to  the  warehousemen. 

On  or  about  March  16th,  1920,  Mr,  W.  B.  Wardin,  who  was  then 
representing  the  King  Collapsible  Steel  Case  Company,  dropped 
into  our  office  and  asked  us  if  we  would  not  interest  ourselves  in 
these  cases  and  make  a  few  experimental  shipments  in  them.  He 
stated  that  he  had  about  ten  cases  in  Philadelphia  on  storage  and 
was  most  anxious  to  have  someone  in  Philadelphia  make  use  of 
them. 

We  wanted  to  help  Mr.  Wardin  in  the  promotion  of  his  project 
so  we  secured  a  number  of  these  cases  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  pack  and  ship  goods  and  Mr.  Wardin  very  kindly  followed  up  a 
couple  of  these  shipments  and  supervised  the  unloading  of  them  in 
order  that  he  might  get  first-hand  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
goods  after  the  trips  in  the  cases,  and  the  opinion  of  our  customers. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wardin  secured 
from  J.  J.  Fletcher,  and  reads 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
March  24,  1920. 
Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

My  household  goods  shipped  in  the  king  shipping  cases  were 
unloaded  today  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

I  congratulate  you  in  your  progressiveness  in  adopting  this 
modem  safe  method  of  shipping  by  which  household  goods  in 
transit  are  so  thoroughly  safe-guarded  and  the  mind  of  the  cus- 
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tomer  is  made  so  free  from  anxiety  and  that  witiiout  involving 

additional  expense. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     John  J.  Fletcher. 

At  that  time,  we  were  extremely  busy  in  our  packing  depart- 
ment and  it  did  not  take  very  long  to  set  in  motion  the  nine'  or  ten 
cases  which  Mr.  Wardin  had  in  our  city.  Mr.  Wardin  was  so  well 
pleased  with  what  we  were  doing  for  him  that  he  suggested  to  Mr. 
King  that  he  immediately  ship  us  fifty  more  cases,  which  he  did 
without  our  permission. 

Fifty  steel  shipping  cases  require  much  space  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  storage,  so  as  soon  as  we  knew  these  cases  had  reached 
Philadelphia,  we  immediately  proceeded  to  make  plans  to  start  them 
in  motion.  If  memory  serves  us,  we  had  at  that  time,  forty  or  fifty 
unfilled  orders  for  packing,  and  acting  upon  Mr.  Wardin's  advice, 
we  proceeded  to  select  the  shipments  to  nearby  points,  for  we  had 
shipments  to  the  Coast,  South,  and  even  into  Canada,  and  we  asked 
our  customers  if  they  would  permit  us  to  forward  in  the  steel  cases 
instead  of  crating  as  per  their  contract  with  us. 

Our  reason  for  being  careful  to  secure  the  permission  of  our  cus- 
tomer Was  because  of  an  experience  we  had  with  a  shipment  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  we  made  in  steel  cases  without  the  consent 
of  our  customer,  who  reported  on  the  shipment  as  follows: 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 
April  8,  1920. 
Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

The  household  goods  shipped  by  your  firm  in  the  King  Col- 
lapsible steel  cases,  arrived  Friday,  March  26.  I  have  been  in 
the  field  since  then  and  unable  to  unpack  until  yesterday;  hence 
the  delay  in  writing  you. 

Mr.  King  was  present  when  they  were  unloaded  and  was  quite 
anxious  to  have  me  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  my  furniture 
as  I  received  it.  This  morning  another  man,  who  said  he  was  in 
Philadelphia,  too,  and  saw  my  goods  packed,  seemed  quite  pro- 
voked that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my  marred  furniture. 

The  situation  is  this:  I  wanted  my  goods  crated,  intending  to 
save  the  crates  and  use  them  later  in  case  I  move.    Our  ministers 
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move  about  every  one  or  two  years  at  most.  You  can  see  I  am 
out  the  crates  absolutely  and  will  have  to  buy  what  I  have  al- 
ready paid  your  firm  for.  Had  you  informed  me,  I  would  have 
told  you  not  to  ship  in  these  steel  cases  for  this  reason.  Since  I 
have  unpacked  my  goods,  I  find  added  reason. 

Piling  furniture  on  top  of  other  pieces  without  being  crated 
has  rubbed  and  dented,  more  or  less,  everything  I  have  that  is 
worth  anything.  The  sewing  machine  has  a  good  half  inch  at 
the  top  corner  off,  besides  scratches  and  dents  on  the  bureau  and 
dresser,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  sewing  machine.  If  you  had  crated 
these  pieces  as  I  paid  you  to  do,  it  would  not  have  occurred.  The 
piano  came  through  without  the  box  I  got  at  a  cost  of  $10.00. 
My  mattresses  were  taken  out  their  burlap  covers  and  used  on 
the  piano  and  became  soiled  on  the  floor.  One  section  was  pressed 
so  hard  that  it  pushed  the  felt  both  ways  and  left  it  like  a  broken 
stick. 

Mr.  King  and  this  other  man  say  the  piano  was  packed  in  the 
case  chipped  and  scratched.  It  did  not  leave  my  house  that  way. 
One  corner  of  veneer  is  off  entirely  for  about  two  square  inches. 
Also  two  deep  dents  in  end  and  on  the  bottom  leg  the  veneer  is 
rubbed  off  and  scratched. 

Another  matter.  In  shipping  in  these  cases,  a  lower  freight 
rate  should  be  used,  because  the  goods  are  practically  safe  in 
them.  This  is  one  feature  you  overlooked.  You  could  have  saved 
me  at  least  $25.00  of  a  freight  bill  by  a  lower  classification.  To 
be  serviceable,  goods  must  be  packed  in  these  shipping  cases  bet- 
ter than  they  were  packed  in  my  case;  or  you  will  have  all  kinds 
of  complaints. 

Summing  up  for  myself,  I  find  that  I  am  first,  out  one  piano 
case,  cost  $10.00.  Second,  out  the  lumber  for  crates  that  I  paid 
for  and  did  not  get.  Third,  out  about  $25.00  that  could  have 
been  saved  on  a  lower  freight  rate  by  using  these  cases.  Fourth, 
piano  dented  and  scratched,  sewing  machine  marred,  besides 
other  furniture  marred  and  dented  because  of  not  being  crated. 

Trusting  that  this  information  will  help  you  to  make  satis- 
factory settlement  in  the  case,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     R.  S.  Fries. 
As  soon  as  we  received  this  letter  of  criticism,  we  communicated 
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with  the  Rochester  Carting  Company,  who  attended  to  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  at  Rochester  and  include  as  a  part  of  this  report 
the  following  letter  from  them. 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 
March  30,  1920. 
Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : — 

We  beg  to  advise  that  the  shipment  for  R.  S.  Fries  in  the  King 
Shipping  cases  was  delivered  by  us  under  Mr.  King's  supervision 
and  as  far  as  we  know  everything  was  satisfactory  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  scratch  on  the  piano  and  some  minor  things  which 
were  noted  as  being  damaged  in  Mr.  Wardin's  letter. 

We  are  enclosing  bill  covering  the  empty  cases  which  we  have 
returned  to  you  as  per  Mr.  King's  instructions. 

We  thank  you  for  this  business  and  assure  you  that  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  we  will  reciprocate. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)     Rochester  Carting  Company. 

Mr.  Wardin  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  this  complaint 
and  he  advised  us  that  Mr.  Fries  was  unfair  in  the  greater  part  of 
his  complaint  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  as  well  as  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  King,  that  Mr.  Fries  thought  that  we  had  made  an  additional 
profit  in  the  use  of  the  King  Shipping  cases  and  that  it  was  his 
ambition  to  secure  a  rebate  on  his  moving. 

The  warehouseman  of  experience  knows  there  are  quite  a  few  of 
our  customers  who  hope  to  be  able  to  use  again  the  packing  ma- 
terial required  in  shipping  their  household  goods  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  Mr.  Fries  was  disappointed  in  not  having  the  material 
for  re-shipping  his  goods  should  circumstances  require  him  to  re- 
move them  from  Rochester. 

We  include  as  a  part  of  our  report,  the  following  list  of  ship- 
ments made  by  us,  giving  the  names,  shipping  points,  number  of 
cases,  the  date  when  goods  were  shipped,  the  date  when  the  cases 
were  returned  to  us,  and  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  amount  of 
return  freight: 
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Where  No. 

Name  Shipped  Cases 

Fries,  R.  S Rochester,  N.  Y 3 

Fletcher,  J.  J Mauch  Chunk,  Pa 5 

Allsbp,  Thos Wilkes  Barre,  Pa 1 

Woolley,  C.  S .Buffalo,  N.  Y 4 

Walker,  C.  A Syracuse,  N.  Y 3 

Jordon,  R.   M Pittsburgh,  Pa 3 

Williams,  S.  B Allegheny,  Pa 8 

Sharp,  H.  M Chicago,  111 3 

Nace,   R.   L Pittsburgh,  Pa 7 

Marette,  H Cleveland,  0 3 

Martindell,  L.  Bentleyville,  Pa 1 

Carter,  Wm Southbridge,  Mass.       3 

Titsworth,  C.  E...Montrose,  Pa 1 

De  Hart,  E Pittsburgh,  Pa 7 

Sanderson,  P.  R—London,  England  10 

Hoffman,  J.  H Clarkesburg,  W.  Va...  3 

Chapin,  H.  M Yeagerstown,  Pa 4 

Shannon,  F.  L Rochester,  N.  Y. 5 

Mansure,  A.  J.... ...Portsmouth,  0 4 

Hendricks,  R Washington,   D.   C 1 


Date 

1 
Date 

Amount 
Return 

Shipped 

Ret'd    : 

Freight 

3-16-20 

4-10-20 

$7.88 

3-20-20 

4-  1-20 

10.82 

3-27-20 

4-21-20 

2.74 

4-21-20 

Retd  to  Buffalo 

4-26-20 

7-20-20 

4-29-20 

5-15-20 

19.72 

5-  4-20 

6-  1-20 

24.08 

5-  5-20 

6-  5-20 

21.20 

5-  6-20 

6-  5-20 

14.89 

5-11-20 

6-16-20 

7.68 

5-11-20 

7-19-20 

3.10 

5-21-20 

8-11-20 

6-  7-20 

7-23-20 

2.63 

6-  8-20 

7-  3-20 

14.89 

6-24-20 

10-21-20 

7-22-20 

8-19-20 

5.78 

7-29-20 

8-12-20 

8.1P 

8-20-20 

9-15-20 

11.94 

10-  26-20 

Out 

11-5-20     Out 


We  never  succeeded  in  settling  all  of  the  sixty  cases  in  motion, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  our  judgment  we  made  an  honest 
effo'rt  to  do  so.  In  going  over  the  files  belonging  to  the  shipments 
which  we  made  in  these  cases,  we  are  the  more  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  our  sales  organization  made  an  honest  effort  to  interest 
our  customers  in  the  use  of  them.  We  found  several  instances 
where  the  customer  semed  reluctant  to  have  us  use  them  and  in 
accepting  our  proposition,  charged  us  with  the  responsibility  if  the 
goods  should  not  arrive  in  good  order. 

For  the  Information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
cases,  they  measure  about  seven  feet,  three  inches  from  the  ground 
,  to,  the  highest  point  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  handle  a  loaded 
c;ase  in.  pne  of  our  vans.  When  collapsed,  we  can  remove  three  or 
four  by  putting  them  in  on  an  angle.  The  cases  are  awkward  and 
our  men  do  not  care  to  handle  them.  This  dislike  is  not  confined  to 
one  crew,  but  seems  to  be  general  among  our  men.  Their  awkward' 
nessand  the  fear  on  the  part  of  our  men  that  they  may  be  hurt, 
fias  caused  quite  some  little  wear  and  tear  on  the  floor  and  sides  of 
tvie  vans!  Where  a  nb-top  conveyance  is  used,  you  can  overcome 
most  of  these  objettions'. 

If  the  cases  are  packed  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  residence,  we  can 
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see  no  way  of  loading  them  except  by  the  use  of  skids  and  a  wind- 
lass, for  they  weigh  when  packed,  between  fifteen  hundred  and  three 
thousand  pounds. 

We  do  not  consider  the  cases  watertight,  hence  a  disadvantage 
in  packing  on  the  sidewalk  or  on  a  no-top  conveyance  in  the  street 
in  front  of  a  residence  in  stormy  weather. 

In  our  experience,  it  required  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours 
to  pack  each  case  after  the  goods  have  been  padded  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  case.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  articles  of  furniture  too  large  to  go  into  one 
of  these  cases,  it  has  demonstrated  also  that  there  is  certain  sized 
furniture  which  cannot  be  advantageously  packed  in  the  cases. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  not  shipping  more  of  the  cases  was  the 
uncertainty  that  our  customers  would  be  in  a  position  to  unpack 
and  immediately  return  the  cases  after  reaching  destination.  Mr. 
Wardin  tried  very  hard  to  make  us  believe  that  our  customers 
would  be  willing  to  pay  fifty  cents  per  day  per  case  for  allowing 
their  goods  to  remain  in  them  while  in  storage.  We  may  be  wrong 
in  our  judgment  but  we  always  felt  this  a  hardship  on  a  customer 
and  did  not  advocate  it. 

We  would  have  sent  the  cases  on  longer  trips  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Wardin's  desire  to  keep  the  cases  in  our  local  territory  and  for 
the  fact  that  the  rental  and  return  freight  would  have  eaten  up 
any  profit  in  the  job. 

Speaking  of  return  freight  reminds  us  of  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  cases  were  returned  as  empty  steel  cases  on  wheels  in- 
stead of  steel  cases  folded  flat,  which  cost  us  extra  freight.  In  one 
or  two  of  these  instances  part  of  the  cases  were  knocked  down  and 
it  appeared  the  shipper  returning  the  cases  found  it  too  much 
trouble  to  collapse  the  remaining  cases,  which  more  than  doubled 
the  return  freight. 

Among  the  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  cases  may  be  noted  the 
following: — 

Quickness  in  packing  small  furniture; 
Fewer  packages  in  a  shipment; 
Costs  of  preparing  goods  for  shipment  reduced. 
Though  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  add  that  it  is  not  eco- 
nomical to  ship  in  these  cases  if  all  matters  are  considered. 

For  example,  the  rental  is  very  uncertain  for  we  never  know 
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how  long  a  case  will  be  required  for  the  individual  job,  the  return 
freight  becomes  a  considerable  item  of  expense  when  the  case  is 
sent  on  a  long  trip  and  if  the  case  is  not  knocked  down  it  more 
than  doubles  itself.  We  have  had  several  experiences  where  it  re- 
quired a  large  truck  and  four  men  between  three  and  four  hours  to 
collect  three  or  four  empty  cases  and  deliver  again  to  our  ware- 
house. The  cases  require  considerable  space  to  store  when  empty 
and  of  course,  the  rental  of  the  cases  continues  when  they  are  not 
in  use. 

If  some  better  system  of  charging  for  the  use  of  the  cases  could 
be  worked  out  and  if  the  cases  could  be  made  a  little  larger,  they 
would  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  at  present. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  feel  that  we  would  be  more  interested  in 
the  proposition  if  we  could  be  relieved  from  any  further  responsi- 
bility for  the  case  after  we  had  accepted  the  railroad  company's 
receipt  for  the  shipment.  The  present  system  of  rental  continually 
ties  us  to  the  shipment  even  until  the  case  is  returned;  this  system 
deprives  us  of  the  possibility  of  determining  in  advance  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  a  job,  whereas,  we  can  come  to  some  conclusion 
in  advance  if  the  job  is  crated  or  burlapped. 

The  above  report  is  a  recital  of  our  experience  with  the  King 
Shipping  Case  up  to  and  including  November  22nd. 

On  November  17th  we  addressed  Mr.  King,  advising  him  that  we 
desired  to  cancel  any  arrangement  which  we  then  had  with  their 
company,  our  contract  with  the  King  Company  giving  us  the  privi- 
lege of  cancellation  on  a  thirty  day  written  notice. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  King  received  our  letter,  he  immediately  wired 
that  he  would  see  us  in  a  few  days  and  on  Monday,  November  22nd, 
he  dropped  into  our  office  and  at  that  time  we  showed  him  this  re- 
port, which  he  carefully  read,  and  in  answer  to  the  criticism  con- 
tained in  our  report,  we  include  Mr.  King's  letter  as  a  part  of  this 
report : 

Syracuse,  New  York, 
November  23,  1920. 

Mr.  Buell  G.  Miller, 

Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Friend  Mr.  Miller: — 

After  carefully  going  over  your  report  to  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association,  I  offer  you  the  following  suggestions  and 
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criticisms  of  your  report: 

While  it  is  true  that  you  have  had  two  or  three  nunor  com- 
plaints, may  I  refer  you  back  to  the  complaint  of  R.  W.  ■  Fries. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  personally  superintend  the  unloading  and 
delivery  of  these  goods  in  Rochester.  At  that  time  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Fries  in  which  she  admitted  the  only  dam- 
age to  the  goods  was  a  chip  of  veneer  off  a  leg  of  a  piano.  If 
Mrs. ,  Fries'  statement  is  correct,  this  accident  occured  between 
the  time  the  piano  was  delivered  to  you  and  the  time  it  was 
loaded  in  the  case  at  your  warehouse  and  may  be  justly  charged 
against  your  employees  and  not  the  King  Shipping  Case. 

We  agree  with  you  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Fries' 
permission  was  not  secured  before  shipping  the  goods  in  our 
case,  for  we  believe  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Fries'  belief  that 
he  was  out  a  little  kindling  wood  and  you  were  making  a  little 
extra  profit,  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tion of  his  goods. 

There  is  just  one  criticism — the  piano  should  never  have  been 
shipped  in  one  of  these  cases  for  we  have  a  special  case  for 
pianos  and  these  cases  are  not  designed  to  carry  pianos.  Had 
the  piano  been  placed  in  his  box  as  he  expected,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  unwrap  the  mattress  and  this  would 
have  overcome  two  points  of  criticism,  i.  e.  the  loss  of  the  box 
and  the  crushing  of  the  mattress.  A  little  foresight  and  a  little 
discretion  would  have  saved  this  complaint. 

May  I  now  briefly  refer  to  your  criticism  on  return  freight." 
I  have  carefully  gone  over  your  report  and  find  that  you  re- 
ceived from  Pittsburgh  on  May  15th,  1920,  three  cases  and  the 
return  freight  amounted  to  $19.72.  We  also  find  that  on  June 
5th,  1920,  you  received  seven  empty  cases  from  the  same  city 
at  a  cost  of  $14.89. 

You  are  justified  in  criticising  the  Pittsburgh  shipper  of  the 
three  cases,  more  especially  if  he  was  derelict  in  collapsing  the 
cases,  but  perhaps  the  shipper  being  unfamiliar  with  the  cases, 
did  not  realize  the  additional  expense  you  would  be  placed  to 
should  he  fail  to  collapse  the  cases  and  ship  them  as  iron  boxes 
folded  flat  instead  of  steel  boxes  on  wheels.  The  -shipment  of 
the  seven  ciases  at  $14.89  clearly  demonstrates  that  the -return 
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freight  on  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  an  incidental  ex- 
pense and  not  prohibitive. 

The  next  matter  of  criticism  in  your  report  refers  to  the 
method  of  handling  the  cases  and  after  five  years  of  experience, 
we  consider  the  only  practical  meehod  of  handling  these  cases, 
both  collapsed  and  when  standing  upright,  is  on  a  flat  stake- 
body  truck. 

We  use  in  Syracuse,  a  truck  of  this  character,  with '  a  flat 
body  seven  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  long.  This  size  truck 
enables  us  to  load  three  of  these  cases  across  the  truck  and  "we 
load  the  cases  on  the  truck  at  the  house. 

In  conclusion  you  refer  to  the  contract  which  you  now  have 
with  us  and  as  a  practical  man  of  the  business,  we  feel  you  are 
entirely  in  the  right  in  criticising  the  form  of  contract  which 
you  now  have.  We  refer  you  to  the  new  form  of  contract  which 
reads  under  Act  III: — 

"For  a  shipment  of  one  thousand    (1000)    miles  or  under, 
the  sum  of  Ten  Dollars    ($10.00)  ;   for   a   shipment  over  one 
thousand    (1000)    and  not  exceeding  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred   (1800)    miles,  the  sum  of  Twelve    and    50/100    dollars 
($12.50)  ;   for   a   shipment   over  one  thousand   eight  hundred 
(1800)    and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred    (2500) 
miles,  the  sum  of  Fifteen  ($15.00  dollars).    All  shipments  over 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  the  sum  of  Twenty  Dollars 
($20.00).     The  above  mileage  is  one  way  only." 
You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  penalty  placed  on  the  shipper 
should  the  goods  be  held  in  storage  by  your  customer  at  either  ■ 
end  of  the  shipment.     In  addition  thereto,  you  will  notice  under 
Article  XII.  of  the  new  contract  that  the  maximum  cost  for  the 
use  of  a  case  in  one  year  is  $50.00,  in  other  words,  if  you  use  the 
case  to  nearby  points  and  make  a  dozen  or  more  shipments  in  a 
year,  you  considerably  lessen  the  rental  charge  per  shipment. 

Briefly  stated,  the  warehouseman  who  makes  more  than  five 
shipments  of  a  thousand  miles  or  less  per  annum,  gets  the  use  of 
the  case  for  the  extra  shipment  free  of  charge. 

I  personally  as  well  as  the  King  Shipping  Case  Company,  very 
much  regret  that  the  new  form  of  contract  was  not  decided  upon 
sooner,  for  we  believe  that  it  would  have  placed,  our  proposition 
in  a  much  more  favorable  position  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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We  sincerely  hope  that  under  the  new  form  of  working  agree- 
ment, you  will  be  able  to  use  the  case  to  our  mutual  profit. 
Yours  very  truly, 
King  Shipping  Case  Corporation. 
(Signed)     F.  C.  King, 
K:H  President. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  has  everybody  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  if  so,  we  will  declare  the  ballot 
closed. 

Mr.  Reid — With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  great 
care  with  which  he  has  prepared  that  paper  and  to  our 
member  Mr.  King,  I  would  move  that  this  repoi-t  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorize'd  to 
materially  reduce  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  would  re- 
quire an  unnecessary  amount  of  space  in  the  aniiuar  re- 
port for  the  value  of  the  subject  to  the  Association:  A 
lot  of  that  material,  or  at  least  some  of  that  material  will 
convey  all  that  the  Association  wants  to  know  witholit 
going  into  all  that  detail.  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to  materially  reduce 
that  report.  ' ''  '" 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Orcutt. 

Chairman  Cotter — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  Mr.  Miller's  paper  be  referred,  also  the  notes  of  Mr; 
Leonard — 

Mr.  Frost — (Interposing)  Mr.  Leonard  did  not  have 
much  to  say.  It  seems  that  we  can't  get  at  the  idea  that 
we  want  to  drive  at.  I  would  like  to  hear  a  discussion 
on  that  matter.  When  that  report  was  read,  a  lot  of  it 
was  skipped  over.  I  haven't  any  fixed  notion  about'it 
myself,  but  there  are  people  in  my  organization  who 
have  more  time  than  I  have,  who  are  not  here  at'  the 
present  time,  and  for  their  benefit  I  would  like  to  have 
as  much  of  that  report  as  is  possible.     I  think  if  that 
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report  is  printed  as  is,  it  might  save  us  some  discussion 
here.  However,  if  the  Executive  Committee  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  it  down,  I  hope  they  won't  cut  out  any- 
thing that  will  be  of  any  value  to  a  man  in  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  this  case  is  something  that  he  wants 
to  use  or  not.    I  hope  the  motion  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  King  has  a  few  of  these  cases  quite 
available,  and  I  think  we  will  get  more  information  out 
of  them  by  trying  them,  than  we  can  get  from  any  rer 
port,  especially  with  the  help  of  Mr.  King's  men.  I  think 
Mr.  King  will  be  glad  to  send  one  of  his  men  to  any 
point  and  let  him  unload  the  cases  and  show  us  where 
we  are  wrong.  You  will  get  more  real  good  out  of  it 
that  way,  than  you  can  get  in  writing. 

Mr.  Miller — Gentlemen,  I  will  make  an  apology  for 
giving  you  so  lengthy  a  report.  My  thought  in  doing  so 
was  this;  each  one  of  us  is  striving  to  make  a  living. 
Here  is  a  concern  that  has  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a  pro- 
duct,— they  believe  in  it, — ^we  warehousemen  want  to  be 
convinced.  You  wanted  to  know  what  experience  a  ware- 
houseman has  had  with  it.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  give 
you.  I  am  not  condemning  it,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know 
what  my  customers  thought  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  wearied  you,  but  I  have  given  you  the  information 
which  I  thought  you  wanted.  I  have  no  objections  per- 
sonally to  the  report  being  condensed.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Reid  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  report  that  can 
be  omitted,  but  I  felt  for  convenience  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  save  a  lot  of  discussion  which  I  felt  sure  might 
arise,  I  tried  to  anticipate  your  questions  and  answered 
them  in  my  paper. 
..Chairman  Cotter — Is  there  anything  further?      If 
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not,  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "Aye,"  contrary 
"No." 

As  the  Chair  was  in  doubt,  a  rising  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  that  Mr.  Miller's  report  be 
condensed. 

Chairman  Cotter — Are  the  tellers  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
King  speak  a  few  words  to  us  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, I  very  much  admire  Mr.  Leonard's  stand  in  re- 
gard to  these  cases,  because  if  he  cannot  use  these  cases 
without  tremendous  damage,  we  don't  want  him  to  use 
them.  Our  Company  stands  ready  at  any  time  or  any 
place,  to  send  a  man  to  demonstrate  to  these  warehouses 
that  the  cases  can  be  used  without  any  tremendous  dam- 
age in  transit.  We  have  used  them  for  five  years.  I  ad- 
mit the  first  year  we  had  trouble.  Now,  we  are  willing 
and  stand  willing  for  anybody  that  wants  to  try  these 
cases,  to  help  them  out  in  any  way.  We  know  that  these 
cases  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  the  warehouse, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  admire  Mr.  Leonard's  attitude, 
and  also  thank  Mr.  Miller  for  the  report  he  has  ren- 
dered. 

If  there  is  anybody  that  would  like  to  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions regarding  these  cases,  I  will  answer  them  in  every 
way  I  can. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  think  this  matter  will  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
and  justice  in  every  way  will  be  attempted,  we  will  then 
get  the  proper  results. 

Mr.  Frost — In  fairness  to  Mr.  King  on  this  proposi- 
tion, as  long  as  the  vote  prevails  to  condense  that  report, 
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I  think  the  Executive  Committee  ought  to  cut  out  those 
two  complaints.  The  one  referring  to  the  company  that 
shipped  stuff  to  a  foreign  port  without  Mr.  King's  con- 
sent, and  also  that  letter  of  criticism.  I  am  as  neutral 
on  this  proposition  as  can  be.  I  could  not  say  who  is 
right  because  I  have  not  even  gone  into  the  matter.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  see  fairness  on  this  proposition.  If 
this  company  shipped  their  stuff  to  a  foreign  port,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  Mr.  King,  when  he  said  "those 
cases  were  not  made  for  foreign  shipment,"  if  we  are 
going  to  do  any  cutting,  let's  cut  both  ways. 

Mr.  Reid — It  isn't  a  matter  of  fairness  at  all.  It  is  a 
matter  of  economy  for  the  Association  to  reduce  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  material  that  is  in  that  report  to 
something  that  we  can  all  understand.  We  are  treating 
Mr.  King  fairly.  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  him  unfairly 
at  all  by  the  handling  of  that  report.  I  merely  wanted 
to  economize,  and  at  the  same  time,  give  the  members 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mk.  Leonard — I  think  it  can  be  condensed  so  that  the 
"pro"  and  "con"  will  be  equally  handled,  but,  I  suggest 
that  the  Executive  Committee  omit  the  portion  of  Mr. 
Miller's  statement  which  says  that  "Mr.  So  and  So  was 
untruthful."  To  accuse  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
telling  a  lie  is  bad  policy,  and  to  my  mind  libel.  They 
also  will  be  liable  for  damages  for  lible. 

Mr.  Blanchard — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the 
Committee  wishes  to  report  the  election  of  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  Aspinwall,  and  Mr.  Glenn. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  will  now  have  a  discusion  on 
"What  attitude  should  a  Warehouseman  assume  in  the 
payment  of  claims?"',  by  Mr.  Halverson.  If  you  please 
gentlemen,  just  move  this  along  and  make  the  discus- 
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sion  short  so  that  we  can  get  the  various  viewpoints  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Mr.  Halverson — I  suggest  that  you  pass  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert — I  think  that  is  serious.    We  ought  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  agree  with  you,  I  think  we  ought 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Keenan — The  payment  of  claims  is  a  subject  to 
be  advised  about  at  any  time. 

•  Mr.  Halverson — Speaking  on  this  not  for  myself,  but 
merely  as  a  subject  that  might  interest  the  Convention, 
the  motto  of  the  Rotary  Clubs  throughout  the  country 
is  "He  profits  most  who  serves  best."  I  have  always 
thought  that  that  motto  ought  to  be  "Service  to  others, 
is  the  best  service  to  self."  In  applying  that  in  a  prac- 
tical common  sense  way  to  your  own  business,  it  is  a 
very  practical  motto.  The  payment  of  claims  is  a  matter 
of  service  to  the  customers.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  decide  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
to  pay  claims  for  railroad  damage  that  you  are  not  liable 
for,  so,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  thoroughly  in  a  liberal 
attitude,  in  the  payment  of  claims  for  which  you  are  re- 
sponsible, unquestionably.  However,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  claim  is  a  necessary  evil. 
That  to  my  mind  is  a  mistake.  The  best  way  to  find  the 
troubles  in  your  business  is  to  have  people  tell  you  about 
them.  We  put  suggestion  boxes  into  our  plants  and 
asked  for  suggestions  from  employees.  In  one  year  we 
got  a  dozen  suggestions,  and  good  ones  from  our  em- 
ployees. Our  Claim  Department  is  constantly  getting  a 
number  of  suggestions,  showing  us  just  what  is  wrong 
in  the  business,  and  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  that  a  Claim  Department  by  a  liberal  policy  can 
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be  the  best  advertising  medium  in  your  whole  business. 
That  is  the  attitude  I  believe  we  should  adopt. 

Chairman  Cotter — Anything  further  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Bekins — Has  anybody  any  records  as  to  the 
amount  or  the  percentage  of  losses,  or  money  paid  out 
on  claims? 

Mr.  Leonard — I  gave  in  my  report  this  morning,  a 
copy  of  which  is  on  file. 

Mr.  Miller — Three  years  ago  it  was  3%  per  cent.  It 
has  been  reduced  last  year  to  1%  per  cent.  That  is,  on 
the  volume  of  business  and  what  it  cost  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  the  adjuster's  time. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Miller,  what  attitude  do  you 
take?    Do  you  endeavor  to  satisfy  your  customers? 

Mr.  Miller — We  don't  settle  any  claims  for  cash  un- 
less there  is  no  other  way  of  settling  them.  We  make 
every  effort  to  restore  and  replace.  If  for  instance  it  is 
a  cabinet  job,  if  we  have  to  go  to  a  mill,  we  go,  and  use 
every  means  to  restore  it.  If  it  is  a  castor  or  a  screw, 
we  use  every  effort  to  replace  it.  Where  we  can't  work 
out  a  settlement  on  that  method,  we  use  cash. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  think  you  must  be  wrong.  Did  you 
say  SVz  per  cent? 

Mr.  Miller — If  you  will  refer  to  my  report  of  this 
morning  you  will  see  it  there,  we  have  it  written  out. 

Mr.  Keenan — If  I  understand  it,  and  if  3!^  per  cent 
is  on  the  total  volume  of  business,  say  you  are  doing 
$250,000  a  year,  your  loss  wouldn't  be  $7,000. 

Mr.  Miller — The  percentage  has  been  reduced.  In 
1919,  it  was  1  7/lOths.  In  1918,  2  8/lOths,  and  in  1917, 
SJ^ths  per  cent  or  3  7/lOths  per  cent.  Something  like 
that.  Three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  is  right,  I  be- 
lieve. 
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Mr.  Keenan — That  is  over  SVi  per  cent.  That  would 
be  $3700.  You  must  have  used  a  pitch-fork  on  that  stuff 
Mr.  Miller.  You  are  to  be  complimented  anyhow  for 
making  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — Three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.!  I 
think  Mr.  Miller  is  making  a  mistake,  he  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

Chairman  Cotter — What  attitude  do  you  take,  Mr. 
Aspinwall  ? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — Satisfaction  of  the  customer.  You 
all  know  that. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  was  just  going  to  add,  we  don't  claim 
to  be  as  good  as  some,  and  certainly  not  better  than 
others,  but  I  do  know  that  our  force  considered  the 
amount  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Sometimes 
of  course  something  extraordinary  would  occur,  and  it 
would  exceed  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  can  do 
a  lot  of  loss  and  damage  adjusting  for  $400,  $500,  or 
$600  a  year. 

Chairman  Cotter — Keenan  started  in  the  upholstery 
business,  he  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Knox — Do  you  include  for  instance  the  adjuster's 
time.  That  would  make  some  difference,  also  the  auto 
he  runs. 

Mr.  Keenan — It  wouldn't  make  that  difference. 

Mr.  Knox — Our  policy  is  to  satisfy  the  customer. 
Spend  some  money  on  repairing .  and  replacing.  You 
can't  spend  that  money  on  advertising  to  any  better  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Miller — I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Knox  just  said. 
I  believe  in  being  fair  to  yourself  and  knowing  what  it 
costs  to  repair  and  replace.  I  don't  believe  in  deceiving 
myself  by  having  an  account  on  the  books  that  shows 
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merely  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  spent.  You  are  pay- 
ing about  $2,000  to  adjust  claims, — you  charge  it  to  over- 
head. I  believe  in  advising  myself  what  it  cost  to  adjust 
a  claim.  If  I  pay  a  man  $2,000  a  year,  and  pay  for  his 
car  and  the  upkeep  of  it,  that  amounts  to  altogether  we 
will  say  $3,200.  I  don't  try  and  camouflage  it  by  charg- 
ing it  up  to  something  else.  If  Keenan  seems  to  think 
the  amount  is  large,  I  think  he  is  considering  the  actual 
cash  he  spends,  and  not  the  entire  cost,  just  as  Mr.  Knox 
tried  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  might  add  if  it  is  the  repairing  of  the 
damage  done  to  your  adjuster's  car,  and  your  adjuster's 
time  that  you  are  figuring  $2,000  a  year  for,  I  think  your 
figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Miller — Mr.  Keenan,  you  are  figuring  on  a  $100,- 
000  or  $200,000  business.  We  do  twice  that.  We  do 
$400,000  worth  of  business.  We  have  over  100  em- 
ployees,— a  very  large  cartage  business,  and  a  large  long 
distance  hauling  business,  over  which  the  rough  roads 
of  the  past  few  years  in  the  West  will  demonstrate  to 
any  operator  of  trucks  over  long  distance  roads,  that  he 
is  going  to  have  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Keenan — Taking  your  own  statement  which  I  as- 
sume to  be  truthful,  if  you  do  $400,000' worth  of  busi- 
ness, your  loss  and  damage  was  $1,400. 

Mr.  Miller — It  has  been  decreasing. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  am  speaking  of  the  year  in  which  you 
had  3  7/lOths. 

Mr.  Miller — You  are  talking  about  past  history. 

Mr.  Keenan — We  are  talking  about  policy.  This  dis- 
cussion is  open  to  criticism  and  comment,  and  I  am  mak- 
ing that  in  the  proper  spirit.  If  you  are  not,  why  then 
let  the  conversation  continue. 
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Mr.  Aspinwall — Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  this  discus- 
sion supposed  to  be? 

Chairman  Cotter — What  attitude  a  warehouseman 
should  assume  in  the  payment  of  claims. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — That  is  what  I  understood  this  dis- 
cussion to  be.  I  don't  believe  the  company  ought  to  as- 
sume the  claims  or  claim,  if  there  is  a  question  of  doubt, 
speaking  from  our  standpoint  after  the  matter  has  been 
investigated,  if  the  disposition  is  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
customer  and  it  shows  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  dishonest,  we  will  refuse  to  make  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Abbott — In  connection  with  that,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  thought  expressed  by  us  in  a  letter  to  the 
Omaha  Van  &  Storage  Co.  They  made  a  shipment  to 
Fort  Worth — it  was  a  piano,  and  it  was  damaged.  They 
wrote  to  us  simply  and  frankly,  "Use  your  judgment.  If 
it  appears  that  we  are  in  any  way  to  blame,  have  it  re- 
paired to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  your  customer  at  our 
expense."  We  used  our  judgment,  resolved  the  matter 
in  favor  of  the  customer,  paid  it,  and  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness.    That  is  our  attitude  in  the  matter. 

Member — Should  a  certain  percentage  of  charges  be 
set  aside  for  the  payment  of  claims? 

Mr.  Bekins — In  reference  to  that  subject  would  it  be 
an  allowable  deduction  if  we  set  aside  a  certain  percent- 
age, and  that  wasn't  used  up  ? 

Chairman  Cotter — You  can  set  up  reserves  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  hold  your  reserves,  but  eventually  you 
will  have  to  tear  them  down.  It  might  work  in  your 
favor  this  year,  but  not  in  the  future.  Anything  else 
regarding  that  subject,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  SCHRAMM — In  regard  to  setting  aside  a,  certain 
fund,  we  have  a  Government  Inspiector  going  over  our 
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books.  We  had  a  certain  fund  set  aside,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  allow  it.  They  said  to  us,  "you  pay  your 
debts,  settle  your  claims  and  pay  them  out  as  you  go 
along."  I  did  not  know  we  were  permitted  to  set  up  any 
reserves. 

Chairman  Cotter — Were  you  charging  all  your  claims 
to  that  fund? 

Mr.  Schramm — Whenever  they  came  along. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  don't  think  there  would  be  any 
objections  if  you  were  referring  your  current  claims  to 
the  Reserve  Fund.     Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Winkler — Whether  you  allow  a  percentage  or 
whether  the  percentage  you  take  is  deductable  or  al- 
lowed by  the  Government,  (which  I  don't  think  makes 
any  difference  if  you  pay  the  claims  as  you  go  along 
when  you  are  making  up  your  figures  on  which  you  base 
your  prices,)  if  you  allow,  3%,  or  2%,  or  1%  for  dam- 
ages, you  simply  throw  that  in  with  the  rest  of  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  included  in  it.  You  are  getting  it  back, 
but  you  are  not  setting  up  a  reserve  fund  for  it. 

Chairman  Cotter — I-  think  the  man  that  brought  up 
this  question  had  in  mind  setting  aside  a  certain  per- 
centage in  proportion  to  the  business  you  were  doing. 
You  might  be  doing  $150,000  worth  of  business  this  year 
and  next  year  ,but  then  we  might  have  been  decreasing 
in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  done. 

Mr.  Schramm — That  is  the  idea  I  wanted  to  convey. 
Now,  in  reference  to  this  fund, — a  year  ago,  we  had  an 
accident.  One  of  our  men  was  killed.  We  found  that 
this  would  cost  us  $10,000.  We  had  a  fund  set  up  then. 
When  this  Government  man  came  along  to  inspect  our 
books  and  found  this  Fund  set  up  he  said,  "Nothing  do- 
ing, you  pay  your  debts  as  you  go  along.    You  can't  set 
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up  a  Fvmd  for  that."  I  said  to  him,  "I  can't  see  where 
it  does  any  harm  to  have  a  Fund  set  up.  If  I  spend  my 
money  every  day  as  I  go  along,  how  can  I  pay  my  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  or,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  I 
have  to  settle  something,  what  will  I  pay  it  with?"  He 
said,  "Go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  it  and  have  it  charged 
off  to  your  next  year's  business."  That  was  his  answer. 
Mk.  Keenan — I  think  that  man  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment all  right.  You  ought  to  have  somebody  repre- 
sent you.  A  good  income  man  could  have  sustained  that 
reserve. 

Mr.  Schramm — I  know  he  sent  us  in  a  bill  for  $8,000 
all  right. 

Mr.  Keenan— Mr.  Schramm,  I  don't  think  that  was 
a  Reserve  Fund  set  up  by  you.  I  think  it  was  a  concealed 
asset.  When  you  speak  of  setting  up  a  Reserve  Fund, 
the  audience  may  misunderstand  that  and  think  we  are 
all  invited  to  your  room. 

Chairman  Cotter — Gentlemen,  the  next  discussion 
will  be  on  the  "Present  cost  of  construction  of  a  fire- 
proof furniture  warehouse,"  by  Mr.  Blackburn.  The 
Committee  has  the  information  here  on  buildings  which 
several  members  have  recently  constructed,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  their  ideas.    Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blackburn — Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,  just 
before  I  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Cotter  that  I  was  to  lead  a 
discussion  on  the  present  cost  of  warehouse  construction, 
I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  present  cost,  except 
the  cost  of  the  building  we  are  just  about  to  complete. 
At  the  Central  Committee  Meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  building  would  cost 
approximately  thirty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  that 
is  working  out  exactly  as  the  cost  of  our  building.    At 
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that  time  I  did  not  think  it  would  cost  us  more  than 
thirty  cents,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  you  cannot 
figure  on. 

We  might  have  spent  a  little  more  money  than  the  aver- 
age w^arehouse  does.  We  have  face  brick  in  our  building 
all  the  way  around,  and  the  fire  walls  are  continued  all 
the  way  around  with  the  same  ornamental  construction 
that  we  have  in  the  front  of  our  building.  This  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  our  location  was  such  that  we 
could  be  seen  from  all  directions,  and  it  was  a  real  ad- 
vertising medium  for  us  to  do  it.  This  building  also  in- 
cludes one  elevator  9x20;  a  passenger  elevator  about 
6x7,  I  believe,  which  can  also  be  used  for  small  freight 
shipments.  It  includes  a  vault,  and  an  office  that  we  are 
really  proud  of.  Our  office  is  finished  in  American  Wal- 
nut, and  we  believe  it  is  as  fine  an  office  as  you  will  find 
anywhere.  We  have  the  usual  piano  room,  rug  room, 
package  room,  etc.,  so  that  I  believe  that  the  average 
warehouse  where  there  wasn't  so  much  money  spent  on 
extras  would  not  cost  thirty-five  cents.  However,  we 
were  tied  up  on  most  of  our  materials  before  January 
1st  of  this  year,  and  in  doing  so,  we  saved  quite  a  lot  of 
money  on  steel,  cement,  rock,  sand,  etc.,  etc.  We  did  not 
have  any  plans,  but  we  knew  about  what  we  would  need, 
and  we  contracted  for  it.  Had  we  paid  the  prices  that 
we  would  have  to  pay  a  few  months  later,  no  doubt  the 
cost  of  a  warehouse  not  trimmed  up  as  ours  would  have 
been  thirty-five  cents  anyhow.  ,  Now,  as  I  said  before,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  any  other  build- 
ing anywhere,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  all  want  to  know 
what  it  is  costing  in  other  places,  so  I  would  like  to  ask 
any  of  you  that  have  been  building,  or  know  the  cost  of 
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buildings  being  put  up  in  your  City,  to  let  us  hear  from 
you  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Keen  an — Do  I  understand  that  thirty-five  cents 
includes  the  rooms,  sub-divisions,  etc. 

Mr.  Blackburn — No,  there  are  no  rooms. 

Mr.  Wood — I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Blackburn  about 
the  thirty-five  cent  cost.  That  coincides  exactly  with 
the  calculations  that  the  Cost  Finding  Committee  made. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — We  built  a  building  in  Washington, 
a  year  ago,  it  was  finished  last  February.  We  had  a  con- 
tract in  July,  1919.  We  had  no  ornamental  work,  no 
face  brick,  no  office,  and  it  cost  us  twenty-nine  cents  a 
cubic  foot.  The  contractor  has  told  us  that  if  we  were 
to  build  it  today,  it  would  cost  us  20%  more,  in  fact,  he 
told  us  this  last  Fall.  That  very  building  operates  under 
the  figures  we  gave  to  the  Cost  Accounting  Committee, 
and  it  has  no  office,  no  vault — it  is  just  an  additional 
warehouse. 

Mr.  Kebnan — Somebody  here  wants  to  know  if  that 
was  on  a  cash  basis,  or  on  time. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — I  don't  want  to  discuss  those  triv- 
ialities. 

Mr.  Richardson — We  built  along  the  same  lines  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Aspinwall.  We  bought  our  material  before 
the  advance  came  to  construct  our  house,  and  it  cost  us 
about  twenty-six  cents  a  cubic  foot.  We  had  no  expense 
for  elevators.  That  building  now  would  cost  us  at  least 
thirty-five  cents  a  cubic  foot,  and  probably  more. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — That  building  has  no  additions. 

Mr.  Miller — If  this  isn't  past  history,  last  year  we 
put  up  a  building,  forty-three  thousand  square  feet,  (I 
have  been  accustomed  to  talk  about  a  warehouse  in 
square  feet,)  this  building  was  on  a  lot  53  feet  2  inches 
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by  135  feet  deep, — to  the  nei^bors  they  say  "very 
pleasing."  We  had  three  floors  that  we  sub-divided  into 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  an  office,  two  lavatories, 
smoking  room,  boiler  room,  and  basement — by  the  way 
there  is  no  basement  except  the  boiler  room.  The  build- 
ing is  three  stories  high.  We  have  an  elevator  9x30 
(three  ton).  In  the  upper  three  floors  we  put  in  those 
sub-divisions  including  a  heated  piano  room.  This  build- 
ing cost  $115,000,  which  I  think  is  about  twenty-six 
cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Just  prior  to  the  first  of  this  year,  we  contemplated 
building  another  building,  and  we  entered  into  a  contract 
about  April  1st,  having  been  covered  by  prices  prior  to 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  we  are  putting  up  a  building  of 
seventy-two  thousand  square  feet,  nine  stories  high,  eight 
thousand  square  feet  to  a  floor.  This  building  will  have 
two  floors  of  rooms.  I  can't  remember  just  what  the 
number  of  rooms  will  be.  It  will  have  an  office;  a  four 
ton  elevator,  and  will  cost  us  $215,000  on  contract,  or 
approximately  $3.00  a  square  foot.  There  is  no  fancy 
brick  on  this  building,  excepting  that  it  is  veneered  with 
red  brick.  The  front  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
and  has  a  turn  on  either  side  of  about  twenty  feet. 

Chairman  Cotter — The  figures  per  cubic  foot  that 
have  been  quoted,  would  make  a  square  foot  price  of 
something  like  $3.75  to  $4.00  a  square  foot.  If  there  is 
nothing  further  on  that  gentlemen,  we  want  to  finish  the 
few  items  we  have  on  the  programme,  and  then  get  into 
detail  on  our  Cost  Accounting  Outline  as  we  have  that 
set  up.  We  must  get  your  opinion  on  this  matter  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  the  pamphlet  if  we 
find  it  necessary. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Wood  on  "Cartage  Costs." 
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CARTAGE  COSTS 
By  W.  E.  Wood 

All  of  us  have  Cartage  Costs — and"  most  of  us  have  more  of  these 
costs  than  we  care  to  contemplate. 

Among  warehousemen  generally  cartage  has'  long  been  a  losing 
game.  This  was  partly  due  to  ignorance  of  the  real  costs  because 
of  an  improper  distribution  of  expenses. 

Without  going  into  too  technical  a  division  of  expenses  charge- 
able to  cartage,  we  will  consider — First:  short  hauls  on  hourly 
BASIS: — 

A — General  Cost  of  Operating  Trucks  or  Vans. 

Under  this  heading  we  have — 

(1)  Overhead.  This  is  a  general  expense  covering  office  sal- 
aries, executive  salaries,  postage,  association  dues,  telephones,  car- 
fares, estimating  expenses,  advertising,  corporation  or  partnership 
taxes,  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  insurance,  office  supplies,  etc. 

A  part  of  the  General  Overhead  should  be  charged  to  Cartage 
as  per  formula  given  in  section  D,  paragraph  C  of  the  Report  of 
the  Central  Bureau  Committee  on  Cost  Finding. 

(2)  Garage  or  Stable  Rent  is  a  direct  expense.  If  you  own 
your  property,  the  space  occupied  by  your  cartage  equipment  should 
be  charged  against  the  cartage  operation  at  the  Space  Cost  Figure 
which  you  will  get  by  substituting  your  own  fig^ures  in  the  example 
given  in  the  Report. 

Washing,  etc.,  should  be  added  to  the  Rental  expense. 

(3)  Depreciation  at  from  10%  to  20%,  according  to  your  cus- 
tom in  this  regard  and  the  kind  of  equipment. 

(4)  Repairs  to  Equipment,  including  tire  replacements. 

(5)  Road  Expenses. 

(6)  Interest  on  Investment  at  6%  or  7%. 

(7)  Insurance.  Compensation,  liability,  collision,  property  dam- 
age, loss  of  use,  fire  on  truck  and  contents. 

(8)  Incidental  Expenses  such  as  gasoline,  oil,  etc. 

All  these  expenses  should  be  reduced  to  cost  per  day  by  dividing 
total  expenses  for  the  period  by  the  actual  number  of  working  days 
in  this  period.  The  answer  will  be  the  General  Cost  per  Day  for 
all  trucks  or  vans  operated. 

Divide  this  by  the  number  of  trucks  or  vans  and  you  have  the 
General  Cost  per  Day  for  Each  Van. 
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B — We  now  add  to  General  Cost  the  Wages  paid  to  the  average 
CREW  carried  on  each  truck  or  van,  and  divide  the  total  of  General 
Cost  and  Wages  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  work  day.  This 
gives  the  General  Cost  per  Hour  per  Van  and  Crew. 

C — Average  Operating  Time. 

As  none  of  us  can  keep  our  trucks  moving  all  the  time,  we  neces-. 
sarily  pay  for  idle  time  for  both  trucks  and  men. 

This  idle  time  or  lost  motion  is  a  part  of  our  expense  and  must 
be  included  in  our  charge  for  Cartage  because  the  General  Cost 
Figure  assumes  100%  operation. 

Most  of  us  keep  some  kind  of  record  which  will  indicate  what 
time  is  lost.  Get  your  percentage  of  lost  time  and  add  a  like  per- 
centage of  cost  of  Repairs,  Road  Expenses,  Insurance,  Incidental 
Expense  and  Labor  to  the  General  Cost  already  obtained. 

If  your  vans  operated  full  time  Repairs  and  Road  Expenses 
would  increase  in  proportion.  If  you  pay  for  Insurance  on  the 
basis  of  operating  time,  this  must  be  increased,  also  Incidental 
Expenses  would  be  greater,  and  last  but  not  least,  Wages  must  be 
higher. 

Having  added  the  proper  ratio  of  increase  on  the  above  items 
due  to  unproductive  time,  the  total  reached  will  be  your  real 
COST  per  HOUR  per  VA2^  and  crew. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  confined  to  cartage  work  which 
may  be  done  by  the  hour,  inasmucli  as  most  of  us  now  operate  on 
the  hourly  basis. 

Long  distance  work  is  another  story,  and  will  be  considered  from 
another  angle  entirely. 

COST    sheet   VAN    SERVICE 

For  Six  Months,  January  1  to  June  30,  1920 

(1)  Overhead — Office  salaries,  executive  salaries,  postage,  associa- 
tion dues,  telephone,  carfares,  estimating  expenses,  advertising, 
corporation,  and  income  taxes,  insurance,  office  supplies,  etc. 
($510.98  per  month.) 

This  expense  is  reduced  to  average  per  day,  and  rep- 
resents .1049%  of  entire  Overhead  as  a  fair  proportion 
to  apply  to  Van  Service $20,439 

(2)  Garage — 1%%  Building  expense — $86.10  per  mo.  plus 
washing  vans — $34.02 — cost  pes  day 4.805 

(3)  Depreciation — 15%  per  year  on  $24,000.00  equipment. 
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Average  cost  per  day 12.00 

(4)  Repairs    'to    Equipment — including   tires — $298.30    per 
month.    Average  cost  per  day 11.932 

(5)  Road  Expenses — $46.49  per  mo.    Average  cost  per  day    1.86 

(6)  Interest  on  Investment — ($24,000.00  @  7%).    Average 

cost  per  day  5.60 

(7)  Insurance — compensation,  liability,  etc.     Average  cost 

per  day  11.883 

(8)  Other  Expenses  such  as  gasoline,  oil,  etc.    Average  cost 

per  day  5.235 

General  cost  per  day  for  all  vans  operated — 6—.:— $73,754 

Number  of  vans  operated  six.  

General  cost  per  say  for  each  van $12,292 

(9)  Daily  Wages  of  driver  and  three  helpers 23.41 

(at  new  rate  in  effect  August  15th,  1920  

Work  day  nine  hours ■....9)  $35,702 

Cost  per  hour  per  van  and  crew $  3.967 

Average  operating  time  is  50% — therefore  by 
doubling  actual  cost  for  Repairs,  Road  Expenses,  Insur- 
ance, Miscellaneous  Expenses,  and  Labor,  we  get  extra 
cost  which  is  added  to  actual  cost  obtained  above  for 
the  following  reasons: 

If  vans,  operated  full  time  repairs  and  road  expenses 
would  be  doubled.  Insurance  is  paid  for  on  basis  of 
operating  time — hence  this  must  be  doubled,  also  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  such  as  gasoline,  etc.,  must  be 
doubled  for  full  time. 
To  cover  50%  lost  labor  the  wage  must  be  doubled 3.173 


Real  Cost  per  hour  per  van  and  crew $  7.14 

LONG  DISTANCE   MOVING  COSTS 

(A)   Fixed  Yearly  Cost— 

Insurance — Liability   5/10   limits $    288.00 

Property  damage— $1,000.00  100.80 

Fire  on  truck,  theft,  collision,  loss 
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of  use— $3,000.00  223.60 

Basis  ^5  days  operation 

75%  of  $612.40 -$   '459.30 

Fire  on  contents .'$3;500.q6       '60.00 

Confjiengation  Tns. — 

Chauffeur   @   2,1)80.00 

3  helpers  @  $1,742  each, 

$5,226—75%  of  this 3,919.50 

$5,999.50 

Compensation  rate  4.96 297.57 

Licenses — State  and  City 134.25 

Garage— Rent    300.00 

TTa^es— Chauffeur    2,080.00 

$8,331.12 
Add  25%  lost  time  on  chauffeur 520.00 

Wbrk  days  in  year 300)'$3,851.12 

Daily  fixed  charges $      12.82 

(B) — Trip  Cost— Example  100  mile  found  trip — 

Assuming  that  work  may  be  done  in  two  days — 

(1)  Fixed  Charges $  25.64 

(2)  Wages  of  3  helpers  @  '$5.58  each  per  day,  and 
assuming  that  there  is  no  idle  time  biit  that  thees 

men  are  hired  only  when  needed 33.48 

(3)  Running  expenses  for  truck — 200  miles  @  .318...  63.60 
(Depreciation,  repairs,  tires,  etc.) 

(4)  Meals,  lodging,  garage,  ferries 29.00 

(5)  Loading  and  unloading  4  hrs. 
■      Travel  20     " 

Meals  4     " 

Operating  time  28     " 

If  9  hr.  day — overtime  10  hrs. 

@  straight  time  rate 26.00 
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(6)   Overhead — assuming   this    to    be    roughly    (per 

van)  $3.50  per  day 7.00 

Total  cost  for  200  mile  trip $184.72 

Profit  margin  about  26% 65.28 

Charge  to  customer $250.00 

or  $2.50  per  round  trip  mile. 
Example  100  mile  round  trip  partly  based 
on  report  of  Com.  to  Penn.  Ass'n. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  costs  at  this  -time  be- 
cause of  the  readjustment  which  is  being  made  in  all  lines  of 
business. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  cost  finding  methods  in  the  Warehousing 
Industry,  some  of  us  have  for  many  years  past  actually  lost  money 
on  the  operation  of  certain  departments  of  our  business.  As  I 
have  said  before  this  applies  particularly  to  our  Cartage. 

Wages  have  increased  and  charges  to  the  public  have  increased 
during  the  War  period.  Both  wages  and  charges  must  be  reduced 
in  the  near  future.  Here  let  me  emphasize  a  most  important  point. 
This  is  our  golden  Opportunity  to  cast  aside  haphazard  methods 
and  put  our  business  on  a  permanent  scientific  and  paying  basis. 
We  must  discover  the  actual  cost  of  everything  we  have  to  sell,  and 
then  add  to  this  cost  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Our  cost  plus  a  fair 
profit  will  be  our  price  to  the  public. 

Seldom  has  such  an  opportunity  come  to  an  entire  industry  to 
readjust  its  prices  on  an  equitable  basis — to  standardize  its  charges 
— without  resorting  to  revolutionary  methods. 

Let  us  take  full  advantage  of  conditions  and  found  our  industry 
on  the  solid  rock  of  actual  costs  and  fair  profits  in  every  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Wood — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I 
prepared  a  paper  that  I  have  here  on  Cartage  Costs.  I 
am  going  to  try  and  abbreviate  it  a  httle.  All  of  us  have 
Cartage  Costs,  and  most  of  us  have  more  of  these  costs 
than  we  care  to  contemplate.  Among  warehousemen 
generally,  cartage  has  long  been  a  losing  game.  This 
was  partly  due  to  ignorance  of  the  real  cost,  because  of 
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the  improper  distribution  of  expenses,  without  going  in- 
to too  technical  a  division  of  expense. 

We  will  consider  first  short  hauls  on  the  hourly  basis, 
and  the  second  division  will  be  long  distance  moving. 
Now,  under  the  short  hauls,  we  have  first  the  general 
cost  of  operatng  the  trucks  or  vans,  and  under  this  head- 
ing, we  have  overhead.  (You  have  been  told  this  morn- 
ing what  Overhead  is,  I  won't  go  into  those  details.) 
We  then  have  garage  or  stable  rent  which  is  a  direct 
expense.  If  you  own  your  property,  the  space  occupied 
by  your  cartage  equipment  should  be  charged.  Next,  we 
have  depreciation  which  may  be  charged  at  10%  to  20% 
according  to  your  custom  in  this  regard  and  the  kind  of 
equipment.  We  then  have  repairs  to  the  equipment  in- 
cluding tire  replacements.  We  then  have  road  expenses. 
We  then  have  insurance  which  includes  compensation, 
liability,  collision,  property  damage,  loss  of  goods,  fire 
on  the  truck  and  contents.  We  then  have  incidental  ex- 
penses such  as  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  etc. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  will  defer  discussion  on  Mr. 
Wood's  paper  until  immediately  after  the  General  Meet- 
ing tomoiTOW  morning.  We  will  also  defer  the  other 
items  on  the  programme,  except  "Transit  Insurance," 
which  we  will  discuss  at  this  time.  After  that  discus- 
sion, the  Central  Bureau  Committee  will  be  glad  to  go 
into  a  general  discussion  on  the  printed  Cost  Accounting 
Outline.    Mr.  Aspinwall  may  we  hear  from  you? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — I  will  make  this  very  brief.  Transit 
Insurance  covers  the  risk  of  fire,  collision,  and  theft,  as 
most  of  you  know.  We  recently  had  some  figures  on  this. 
We  had  been  acting  for  general  agents,  and  we  had  the 
results  of  three  years'  experience.  I  will  not  give  you 
the  details  of  this  because  it  will  take  too  long.    We  have 
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had  some  forty  odd  companies  in  the  years  of  1918,  1919, 
and  1920 — the  net  result  of  this  business  for  three  years 
is  $5,674.00  a  surplus  of  claims  paid  over  premiums.  In 
other  words  ,that  is  the  loss  without  counting  overhead. 
These  companies  have  paid  out  in  claims,  $5,674.00  more 
than  they  have  received  in  premiums.  There  may  be 
some  inaccuracies — I  would  not  vouch  for  its  absolute  ac- 
curacy, but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  that 
Transit  Insurance  cannot  be  deducted  at  the  present 
premium. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  theft  losses  for  one 
thing.  Now,  in  this  tabulation  there  is  one  large  loss  of 
over  $7,000  resulting  from  collision.  There  is  another 
considerable  loss  resulting  from  fire.  The  rest  of  these 
claims  are  all  more  or  less  modest  amounts,  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  them  are  theft,  or  loss  of  packages, 
in  which  the  insured  claimed  loss  by  theft.  A  good  many 
of  the  losses  would  not  have  been  incurred  had  the  in- 
surance been  explained — if  the  insured  knew  what  he 
was  buying,  that  he  was  getting  insurance  against  fire, 
etc.,  collision  and  theft. 

There  is  apparently  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence, 
I  find  upon  taking  this  up  with  Mr.  Knox,  resulting  from 
claims  filed  through  misapprehension,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  these  claims  have  been  settled,  which  closed 
the  correspondence.  A  form  of  protection  to  their  cus- 
tomers could  assist  materially  by  instructing  their  office 
force  in  selling  this  insurance  to  make  it  quite  clear  to 
the  customer,  just  what  the  customer  is  buying,  so  that 
claims  will  not  be  put  in  for  damages  resulting  from 
other  than  the  causes  mentioned.  This  is  also  prelim- 
inary to  an  announcement  which  we  will  probably  have 
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to  make  that  insurance  rates  will  have  to  be  increased, 
because  it  is  manifested- — 

Chairman  Cotter^  (Interposing)  Mr.  Aspinwall,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  that  report  shows  the  credit  the  In- 
surance Company  received  from  the  Railroad  Company 
for  claims. 

Mr.  Aspinwall^I  went  over  this,  and  all  that  has 
been  taken  into  consideration.  That  is,  I  went  over  the 
largest  part, — not  all.  I  think  there  are  some  premiums 
that  have  been  overlooked,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ma- 
terially reduce  them.  It  is  over  $5,600  paid  out  more 
than  they  have  taken  in  in  premiums. 

Mr.  Glenn — What  period  did  that  cover? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — 1918,  1919,  and  up  to  December 
1st,  1920. 

Mr.  Milbauer — I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall in  the  conclusion  that  what  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies have  received  at  the  rate  charged  was  insufficient. 
These  companies  are  reliable  in  adjustments.  I  rather 
challenge  the  continuing  to  write  insurance  covering  fire, 
derailment,  and  collision.  Unless  the  car  is  actually  in 
trouble  of  a  serious  kind,  the  ordinary  rough  handling 
never  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  caretaker  and  they 
would  give  no  information  that  would  tend  to  make  them- 
selves liable. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  ought  to  be  done  is 
to  work  out  a  new  form  of  contract,  and  have  it  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  attract  insurance  and  then  charge 
enough  to  cover  it.  I  think  all  warehousemen  ought  to 
write  to  one  company  in  order  that  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  that  would  cover  the  entire  industry. 

Member — I  think  we  ought  to  get  together  and  write 
to  one  company. 
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Chairman  Cotter — Would  you  like  to  make  a  motion 
to  the  effect  that  xjommittee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
further  Mr.  Aspinwall  on  the  results  of  his  investigation 
and  devise  also  some  plan  that  will  work  out  the 
solution? 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  advisability  of 
preparing  a  new  form  for  Transit  Insurance. 

Chairman  Cotter — The  Central  Bureau  Committee 
is  now  ready  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  pamphlet. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  have  some  particular  questions 
you  want  to  take  up,  and,  if  there  is  any  action  you  want, 
just  say  so. 

Mr.  James  F.  Keenan  at  this  time  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cotter — The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  says 
his  voice  is  bad, — I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  trou- 
ble or  not,  anyhow  he  asked  me  to  start. 

In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  in  this  Cost  Accounting 
Outline,  you  will  notice  that  we  have  separated  the  "In- 
come" from  the  "Expense."'  I  presume  that  in  a  good 
many  warehouse  companies  they  keep  their  income  and 
expense  of  a  certain  department  on  the  same  ledger 
sheet.  We  were  told  by  good  authority  that  that  isn't  a 
good  accounting  practise,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
made  this  change  from  the  report  which  we  previously 
had.  In  other  words,  all  income  will  be  carried  in  a 
series  of  what  we  call  "C"  accounts,  and  all  expenses 
"D"  accounts.  Your  income  in  your  ledger  sheet  when 
you  draw  off  an  income  statement  would  be  page  after 
page  of  income,  likewise  page  after  page  of  expenses. 
Is  that  clear  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Leonard — Where  are  you  referring  to  in  this 
pamphlet? 
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Mr.  Cotter — That  is  the  starting  of  the  "Explana- 
tion of  the  Outline." 

Mr.  Leonard — I  suggest  that  we  all  number  our  sheets 
in  this  pamphlet. 

Chairman  Keenan — Mr.  Cotter  is  referring  to  Page 
8,  which  is  really  an  explanation  of  the  previous  seven 
pages. 

Mr.  Cotter — Gentlemen,  I  have  explained  what  the 
committee  thought  advisable  in  separating  your  income 
accounts  and  your  expense  accounts  into  "C"  and  "D" 
accounts.  Has  anyone  any  objection  to  this  form?  What 
is  your  wish?     (No  response). 

Chairman  Keenan — Gentlemen  are  you  fully  con- 
versant? (no  response)  You  certainly  must  approve 
of  this  then,  if  there  ai*e  no  objections. 

Mr.  Woodson — Let's  take  this  home  with  us  and  look 
it  over  and  study  it.  We  cannot  come  to  any  decision 
right  now.  This  is  somethng  for  our  auditors  to  go 
over. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  merely 
needs  more  thought  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it 
since  it  has  been  put  before  us.  We  won't  get  very  far 
by  trying  to  discuss  it  now  and  come  to  final  conclusions. 
When  a  man  gets  home  and  tries  to  take  this  Cost  Ac- 
counting Outline  and  applies  it  to  his  own  business,  or 
his  business  to  this,  he  will  then  see  how  it  squares  up 
with  his  own  experiences,  and  then,  we  may  get  some 
useful  suggestions.  I  don't  believe  any  of  us  has  got  the 
data  right  off  hand,  excepting  those  probably  that  have 
been  working  on  this  outline. 

Chairman  Keenan — What  do  you  figure  the  outcome 
will  be  Mr.  Aspinwall      After  this  is  filially  approved,  it 
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again  to  come  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Me.  Aspinwall — It  won't  hurt  to  approve  it  now.  No- 
body has  got  to  adopt  it,  but,  I  assume  that  the  men  who 
are  interested  will  study  this  when  they  get  back  to  their 
offices.  I  don't  see  whether  it  will  make  much  difference 
whether  they  adopt  or  approve  of  it  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Bostwick — This  is  rather  a  peculiar  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  objections  that  will  be  brought  up 
at  this  time  will  probably  be  small — that  is,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  anybody  here  has,  as  Mr.  Aspinwall  stated, 
had  time  to  study  this  outline  thoroughly.  We  might 
try  to  get  it  over  tonight,  but  we  surely  ought  to  have 
some  discussion  on  it,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  this 
referred  to  the  Association  as  a  recommendation,  and  let 
them  use  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Wood — I  believe  that  both  gentlemen  who  have 
just  spoken  are  correct  in  their  assumptions.  The  mem- 
bers present  hardly  had  the  time  to  read  this  Cost  Ac- 
counting Outline,  much  less  to  digest  it.  It  seems  to  me 
inasmuch  as  the  Committee  has  been  working  on  this 
outline  for  over  a  year,  and, that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
point  in  business  life  where  a  lot  of  changes  are  going 
to  take  place — some  of  those  changes  will  be  very  vital 
to  our  businesses  as  well  as  other  lines,  that  we  ought  to 
attempt  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Association  of  the 
general  scheme  as  outlined,  before  we  leave  White  Sul- 
phur. Now,  if  we  don't  have  that  approval,  it  will  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  it  won't  go  out  as  a  publica- 
tion to  the  members  in  the  form  of  recommendation  be- 
cause they  will  say,  "Well  this  is  a  Committee  Report. 
It  is  an  embryo.  It  has  not  been  approved.  There  is  no 
stamp  fixed  on  it,  so  why  should   we   bother   with   it." 
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Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  now  is  the  vital  time  when  if  any- 
body in  this  line  of  business  is  going  to  act  on  the  Com- 
mittee's Report,  is  going  to  change  their  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  try  to  find  their  own  costs,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  have  some  very  uncertain 
times  in  the  near  future.  We  are  also  at  the  top  notch 
now.  We  are  all  pretty  nearly  filled  up  with  business, 
and  later  on  we  won't  have  such  a  percentage  of  volume, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  start  this  thing. 

While  I  am  talking,  I  want  to  make  one  criticism  on 
the  report.  I  am  referring  to  Page  4,  "C — Income,"  re- 
ferring particularly  to  "Credit  7  per  cent,  of  the  present 
value  of  the  land  and  the  appraised  sound  value  of  the 
buildings  thereon,"  to  be  credited  to  that  Income  Ac- 
count later  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  other  depart- 
ments as  an  expense.  I  think  that  that  7%  is  high.  At 
the  time  we  determined  that  7%  would  be  a  fair  record, 
we  had  a  lot  of  authority  from  the  various  bond  issues 
from  the  Railroads  for  a  fund  equipment,  and  so  on, 
were  set  out  at  a  7%  rate,  and  it  was  generally  approved, 
but  we  passed  it  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Keenan — You  have  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Wood? 

Mr.  Wood — I  believe  we  passed  it.  I  will  back  up  my 
assertion  by  this :  I  am  not  talking  about  the  legal  rate, 
or,  what  a  fair  rate  would  be  for  money.  I  am  talking 
about  the  credit  we  should  take  on  that  investment.  That 
investment  is  as  of  today, — at  the  peak,  and  when  you  do 
it,  you  are  talking  a  valuation  on  property  that  will  be 
probably  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  cost  you  if  you 
have  had  it  long,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  enor- 
mous. I  did  not  dream  it  would  be  so  much,  until  I  had 
my  company's  property  appraised — it  was  staggering. 
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Now,  I  have  attempted  in  the  first  six  months  period  in 
which  I  have  had  this  Cost  Finding  System  in  operation, 
ending  last  June  30th,  I  attempted  to  put  7%  credit  over 
that,  and  it  left  me  about  a  nickel  for  my  other  depart- 
ments, after  I  charged  off  in  proportion  to  each  depart- 
ment, and  unless  you  are  going  to  show  all  of  your  profit 
in  the  real  estate  end  of  the  game,  and  none  for  your 
operations,  I  believe  7%  is  too  high  a  figure.  Six  per 
cent  is  positively  the  limit  so  far  as  I  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Cotter — Along  those  lines,  Mr.  Wood,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  you  can  start  and 
build  a  plant  for  any  less  money  than  what  your  plant 
is  appraised  for. 

Mr.  Wood — I  don't  believe  that,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  got  our  plants  generally  speaking.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  borrowing  money — we  all  raised  our  rates, 
not  as  far  as  we  should  have,  but  we  raised  them;  per- 
sonally, my  rates  were  raised  33%  since  1914,  but  that 
is  much  less  than  the  expense  increase.  We  have  not  got 
enough.  We  have  not  gone  as  far  with  the  increased 
rates  up  to  now  as  we  should  have  gone  in  order  to  take 
that  credit  of  7%.  Do  you  see  what  I  am  driving  at? 
Now,  we  have  reached  the  peak.  We  are  not  going  to 
raise  our  rates.  If  we  do  anything  at  all,  we  are  going 
to  lower  our  rates — maybe  not  much,  but  we  surely  won't 
increase  them  at  any  rate,  times  won't  permit  it. 

Chairman  Keenan — Mr.  Wood,  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
when  you  want  to  borrow  money  in  the  bank,  you  will 
get  your  money  at  6%,  but  they  will  require  you  to  keep 
a  satisfactory  balance  there  that  will  be  equivalent  to 
1%,  so  that  your  money  will  cost  you  really  7%  ?  If  you 
went  to  borrow  it  now  for  a  new  building,  and  if  you 
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didn't  have  it,  you  probably  would  have  to  pay  a  com- 
mission to  the  equivalent  of — 

Mr.  Aspinwall — (Interposing)  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  talking  with  varience  to  our  stock,  not  whether  we 
should  improve  this  page  by  page.  I  make  a  motion  that 
we  proceed  to  have  this  explained  to  us  quickly. 

Chairman  Keen  an — I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — Although  you  are  the  Chairman  and 
still  have  the  floor,  must  we  delay  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  this  until  after  the  Convention  is  over? 

Chairman  Keenan — Mr.  Wood  is  a  member  of  this, 
and  wanted  to  give  us  some  of  his  ideas  on  this  point.  I 
believe  he  should  be  heard,  and  he  was  being  heard. 

Mr.  Skellet — Is  the  motion,  that  Mr.  Aspinwall  made, 
before  the  house  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Keenan — It  is — that  we  proceed  to  hear 
this  expounded  to  us.- 

Member — Was  the  motion  seconded? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — No,  it  wasn't  seconded. 

Mr.  Skellett — We  had  this  report.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  intricate  in  this  report  excepting  the  book- 
keeping accounts.  I  followed  that  plan  myself  for  some 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  this  committee  wants  is 
an  approval  of  this  report,  and  it  certainly  is  a  splendid 
one.  There  is  nothing  to  explain,  it  is  self-explanatory. 
It  was  read  to  us  this  morning.  I  think  it  is  splendid.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  it  home  and  show  it  to  our  book- 
keepers, our  auditors,  (whom  we  all  employ)  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  them.  I  move  that  we  adopt  this  re- 
port, and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  all  members,  or,  as  many 
copies  be  sent  to  each  member  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  Glenn — Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
that  motion,   (if  you  are  going  to  adopt  this  Cost  Ac- 
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counting  Outline  as  it  is  published  here)  where  it  says 
"Credit  7  per  cent,  of  the  present  value  of  the  land  and 
the  appraised  sound  value  of  the  buildings  thereon," 
that  no  specific  figures  be  used.  Instead  of  using  spe- 
cific figures,  we  will  take  the. legal  rate  of  interest — that 
is,  the  maximum  legal  rate  of  interest  in  your  state.  In 
some  states  as  I  understand  it,  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  runs  much  higher  than  in  others,  and  the  use 
of  money  would  be  worth  more  in  one  state  than  in 
another. 

Mr.  Cotter — In  addition  to  your  motion,  if  acceptable, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  besides  the  accepting  of  the  re- 
port, that  it  be  recommended  as  a  model  plan  of  account- 
ing for  the  Furniture  Storage  and  Warehouse  business. 

Chairman  Keenan— This  is  just  an  example. 

Mr.  Skellett — Do  you  mean  whatever  interest  rate 
you  want  to  illustrate? 

Chairman  Keenan — He  will  pay  more  or  less  for  his 
building  regardless  of  the  interest  rate — he  will  be  in  an 
entirely  different  situation.  This  is  just  an  example  to 
be  followed. 

Mr.  Cotter — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  object  of  the 
committee  is  this :  They  have  met  several  times,  worked 
on  it  up  to  the  present  time' — that  is,  up  to  the  time  this 
pamphlet  was  printed.  It  probably  is  as  good  as  they 
were  able  to  get  it  at  that  time.  The  committee  realizes 
that  there  are  still  quite  a  few  mistakes  that  can  be  cor- 
rected and  worked  on,  and  I  think  the  Committee  de- 
serves at  least  thirty  minutes  of  time  to  go  through  this 
and  for  you  to  bring  out  all  points.  The  committee  needs 
the  counsel  of  this  body.  They  want  you  to  argue  all 
points.  You  probably  don't  understand  this  outline  and 
probably  don't  want  to  use  it.     I  think  the  committee 
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should  have  the  counsel  of  this  body  here  for  at  least  an 
hour  or  so  or  whatever  time  it  may  take  to  go  through 
this  thing  and  consider  it.  My  idea  is  more  to  get  ob- 
jections than  approvals. 

Mr.  Woodson — Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  anxious  to 
hear  this  Committee  on  what  I  think  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found importance. 

Chairman  Keenan — We  have  a  question  under  dis- 
cussion and  I  think  we  should  hear  it. 

Mr.  Woodson — I  understand  the  question  has  not  been 
called  for.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wrong  words  were 
used  in  that  motion,  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken.  To 
adopt  a  report  means  not  only  to  accept  and  receive  it, 
but  it  means  to  act  upon  it.  If  you  are  going  to  act  on 
any  motion  that  may  have  been  made,  let's  just  move  to 
"accept"  the  report.  That  won't  tie  us  up  to  any  action. 
It  seems  to  me  the  proper  wording  would  be  to  "accept" 
instead  of  "adopt".  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  something 
in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Glenn — Mr.  Skellett  made  the  motion,  and  I 
seconded  it. 

Chairman  Keenan — State  your  motion,  Mr.  Skellett. 

Mr.  Skellett — As  I  remember  it,  my  motion  was  to 
accept  the  report — it  is  a  splendid  one,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  add  "With  thanks"  if  this  is  necessary. 

Chairman  Keenan — What  do  we  want  to  do  now,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

Mr.  Skellett — Have  as  many  copies  of  this  report 
sent  to  the  members  as  they  may  want. 

Mr.  Wood — Before  we  put  that  motion — regarding 
those  copies  Mr.  Skellett,  it  is  all  right,  we  expected  to 
do  that  anyway.  I  only  mentioned  that  item  on  Page  4, 
because  all  the  other  items  are  routine  and  generally  ac- 
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ceptable.  I  personally  would  like  that  item  changed  a 
little,  and  I  would  like  some  expression  of  opinion  re- 
garding it.  I  believe  we  should  either  say.  "a  given  iig- 
ure" — rinstead  of  mentioning  a  specific  amount,  or  say, 
"Credit  for  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  according  to  the 
locality."  Or,  "Use  your  own  judgment  as  to  what 
credit  you  will  give  to  this  account." 

Chairman  Keenan — Don't  you  mean  the  "prevailing" 
rate  instead  of  the  "legal"  rate,  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Wood — Leave  it  an  open  item  instead  of  making 
a  set  figure.    Personally,  I  believe  that  figure  is  too  high. 

Chairman  Keenan — It  wasn't  in  Pittsburgh.  If  the 
motion  pending  now  should  prevail,  what  opportunity 
would  you  have,  Mr.  Wood,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
act  upon  your  suggestion,  of  correcting  this  rate  of  in- 
terest? 

Mr.  Wood — What  motion? 

Chairman  Keenan — Motion  put  by  Mr.  Skellett,  and 
amended  by  Mr.  Woodson  to  read  "accept"  instead  of 
"adopt." 

Mr.  Wood — We  would  not  have  any.  I  think  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Committee  generally  in  bringing  this  matter 
up  now  for  further  discussion,  is  to  have  the  members 
present  criticise  anything  they  don't  like  about  the  re- 
port. Here  and  there  a  man  may  cast  his  eye  on  some- 
thing that  he  doesn't  understand.    For  instance — 

Chairman  Keenan — (Interposing)  If  you  pass  the 
motion,  somebody  can  then  put  in  a  motion  to  go  ahead 
and  take  this  report  up  seriatim ;  if  it  is  defeated,  there 
is  no  use  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Blackburn — As  a  member  of  this  Committee,  I 
want  to  present  to  you  what  the  committee  wants,  if  you 
will  permit  me  one  minute.    This  committee  has  formed 
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this  report  to  be  sent  around  the  Country,  stating  what 
the  cost  of  space  is,  in  their  opinion,  in  warehouses  at 
this  time.  Then,  that  a  warehouseman  should  as  far  as 
possible,  capitalize  his  present  valuation  and  charge  the 
rates  based  on  costs  of  this  report.  Now  gentlemen,  here 
is  the  question.  Are  there  any  items  in  that  report  that 
are  subject  to  serious  criticism?  Here  are  some  points 
that  you  want  to  consider :  "Is  thirty-five  cents  per  cubic 
foot  the  right  construction  cost?"  Is  it  too  much?  If 
it  is  too  much,  your  cost  per  cubic  foot  is  going  to  show 
too  large  in  this  report.  Then  gentlemen,  the  next  thing 
for  you  to  consider  is  this:  "It  is  proposed  to  charge 
7%."  Is  that  rate  right;  can  you  charge  that?  Can 
you  charge  more  than  you  are  actually  paying  under  your 
mortgage?  Next  gentlemen,  "Is  83  1/3  per  cent  occu- 
pancy the  right  percentage?"  Is  that  figure  correct? 
Those,  gentlemen,  are  the  big  figures  that  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  per  cubic  foot.  Those  are  the  things  the 
committee  wants  criticisms  on.  If  those  figures  are  cor- 
rect, the  committee  is  willing  to  take  this  report  and 
send  it  out  to  all  the  members,  so  that  they  can  judge 
what  their  costs  are  going  to  be.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  permit  the  with- 
drawal of  that  motion.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go 
through  this  hurriedly.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that 
when  the  men  get  home  they  will  probably  bump  up 
against  things  that  ought  to  be  discussed  here,  and  they 
won't  understand  them.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  wise 
thing  to  do,  is  to  discuss  it  now. 

Chairman  Kbenan — Gentlemen,  do  you  withdraw  that 
motion  ? 

It  was  agreed  that  the  motion  be  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  Woodson — Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  now  hear  from 
the  Committee  regarding  this  report? 

Mr.  Cotter — I  think  it  is  pretty  well  set  forth.  We 
are  submitting  it  entirely  for  your  approval  by  applica- 
tion to  a  standard  warehouse  based  on  the  present  cost 
of  reproduction.  The  first  problem  we  are  confronted 
with  is  to  determine  the  actual  space  cost.  Two  ware- 
houses of  the  same  construction  in  the  same  locality  may 
have  a  very  different  space  cost  owing  to  the  varying 
costs  of  buildings  at  the  time  of  erection,  or  because  of  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  lease.  It  is  very  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  Cost  Accounting  Outline. 

Chairman  Keenan — That  is,  this  is  a  fast  and  loose 
proposition  after  all.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  foundation  upon  which  an  interested  party  may  get 
some  notion  of  arriving  at  the  probable  costs  of  a  build- 
ing, or  where  one  is  to  be  re-erected,  how  it  should  be 
treated  if  it  were  re-appraised. 

M-r.  Aspinwall — Let  us  take  up  separate  points,  so 
that  we  can  get  the  different  ideas. 

Is  50%  of  gross  space  too  large  a  proportion?  Bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  taking  the  gross  cubic  space  of  this 
building  from  the  footings  up  to  the  wall.  A  lot  of  you 
may  think  that  is  extreme.  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
can't  find  a  building  in  this  country — 

Mr.  Nesser — On  that  subject,  I  might  say  we  have 
had  a  survey  made  of  our  building  in  New  York  this 
year — the  storage  space  is  42%,  and  the  gross  space 
is  58%. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — We  are  conservative  then. 

Chairman  Keenan — That  is  important,  although  in 
your  case  your  building  was  erected  a  good  many  years 
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ago.  If  we  were  putting  up  a  modern  construction  I 
think  50%  would  be  near  right. 

Mr.  Turner — I  believe  that  one  of  the  State  Commis- 
sions having  the  storage  houses  under  their  control 
authorized  the  loss  in  gross  space  as  51%,  and  49%  for 
storage  space,  so  I  think  50%  is  about  right. 

Chairman  Keenan — Gentlemen,  are  there  any  objec- 
tions to  the  conclusion  that  50%  should  be  accepted  as 
idle  room  in  a  warehouse? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — The  next  question  was  thirty-five 
cents  cost  of  construction. 

Chairman  Keenan — I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go  into 
that  Mr.  Aspinwall.  Prices  may  go  down  and  they  may 
go  up.    At  the  present  time  we  are  at  the  peak. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — The  next  point  is  "Credit  7  per  cent 
of  the  present  value  of  the  land  and  the  appraised  sound 
value  of  the  buildings  thereon."  The  next  item  under 
this  represents  the  monthly  charges  on  a  basis  of  83  1/3 
per  cent  capacity  operation,  or  in  other  words,  83  1/3'  per 
cent  occupancy. 

Seven  per  cent  is  the  legal  rate  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
States.    If  the  legal  rate  goes  down  to  six  per  cent — 

Chairman  Keenan — In  some  cases  where  the  legal 
rate  is  seven  per  cent,  it  will  probably  go  up  to  eight  per 
cent,  and  they  will  probably  keep  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
for  the  amount  borrowed  on  a  deposit.  But  that  of 
course  would  not  apply  in  Mr.  Wood's  case  where  the 
building  was  erected  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Aspinwall — If  Mr.  Wood  does  not  charge  seven 
per  cent,  he  is  fooling  himself  on  his  operating  problems, 
that  is  all.  It  makes  no  difference  if  your  money  doesn't 
cost  you  seven  per  cent,  you  ought  to  charge  seven  per 
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cent,  even  if  you  are  not  borrowing  it,  otherwise  you  are 
fooling  yourself. 

Mr.  Cotter — Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  size  up  the  situa- 
tion this  way.  If  a  man  is  going  into  the  storage  busi- 
ness and  wants  to  build  a  new  plant,  he  gets  an  estimate 
and  is  willing  to  pay  the  present  cost  of  construction. 
He  would  be  willing  to  pay  Mr.  Wood's  Company  for  thgir 
building,  as  much  as  it  would  cost  him  to  build  a  new 
building,  therefore,  Mr.  Wood's  Company  could  take  this 
money  and  get  a  better  return  or  as  good  as  seven  per 
cent  on  his  building,  I  should  say. 

Chairman  Keenan — Yes,  on  a  reappraised  valuation. 

Are  there  any  other  points  that  the  Committee  cares 
to  take  up? 

Mr.  Aspinwall — Eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
occupancy — how  do  they  get  at  that? 

Mr.  Cotter — Many  of  us  have  been  confronted  in  the 
past  year  with  additional  expenses  incurred  in  operating 
with  the  one  hundred  per  cent  full  warehouse.  We  have 
found  that  this  can't  be  done.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
operate  a  warehouse  absolutely  full,  the  same  as  it  would 
be  if  you  were  operating  a  hotel  and  had  all  your  cus- 
tomers come  in  in  the  morning  and  had  none  of  them 
check  out  at  night.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  a 
warehouse  if  it  were  one  hundred  per  cent,  full — you 
would  have  to  store  your  goods  out  in  the  alley  all  day 
until  somebody'  moved  out — you  could  then  take  their 
room. 

We  arrived  at  the  eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
this  way.  There  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  the 
warehouse  is  absolutely  full,  and  there  are  certain  months 
when  the  withdrawals  are  heavier  than  they  are  in  other 
months.     It  isn't  possible  to  have  the  warehouse  filled 
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the  entire  year.  If  your  cost  of  cartage  is  $35.00,  or 
$50.00  for  ten  hours,  if  you  are  only  working  eight  hours, 
why  you  are  only  getting  your  cost  increases  in  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  eight  to  ten.  Our  costs  increase  in 
relative  proportion  of  from  ten  months  to  twelve  months. 
To  turn  that  around,  I  had  worked  out  a  little  plan  which 
explained  the  problem  I  thought  in  a  nutshell,  but  the 
Committee  ruled  me  out  saying  it  wasn't  practical.  The 
result  is  that  eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  repre- 
sents the  same  problem  as  if — well,  I  think  we  had  better 
cut  that  out.  You  can  readily  see  that  we  can't  operate 
on  a  full  basis. 

Chairman  Keenan — Yes,  we  can  readily  see  that 
from  your  statement.  Has  anybody  a  better  solution  to 
this  statement  than  the  Committee  proposes?  If  they 
have — 

Mr.  Cotter — (Interposing)  Mr.  President,  what  I 
had  in  mind  really  is  this.  There  are  some  warehouses 
located  in  a  poor  neighborhood  where  they  get  goods  for 
storage.  The  poor  class  of  people  have  their  goods  in 
storage  for  a  short  time,  and  there  is  therefore  a  greater 
vacancy  in  the  dull  season  than  occurs  in  the  warehouses 
that  store  furniture  of  the  wealthier  class.  The  wealthier 
class  keep  their  furniture  in  storage  and  they  don't  con- 
sider the  expense.  They  would  take  a  room  holding  a 
van  load  for  instance,  and  have  nothing  else  to  put  in  it 
but  a  trunk.  The  poor  man  has  got  to  get  his  goods  out 
quicker.  Therefore  I  say  that  a  warehouse  located  in  a 
poor  neighborhood  has  a  less  percentage  of  occupancy 
than  a  warehouse  located  in  a  better  neighborhood. 

Chairman  Keenan — The  question  is  gentlemen,  do 
you  consider  eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  too 
high,  or  too  low? 
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Mr.  Bostwick — There  is  a  great  deal  m  what  Mr.  Cot- 
ter said.  It  does  make  a  difference  whether  you  cater  to 
a  poor  class  or  a  better  class. 

Chairman  Keen  an — If  this  percentage  is  too  high,  it 
simply  means  by  reducing  it  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot,  and  that  is  very  interesting,  because 
the  cost  as  shown  by  these  figures  is  high  and  probably 
higher  than  the  basis  of  cost  on  which  any  warehouseman 
in  the  country  operates  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reid — I  think  Mr.  President — I  really  can't  say 
off  hand,  that  our  average  is  even  higher  than  eighty- 
three  and  one-third,  but,  there  are  many  warehouses 
whose  percentage  is  much  less,  probably  down  to  seventy- 
five.  That  would  mean  that  their  plants  are  entirely  full 
at  one  part  of  the  year,  and  half  full  at  another — I  am 
speaking  of  normal  times. 

Mr.  Bond — I  want  to  ask  a  question — what  percentage 
of  floor  area  should  they  have  in  storage.  '  If  I  understood 
correctly  it  was  twenty  per  cent. 

Chairman  Keenan — No,  it  was  fifty  per  cent. 

Member — To  explain  to  Mr.  Bond,  that  fifty  per  cent, 
was  left  for  saleable  space,  and  that  deducts  for  columns, 
footers,  parapet  walls,  aisles,  office,  elevator  shafts, 
vaults,  or  anything  that  is  deductable  from  the  gross 
cubic  space. 

Mr.  Bond — That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Another 
question  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  Are  you  making  this  state- 
ment as  for  one  just  starting  in  business?  Is  that  what 
you  are  taking  into  consideration  ? 

Chairman  Keenan — No,  this  is  taken  on  an  average. 
This  particular  figure  is  taken  on  an  average  of  experi- 
ence after  a  warehouse  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Bond — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  takes  on  an  average 
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about  four  years  before  one  can  get  to  eighty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent.? 

Chairman  Keenan — That  depends  a  great  deal  on 
geographical  location.  The  first  five  years  in  a  new  build- 
ing your  occupancy  figure  would  be — 

Mr.  Bostwick — I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  in  con- 
nection with  that  eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 
Mr.  Reid  mentioned  something  about  this.  Of  course  our 
line  is  based  for  a  fireproof  warehouse,  and  therefore  we 
took  the  experiences  of  the  different  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  then  tried  to  average  it  conservatively. 

Mr.  Wood — That  eighty-three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
occupancy  was  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  at 
the  time  we  discussed  it.  Now,  next  year,  it  may  be 
seventy-five,  and  the  year  after  that  it  may  be  sixty-six. 
Each  individual  who  applies  this  scheme  of  bookkeeping 
to  his  business  will  have  to  apply  the  percentage  of  occu- 
pancy that  he  knows  he  has  got,  from  his  own  experience. 
In  other  words,  throughout  the  whole  system  you  have 
got  to  substitute  your  own  figures  for  those  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  put  in  there,  as  an  example  to  go  by. 

Member — Is  there  anything  in  the  report  to  that 
effect?    A  warning  such  as  Mr.  Wood  gives? 

Mr.  Cotter — The  accounting  outline  states  specifically 
that  you  are  to  use  your  own  figures.  Up  to  Page  11  in 
this  outline  there  are  no  figures,  it  is  just  an  outline  for 
you  to  go  by  and  for  you  to  work  out  for  yourselves. 
From  Page  11  on,  we  have  simply  given  you  an  illustra- 
tion— a  set  of  arbitrary  figures  based  on  the  information 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  get  from  recommendations 
of  the  various  members. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  have  you  think 
about  as  you  go  along,  and  that  is,  we  have  figured  the 
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warehouse  mentioned  in  this  report  as  a  comparatively 
small  one,  although  a  large  warehouseman  told  me  the 
other  day  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  as  large  as  any 
furniture  warehouse  unit  ought  to  be.  Of  course 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  system  illustrated  here 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  this  reason;  that  it 
has  in  a  way  determined  a  justifiable  rate.  If  these  fig- 
ures can  be  sustained,  we  have  a  justifiable  cost  of  say 
$1.85  a  square  foot  per  year,  or  if  this  sounds  better  to 
some  of  you,  we  can  say  15c  a  square  foot  per  month. 
And,  as  many  of  us  have  the  idea  in  this  Association,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  help  some  of  our  members  de- 
termine what  is  a  justifiable  rate.  The  system  illustrated 
was  merely  gotten  up  for  that  purpose,  and  the  outline 
bears  it  out,  so  that  if  the  members  will  work  out  this 
outline,  they  will  be  able  to  show  any  court  for  them- 
selves exactly  the  same  situation. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  submitted  this  outline  to  a 
Public  Service  Corporation's  attorney  who  has  been  be- 
fore certain  Public  Utility  Commissioners  many  times  in 
the  last  two  years,  asking  if  he  thought  he  could  substan- 
tiate these  charges  from  an  accounting  system  such  as 
this,  and  from  statements  taken  from  books,  as  per  the 
system  outlined.  He  told  me  if  I  had  that,  I  could  sub- 
stantiate it  with  one-half  day's  hearing  before  a  Commis- 
sioner— that  was  just  the  opinion  of  one  man. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  this  report  has  been  pretty 
much  over  the  country.  It  has  been  in  accounting  offices ; 
it  has  been  in  institutes,  and  has  been  checked  up  a  good 
many  times,  but  still  you  men  are  practical  warehouse- 
men and  you  are  the  ones  who  have  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  report  is  practical. 

Member — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Committee,  referring 
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to  Page  4,  what  you  mean  by  "Real  Estate  (if  property 
owned)",  or  "Leasehold  (if  property  leased)",  under  C — 
Income. 

MR.  Cotter — You  might  have  a  twenty  year  lease  on 
which  you  have  your  building.  You  might  have  a  build- 
ing which  you  leased  for  ten  years.  You  probably  in- 
stalled a  safe  deposit  vault;  you  probably  installed  a 
larger  elevator.  There  might  be  a  great  many  other 
things  that  you  put  into  the  building  that  you  paid  for. 
In  fact  every  warehouse  that  is  on  a  rental  basis  has  to 
have  some  improvements  put  in.  This  is  where  you  have 
to  credit  your  7%.  This  item  is  charged  to  Real  Estate 
or  Leasehold  Expense  Clearing  Account — there  is  a  nota- 
tion of  it  on  Page  4. 

Member — ^Do  I  understand  then  that  you  credit  your- 
self with  an  asset  for  all  those  additions  ? 

Mr.  Cotter — Why  shouldn't  you?  If  you  put  your 
money  into  a  building  and  if  you  should  lease  it  for  ten 
years,  you  wouldn't  charge  it  all  to  the  expenses  of  this 
year. 

Member — I  am  talking  about  considering  it  as  an  asset. 

Mr.  Cotter — It  is  an  investment  for  ten  years,  isn't  it? 

Member — Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  if  you  chance  to 
have  a  lease  at  the  low  lease  value  that  prevailed  before 
the  War,  that  you  credit  yourself  with  this  as  an  asset 
between  the  low  value  and  the  existing  value. 

Mr.  Cotter — No,  sir,  we  do  not  mean  that.  We  are 
using  accrued  value  in  that  leasehold  as  an  earning  value, 
and  not  as  an  asset  value.  If  you  lease  a  building  for 
$10,000  a  year,  and  you  could  easily  get  $20,000  a  year 
for  that  building,  it  would  not  pay  you  to  discourage 
business  if  you  only  earned  $10,000  a  year.  No  Bank 
would  accept  that  business. 
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Chairman  Keenan — Gentlemen,  it  is  seven  o'clock. 
We  haven't  very  much  time  to  handle  this  thing. 

Mr.  Skellett — On  the  fifty  per  cent,  occupancy,  an 
idea  just  struck  me.  I  know  that  it  does  not  apply  in 
our  building  that  we  get  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  for 
actual  space,  but  this  is  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me — 
you  know  what  rate  you  are  operating  under,  if  you  are 
operating  under  ten  per  cent,  or  fifty  per  cent,  and  your 
house  is  fairly  full,  you  take  one  thousand  feet,  or  fifty 
thousand  feet  occupancy  and  multiply  that  by  the  rate 
you  are  using,  and  I  asure  you  that  every  one  of  you  will 
get  more;  that  is,  if  you  multiply  that  by  the  rate  you 
are  operating  under,  you  will  find  you  have  got  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  occupancy. 

Chairman  Keenan — What  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Skellett — It  is  all  right  to  be  safe  on  figures,  but 
I  don't  believe  in  our  case  it  is  over  forty  per  cent.,  and 
I  think  it  is  more  the  thirty-five  per  cent,  average. 

Chairman  Keenan — Don't  forget  we  are  taking  into 
consideration  deduction  for  columns,  footers,  parapet 
walls,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Skellett — Try  out  my  scheme — you  don't  need 
to  do  it  right  now. 

Chairman  Keenan — Gentlemen,  it  is  getting  late. 
The  Chair  rules  that  we  won't  give  over  fifteen  minutes 
to  a  discussion. 

I  think  Mr.  Bekins  has  made  a  life  study  of  this  very 
subject,  and  I  think  his  opinion  on  this  matter  would  be 
worth  something,  if  he  will  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  judgment  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  we  will  listen 
to  him.  Mr.  Bekins,  I  think  you  have  the  information  we 
want  at  hand. 

Mr.  Bekins — I  thank  you.     In  the  first  place,  I  am 
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glad  that  the  Committee  wants  criticism,  and  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  say,  referring  to  Page  11,  is  with  ref- 
erence to  a  building  50x100 — this  size  isn't  a  very  good 
one  to  reconimend;  we  would  have  to  place  our  columns 
sixteen  feet  apart,  and  that  is  too  far.  No  furniture 
warehouseman  would  want  to  put  up  a  building  and  have 
his  columns  that  far  apart.  I  referred  to  this  when  I 
started  to  make  a  report  about  the  chart.  In  the  fur- 
niture warehouse  business  we  must  take  that  into  consid- 
eration from  a  basic  principle,  just  the  same  as  we  would 
if  we  were  to  build  a  house.  If  you  go  to  an  architect 
when  you  want  to  build  a  house,  he  will  ask  you  what 
size  house  you  want  to  build,  and  you  have  got  to  be  able 
to  answer  him.  If  you  have  a  large  family,  and  you  need 
four,  or  five,  or  six  bedrooms,  you  have  to  tell  him  so, 
so  that  he  can  build  your  house  accordingly.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  lay  out  what  we  need  certain  space  for,  and 
I  am  sure  of  this. 

Now  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  use  this  pamphlet 
to  study  from,  don't  take  as  an  example  a  building 
50x100,  this  would  be  the  worst  one  you  could  pick  out. 
I  also  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  cubic  foot  proposi- 
tion. Why  not  go  by  the  simple  rule  of  the  square  foot 
proposition  which  all  warehousemen  can  understand. 
This  has  been  rather  confusing  when  you  start  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basement  and  go  up  to  the  top  of  your 
building  or  some  other  place.  It  is  no  wonder  it  has  been 
confusing,  and  besides  when  you  take  a  loss  of  cubic  feet 
in  the  house,  you  waste  considerable  overhead,  so  that 
my  thought  in  this  is  that  you  figure  on  square  feet  and 
not  by  cubic  feet.  That  is  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  merchandise  warehousemen,  why  can't  the  fur- 
niture warehousemen  adopt  the  same  plan? 
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Chairman  Kebnan — If  your  ceilings  are  ten  feet  high 
it  simplifies  the  matter,  that  is  if  it  is  $3.00  a  square 
foot,  it  would  be  30  cents  a  cubic  foot.  If  your  ceilings 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  it  would  be  different. 
That  is  the  plan  upon  which  I  understand  the  Committee 
operates. 

What  is  your  judgment  Mr.  Bekins  as  to  available 
space  in  a  building  such  as  is  described.  Do  you  think 
it  is  50  per  cent.,  or  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  Bekins — Our  experience  is  that  usually  the  total 
of  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  not  over  sixty-six  per 
cent.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  goes  to  waste  positively 
and  then  out  of  that  we  lose  a  certain  amount  for  occu- 
pancy, and  I  dare  say  that  '50  per  cent,  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Gilbert — In  hearing  this  report,  it  seems  to  me 
the  Committee  has  tried  to  recommend  a  system  of  fig- 
ures, not  a  system  of  arriving  at  costs  ''rom  the  stated 
figures,  but  they  tried  to  show  us  a  way  that  we  might 
arrive  at  figuring  the  cost  of  a  building,  what  the  space, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  be,  and  they  have  used  figures  to  illus- 
trate that.  These  fieures  necessarilv  would  have  to 
change  according  to  the  locality  of  a  plant.  This  outline 
is  simply  to  show  the  warehouseman  how  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  get  his  figures.  Therefore,  I  recommend  this  re- 
port be  accepted,  and  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Wood — I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  think  I  can  Speak 
for  the  Committee,  that  we  omitted  a  recommendation  of 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  just  referred  to,  in  our 
Cost  Accounting  Outline — that  is  something  we  did  omit. 

Chairman  Keenan — We  did  not  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  report.  Members  can  use  their  own  figures  to  get 
the  answer  to  their  problems,  and  we  will  put  such  a 
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recommendation  in  this  report  before  it  is  finally  sent 
out  broadcast. 

Gentlemen,  you  heard  Mr.  Gilbert's  motion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  report  be  accepted  as  a  formula  or  as  an 
example  that  the  warehousemen  may  use,  not  as  to  fig- 
ures which  have  been  appended,  but  just  that  the  report 
be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Chairman  Keenan — Is  there  any  other  business? 
There  appears  to  be  none,  so  the  Chair  will  entertain  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

It  was  voted,  upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded 
that  the  Meeeting  stand  adjourned. 

Adjournment. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  meeting  convened  at  3 :00  P.  M.,  Mr.  W.  Lee  Cot- 
ter, Chairman,  presiding. 

Chairman  Cotter — Before  taking  up  the  program  I 
want  to  introduce  the  Chairman  of  the  Subdivision  for 
the  coming  year,  who  has  just  been  elected  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee:     Mr.  Jos.  W.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn — Gentlemen,  you  know  my  innate  modesty. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  that  you  have  im- 
posed in  me,  in  electing  me  to  the  Executive  Committee ; 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  Executive  Committee  for  having 
elected  me  as  Chairman  for  this  Subdivision.  I  assure 
you  that  I  enter  upon  my  new  duties  with  a  great  deal 
of  fear  and  tremor,  as  far  as  my  ability  is  concerned, 
but  I  know  of  the  co-operation  that  exists  in  this  Subdi- 
vision and  I  am  sure  that  with  your  help  I  will  be  able 
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to  get  by.  Of  course  these  meetings  are  held  only  once 
a  year  and  we  don't  see  each  other  except  once  a  year 
face  to  face,  but  please  remember  that  Uncle  Sam  is  al- 
ways ready  to  deliver  your  message,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you  on  any  thought  that  you  have,  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  this  Subdivision.    I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Cotter — A  resolution  was  adopted  yester- 
day to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  proper  plan 
for  warehousemen  to  consolidate  carloads  of  household 
goods  for  distant  points.  That  committee  is:  Messrs. 
Aspinwall,  Blackburn,  Bateman  and  C.  J.  Neal. 

In  yesterday's  meeting  we  were  told  of  the  possibility 
of  an  increased  rate  in  transit  insurance,  and  it  was 
recommemded  that  a  new  form  of  policy  be  suggested 
to  the  insurance  companies,  that  our  customers  may  have 
better  protection,  even  though  it  might  cost  more  money. 
I  want  to  appoint  on  that  committee  Mr.  Aspinwall  and 
Mr.  Bateman,  as  they  probably  know  more  about  this 
class  of  insurance  than  the  others  and  can  probably  get 
more  information  and  get  quicker  results  than  a  large 
committee. 

All  of  you  have  been  confronted  with  State  Highway 
Legislation,  and  many  of  you  have  asked  the  question  of 
yourselves:  "What  will  the  probable  highway  legisla- 
tion be?"  Mr.  C.  R.  Collins  represents  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Commercial  Haulers  and  is  organizing  the 
commercial  haulers  of  the  country  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  legislation  national.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Collins. 

Mr.  Collins — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  only  a  very  few  words  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  hope  that  I  do  have  a  message.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  for  men  engaged  in  any  given  line  of  industry 
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to  fail  to  realize  how  the  general  public  regards  that 
industry ;  you  are  inclined  to  see  your  business  from  your 
side,  not  from  the  side  of  the  opinion  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  to  start  with  I  want  to  classify  my  organization 
with  yours  because  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  your  motor 
trucks  are  using  the  city  streets  and  highways,  in  public 
opinion  you  are  what  we  term  "commercial  haulers'"  just 
the  same  as  the  transfer  man  is;  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  in  all  seriousness  that  there  is  a  public  sentiment, 
and  a  major  public  sentiment,  against  the  continued  use 
of  the  paved  highways  and  streets  of  this  nation  by 
motor  trucks,  particularly  heavy-duty  trucks — and  that 
especially  appertains  to  your  vans.  Please  understand 
that  when  I  speak  of  these  subjects,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
not  talking  from  a  personal  standpoint ;  I  am  not  talking 
from  a  sectional  standpoint,  because  I  am  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast;  but  I  am  really  talking  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  national  situation.  I  may  make  some  references  to 
Pacific  Coast  conditions  because  of  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  climatic  conditions  there  and  the  topography  of  the 
country,  automotive  equipment  for  the  carrying  of  com- 
modities can  be  operated  365  days  of  the  year.  As  a 
consequence  our  experiences  on  the  Coast  indicate  the 
experiences  that  are  coming  in  the  Central  West  and  in 
the  East;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  make  that  statement 
advisedly. 

Understand  that  only  12%  of  the  highways  of  the 
United  States  are  now  hardsurfaced,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  isn't  a  man  in  the  audience  here  who  doesn't  real- 
ize that  the  Good  Roads  Era  in  this  country  is  rapidly 
approaching — appropriations  are  being  made  by  state 
legislatures,  by  votes  of  the  people  of  the  states,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  federal  government 
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itself  is  going  to  have  a  material  voice  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  hardsurfaced  highways;  they  are  going  to  be 
everywhere.  There  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
highways  open  under  snow  conditions  in  this  section  or 
in --the  Eastern  section,  that  presents  any  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  keeping  open  of  railroad  tracks  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  rail.  Consequently,  those 
of  you  who  are  in  business  and  intend  to  stay  in  business, 
who  are  thinking  of  your  business  and  its  future  in  terms 
of  years  rather  than  weeks,  really  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  one  material  department  of  your 
business,  the  operation  of  your  trucks,  at  the  present 
time  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  far  as  public  senti- 
ment is  concerned. 

We  are  organized  along  trade  lines  in  America  and 
practically  all  industries  have  national  organizations 
such  as  yours  and  such  as  the  Commercial  Haulers,  whom 
I  represent.  Equally  it  is  true  that  the  professions  are 
organized.  But  there  is  a  condition  which  I  am  afraid 
we  overlook  in  discussing  and  analyzing  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions affecting  our  own  especial  business,  and  that  is 
what  the  legislators  of  the  country  may  do  to  a  section 
of  our  business.  I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  the  trade  or- 
ganizations of  the  country  to  be  very  much  alive  to  the 
political  aspects,  particularly  during  the  coming  five  to 
ten  years. 

I  spoke  of  professional  men  having  organizations.  The 
State  Highway  Engineers  of  the  United  States  have  a 
national  organization,  and  they  meet  at  regular  periods ; 
and  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  two  little  clippings  from 
recent  newspapers,  and  I  am  going  to  start  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  bring  you  pretty  close  to  home.  In  connection 
with  one  of  those  professional  organizations,  the  High- 
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way  Engineers,  shortly  after  the  last  national  convention 
of  the  Highway  Engineers  of  America,  the  Highway  En- 
gineers of  the  State  of  Oregan,  in  a  public  interview  at 
a  public  dinner  in  the  State  Capitol  of  Oregon,  made  this 
statement:  "He  reviewed  the  road  program  in  Oregon 
from  its  inception  and  deplored  the  fact  that  many  truck 
owners  were  attempting  to  conduct  a  railroad  business 
on  paved  highways.  This,  he  said,  should  be  prohibited 
by  legislation." 

Now  many  of  the  operators  of  motor  trucks,  realizing 
that  a  great  future  exists  for  them  in  the  development 
of  highways,  have  assisted  materially  in  their  various 
states  in  getting  good  roads  laws  enacted,  but  the  weak- 
ness has  been  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  like 
yourselves  haven't  taken  an  interest  in  the  wording  of 
the  laws  that  you  have  assisted  in  having  passed.  I  im- 
agine that  if  there  is  any  man  in  the  room  from  Kansas, 
he  knows  in  advance  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about.  The 
furniture  warehousemen  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  com- 
mercial operators  of  motor  trucks  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
almost  as  a  solid  unit  worked  very  hard  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  that  State  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  law 
that  has  recently  passed  in  Missouri,  with  this  result — 
and  on  the  face  of  it  this  seems  a  very  logical  law.  Now 
remember,  I  am  not  getting  so  far  away  from  home  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  now;  I  am  in  Kansas,  on  November 
10th,  following  the  passage  of  this  Good  Roads  Law 
which  the  carriers  themselves  advocated. 

"Topeka — November  10th : 

"The  Kansas  Highway  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  today 
to  begin  drafting  its  recommendations  to  the  legislature  for  put- 
ting into  effect  the  Good  Roads  Amendment  to  the  State  Consti- 
tution. The  Amendment  has  been  carried  by  about  100,000-  ma- 
jority.    It  enables  the  State  to  give  aid  for  road  building  in 
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every  county  up  to  $10,000  a  mile  for  100  miles  in  each  county, 
except  the  three  largest,  where  the  limit  is  150  miles. 

"The  Commission  does  not  contemplate  any  bond  issues  or  spe- 
cial tax  levies.  It  proposes  to  raise  the  money  from  motor  trucks 
and  motor  cars,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  improved  highways. 

"The  State  now  has  nearly  275,000  trucks  and  cars  of  all 
classes,  each  paying  $5.00  a  year  license  fee.  The  Commission 
contemplates  a  graduated  horsepower  tax  on  pleasure  cars  and 
a  tonnage  tax  on  trucks,  which  will  average  approximately  $10.00 
a  car,  for  State  Koad  construction  purposes.  It  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5.00  license  fee  which  now  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  roads." 

This  is  a  very  logical  sort  of  a  highway  bill,  but  they 
forgot  that  the  wording  of  that  bill  provided  for  this — 
and  the  rest  of  this  article  is  especially  interesting,  par- 
ticularly to  a  van  operator  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

"The  Commission  plans  to  make  the  tax  so  high  on  heavy 
trucks  that  they  will  not  be  profitable  in  this  State.  The  people 
should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  highways  which  would  support  a 
'railroad  car',  in  the  view  of  the  Commission'.  The  tax  for  a 
one-ton  truck  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  for  a  pas- 
senger car  of  the  same  horsepower.  But  when  a  truck  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  two  tons,  the  tax  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion and  also  the  weight  of  the  truck  will  be  considered  in 
fixing  the  fee." 

Gentlemen,  this  condition  that  is  affecting  the  motor 
truck  industry  really  is  serious,  and  serious  to  your  busi- 
ness. Fifteen  states  of  the  forty-eight  in  the  Union  have 
already  passed  restrictive  laws  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
truck  and  load  that  can  be  operated  on  the  highways.  In 
addition  to  that,  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that  ex- 
cept for  the  European  war  or  the  World  war,  that  four 
years  ago  the  Town  send  Bill  would  have  passed  the  na- 
tional Congress;  and  those  in  touch  with  the  situation, 
those  who  have  analyzed  the  situation  and  know  the 
thought  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  authorities  at  the 
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present  time  prophesy  that  the  Townsend  Bill  will  pass 
either  this  or  the  next  session.  Therein  lies  a  condition 
that  we  should  take  cognizance  of  now — not  some  other 
time — because  the  Townsend  Bill  provides  for  the  con- 
struction, in  part  or  in  whole,  of  highways  anywhere 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  their  main- 
tenance. There  is  a  distinction  between  the  provision  in 
the  Townsend  Bill  and  the  present  method  of  obtaining 
federal  funds  for  building  of  highways.  Federal  funds 
are  used  now  in  the  construction  of  highways,  but  in 
evei-y  case  federal  funds  so  used  are  gifts  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  used.  In 
California  we  have  some  $9,000,000  of  federal  funds  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  highways — a  gift  to  the  State 
of  California — and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highways  so  constructed. 

But  the  Townsend  Bill  provides  for  construction  and 
maintenance,  thereby  creating  a  federal  investment,  and 
fedei'al  control  necessarily  follows  federal  investment. 
The  Townsend  Bill,  therefore,  is  going  to  Nationalize  the 
highway  systems  of  America.  Wherever  federal  funds 
are  going  to  be  used,  federal  control  will  follow,  to  the 
extent  that  there  can  be  no  municipal,  county  or  state 
regulations  without  the  approval  of  the  properly  consti- 
tuted federal  authorities,  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
the  navigable  streams  of  America  are  now  recognized. 
We  all  know  that  no  bridge  can  be  constructed  over,  nor 
any  obstruction  placed  in  a  navigable  stream,  without 
permission  of  the  federal  government,  through  the  War 
Department.  And  I  say  to  you  that  the  Townsend  Bill, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  creating  a  federal  invest- 
ment, places  the  highways  in  exactly  the  same  relation- 
ships: that  no  regulations  controlling  the  traffic  or  the 
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use  of  the  construction  of  these  highways  can  be  had  by 
any  lesser  authority  than  the  federal  government,  with- 
out the  federal  government's  approval,  and  the  federal 
government  may  itself  fix  restrictions. 

Now  it  is  provided  for  in  the  Townsend  Bill  that  this 
control  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  men,  known 
as  the  Federal  Highways  Appropriations  Committee^ — 
five  appointees  of  the  President,  personally ;  and  I  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  unless  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commercial  Haulers  and  the  Fui'n- 
iture  Warehousemen  use  their  influence  to  reach  the  fed- 
eral authorities  who  have  this  control  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  Townsend  Bill,  who  would  be  the  pros- 
pective members  of  that  Federal  Board  of  Control,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  following  the  usual 
line  of  political  appointments,  there  would  be  a  prom- 
inent politician,  presumably  a  steam  railroad  man,  pos- 
sibly the  editor  of  an  influential  paper,  possibly  an 
electric  railroad  man — and,  with  no  feeling  of  disrespect 
towards  the  professional  lawyer,  isn't  that  about  the 
character  of  the  average  appointee  on  federal  commis- 
sions?— and  what  will  be  their  attitude  towards  our 
business,  what  will  be  their  knowledge  as  to  the  proper 
restrictions  to  impose  upon  the  use  of  these  highways, 
gentlemen?  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  the 
case  is  very  serious  and  that  we  are  awfully  sick,  but  I 
do  say  to  you  that  a  word  of  warning  and  a  thought 
along  these  legislative  lines  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
that  one  department  of  your  business. 

Now  we  have  some  encouragements.  I  am  going  to 
read  an  article  here  from  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  of  Pitts- 
burgh, November  28th: 

"Good   Roads   advocates    are   recalling  with   satisfaction   the 
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'Good  roads  gone  wrong'  statement  which  President-elect  Warren 
G.  Harding  telegraphed  the  Michigan  Good  Koad's  Association 
when  the  recent  election  campaign  was  at  its  height. 

"The  roads  we  build  in  America,  said  the  President-elect,  must 
be  built  first  for  use  in  the  distribution  of  products  rather  than 
merely  for  pleasure  riding. 

"We  must  foster  the  use  of  motor  trucks.  We  must  build 
urban  terminals  for  truck  services  to  make  new  ties  between 
communities  and  between  city  consumption  and  country  produc- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  federal  and  state  government  must  not 
only  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  create  good  roads,  but 
that  they  must  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  good  con- 
dition." 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  our  problem  as  operators  of 
automotive  equipment  for  the  carrying  of  commodities  is 
to  educate  those  who  have  the  power  to  construct  high- 
ways to  the  proper  construction  of  highways;  and  it  is 
all-important.  When  a  State  like  Kansas  announces, 
through  its  Highway  Commission,  that  they  intend  to 
remove  heavy-duty  trucks  from  the  use  of  highways  in 
that  State,  it  means  that  your  vans  cannot  be  operated. 

I  could  discuss  the  details  of  the  various  state  laws ;  I 
could  discuss  with  you  the  interests  that  are  on  the  high- 
ways for  hours.  But  I  will  simply  say  to  you  at  this  time, 
because  you  have  other  business  to  transact,  do  be  alert ; 
do  take  an  interest  in  the  political  situation  in  your  own 
state  as  applicable  to  highway  construction  and  its  regu- 
lation ;  and  do  the  same  thing  from  a  national  standpoint 
because,  gentlemen,  interests  that  are  inimical  to  our  con- 
tinuance in  business  have  very  definite  plans  for  our 
elimination.  About  the  least  that  we  can  possibly  expect 
is  a  good  strong  campaign  to  have  all  businesses  that  use 
the  highways  for  commodity  carrying  placed  under 
public  utilities  commissions,and  if  that  is  done  as  state 
issues  we  are  faced  again  with  the  matter  of  control  by 
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political  appointees;  and  in  the  majority  of  states  of  this 
Union  the  public  utilities  commission  does  not  contain  in 
its  membership  a  single  man  with  a  real  knowledge  of 
truck  transportation  or  its  affiliated  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  simply  want  to  call  atten- 
tion of  your  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  International 
Traffic  Officers  convention  which  closed  in  Cleveland  the 
day  before  yesterday  broke  up  in  a  row,  largely;  a  ma- 
terial portion  of  the  delegates  at  that  convention  with- 
drew, formed  another  organization,  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  10th,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  that  withdrawal  from  that  important  organization 
was  the  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee  at  their  meet- 
ing did  not  agree  with  provisions  which  would  materially 
restrict  the  use  of  motor  trucks  on  the  highways  of 
America,  in  case  their  model  law  was  adopted.  •  I  thank 
you. 

Chairman  Cotter — Has  any  one  any  questions  to  ask 
Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Skellett— Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Collins  has  any  idea  what  the  general  tendency  is 
with  reference  to  restriction  of  heavy-duty  vehicles — is 
it  an  idea  of  three-ton  or  five-ton  or  seven-ton  trucks  ?  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota  we  voted  on  a  bill  to  spend  $100,- 
000.00  in  five  years  on  building  roads,  the  money  to  be 
taxed  upon  automobiles. 

Mr.  Collins — In  answer  to  Mr.  Skellett,  I  would  point 
again  to  this  article  from  Kansas,  whereby  the  State 
Highway  Commission  from  Kansas  thinks  that  two  tons 
is  the  excess  weight  of  any  motor  truck. 

Mr.  Skellett — But  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Collins — But  then,  being  ridiculous,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  over  which  the  Kan- 
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sas  Commission  has  no  control  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  heavy-duty  trucks  destroy  highways. 

Chairman  Cotter — What  do  you  think  is  the  practical 
size  motor  truck? 

Mr.  Collins — There  isn't  a  motor  truck  manufactured 
by  a  reputable  manufacturing  concern  in  America  today 
that  is  not  so  constructed  that  the  resiliency  of  the  build- 
ing of  that  truck  itself,  properly  rubber  tired  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  manufacturers,  can't  carry  the 
prescribed  load  with  perfect  safety  to  the  highways,  pro- 
vided a  proper  rate  of  speed  is  maintained.  I  have  been 
in  consultation,  as  well  as  some  of  those  who  are  affiliated 
with  me  in  this  work,  with  engineers  and  authorities  of 
the  various  kinds,  that  make  a  study  of  this  condition, 
and  motor  trucks  are  not  manufactured  in  America  today, 
if  they  are  properly  loaded  to  capacity  and  driven  at  a 
proper  speed,  that  will  damage  any  highway  that  is  prop^ 
erly  laid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reid — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  not  consider  a  load  of  seventeen  tons  to  be  excess- 
ive for  any  road? 

Mr.  Collins — There  are  some  trucks  constructed,  that 
weigh  approximately  seven  and  a  half  tons  themselves. 
Yes,  that  is  too  big  a  load  to  carry  on  any  road. 

Mr.  Reid — There  is  a  milk  truck  in  the  section  where  I 
live  that  is  being  driven  over  a  certain  road  twice  a  day, 
and  it  is  just  ruining  that  road. 

Mr.  Bostwick — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Collins  if  it 
isn't  a  fact  that  experiments  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment tend  to  show  that  the  lighter  fast-moving  vehicle 
does  more  damage  to  the  road  than  the  heavy  truck ;  is 
that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Collins — That  statement  was  made  in  defense  of 
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US  at  the  International  Traffic  Officers  convention  on  our 
behalf,  and  it  was  refuted  by  a  combination  of  the  steam 
railway  and  electric  railway  men,  who  claimed  that  the 
government  statistics  were  improper  and  inaccurate  and 
not  properly  collected. 

Mr.  Allen — Will  you  explain  to  the  body  the  findings 
of  the  S.  A.  E.,  the  men  in  California  who  have  recently 
decided  upon  the  measurement  of  the  tire  as  regards  the 
load? 

Mr.  Collins — It  was  600  pounds  to  the  lineal  inch, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  highway.  That  was 
the  finding  of  a  conference  of  technical  men.  That  was, 
however,  decidedly  a  California  condition.  Highways  are 
constructed  differently  in  various  sections,  which  should 
not  be. 

Mr.  Skellett — I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  idea  that  a  swiftly  moving  pleasure  car 
is  of  more  damage  to  a  road  than  a  slow  moving  heavy 
truck.  It  makes  a  great  difference  what  kind  of  a  road 
it  is.  If  you  are  driving  on  a  hard  surfaced  road,  a  paved 
road,  the  heavy  truck  will  do  more  damage,  if  it  is  too 
heavy,  than  will  a  fast  traveling  car.  But  on  a  gravel 
road,  where  there  is  suction,  a  swift  moving  car  will  do 
more  damage  than  a  heavy  car. 

Mk.  Collins — Mr.  Skellett  didn't  ask  a  question  there, 
but  he  brought  out  a  point  that  occurs  to  me.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  said  anything  that  the  majority  of  men  in 
this  audience  didn't  know  themselves.  Mr.  Skellett,  in 
advancing  his  statement,  I  believe,  has  the  acquiescence 
of  practically  everybody  in  the  room.  The  point  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  (and  I  have  failed  in  doing 
anything  at  all  if  I  haven't  made  it)  is  that  we  must  let 
the  public  know  what  we  know,  because  today  I  firmly 
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believe  that  the  motor  truck  is  as  unpopular  with  the 
public  as  the  saloon  ever  was.  I  believe  if  there  was  a 
reasonable  solution  for  the  economic  need  of  motor  trucks 
presented  to  the  people  and  it  came  to  a  popular  vote, 
they  would  be  voted  off  the  highways  of  the  United 
States. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  thank  you  very  much. 

Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  topic?  If  not, 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  one,  "Should  a  Warehouse 
Company  employ  its  vans  for  any  other  purpose  than  re- 
moval to  and  from  its  Warehouses?" — Mr.  Walter  C. 
Reid. 

Mr.  Reid — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't 
know  who  was  responsible  for  that  question ;  whether  it 
was  one  that  I  suggested  or  not,  but  I  should  say  that  it 
would  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  the  warehouse  busi- 
ness; I  mean  by  that,  whether  you  would  have  a  large 
warehouse.  I  would  say  they  should  only  attend  to  the 
removal  of  the  warehouse  goods,  for  when  they  were  not 
busy  with  the  removal  of  warehouse  goods,  there  would 
be  many  other  lines  of  work  that  they  could  occupy  the 
men's  time  with,  in  a  large  warehouse.  Where  a  ware- 
house was  small,  however,  I  should  say  that  they  would 
have  to  do  part  of  the  outside  moving  in  order  to  keep 
the  men  engaged,  the  idea  being  to  maintain  as  near  as 
possible  the  whole  year  round  a  uniform  force  of  men,  so 
that  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  your  present 
needs  and  the  needs  of  your  business.  I  could  readily  see 
how  a  small  warehouseman,  in  order  to  keep  his  men  en- 
gaged, would  have  to  do  a  moving  business. 

Chairman  Cotter — There  is  one  point  that  I  haven't 
heard  brought  up  in  this  meeting,  and  that  is  our  duty  to 
our  customer  in  cutting  the  cost  to  the  lowest  possible 
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percentage  of  profit  that  is  justifiable.  A  customer  often 
comes  into  our  offices  and  complains  that  our  charges  are 
excessive.  On  investigation,  we  find  that  it  took  too  many- 
hours  to  move  furniture  from  one  location  to  another.  I 
wonder  if  we  all  investigate  those  complaints  as  we 
should,  to  see  that  we  are  really  giving  our  customers  the 
utmost  efficiency.  This  question  here  brings  out  this 
point:  if  some  warehouses  in  a  certain  locality  are  only 
working  their  vans  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time  and  are 
properly  computing  their  costs,  the  customers  in  that 
locality  are  paying  for  the  time  those  vans  are  standing 
idle;  whereas  if  the  vans  were  distributed  or  collected 
under  one  head,  the  customer  would  probably  get  as  good 
service  at  a  lower  price. 

Along  that  line :  "Would  it  promote  economy  without 
interfering  with  efficiency  if  the  various  warehouses  in  a 
community  were  to  organize  an  independent  van  company 
to  handle  the  moving  business  for  all  of  them  ?"  Has  any- 
one anything  to  offer  on  that  topic? 

Mr.  Reid — If  Mr.  Orcutt  is  in  the  room,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  him — he  has  four  or  five  warehouses. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Leonard,  have  you  anything 
to  offer  on  this  topic?  Do  you  find  it  promotes  economy 
to  have  all  the  cartage  handled  by  one  cartage  organiza- 
tion, 

Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  our 
proposition  is  in  the  process  of  being  systematized  and 
standardized.  We  have  drawn  four  established  busi- 
nesses there  into  one  only,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give  up  the  good-will  that  attaches  to  the  names  of  those 
various  warehouses.  The  vans  are  painted  differently 
and  bear  the  name  of  the  company  to  which  they  are 
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allotted.     We  are,  however,  using  the  vans  of  one  com- 
pany when  another  company  is  not  rushed. 

However,  Mr.  Leonard,  at  Detroit,  with  his  seven  ware- 
houses, handles  all  of  his  van  service  over  one  desk,  and 
unquestionably  it  effects  a  great  saving.  If  one  of  our 
warehouses,  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis,  has  to  deliver  a 
load  from  a  warehouse  down  to  Carondelet,  eight  miles 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  another  van  from  one  of  our 
warehouses  has  to  go  down  to  bring  a  lot  into  storage,  if 
one  van  can  bring  the  lot  down  there  and  return  the  other 
lot,  there  is  a  great  saving  effected ;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  Mr.  Leonard  in  Detroit  has  that  systema- 
tized. Mr.  Thomas,  from  Cleveland,  can  probably  give 
us  a  little  something  along  that  line. 

Mk.  Thomas — Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  I  have  very 
much  to  say  along  that  line.  Our  warehouses  are  right 
together.  On  long  distance  work  I  do  feel  that  the  ware- 
houses in  the  same  city  ought  to  work  closer  together,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  intervening  mileage. 
Perhaps  the  Leonard  people  would  have  a  load  in  Detroit 
that  our  truck  could  return  at  a  great  saving. 

Chairman  Cotter  (Interposing) — We  are  talking 
more  particularly  about  city  moving,  rather  than  long 
distance. 

Mr.  Thomas — I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  anything 
to  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Orcutt,  someone  just  called 
for  you  on  this  topic:  "Would  it  promote  economy  with- 
out interfering  with  efficiency  if  the  various  warehouses 
in  a  community  were  to  organize  an  independent  van 
company  to  handle  the  moving  business  for  all  of  them?" 

Mr.  Orcutt — There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would 
promote  economy,  but  I  think  the  objection  to  what  we 
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might  term  a  central  moving  concern  would  be  that  our 
good-will  was  built  up  by  our  service,  and  in  St.  Louis  our 
storage  business  is  fed  by  our  storage  and  moving  busi- 
ness. I  therefore  question  very  seriously  whether  it 
works  for  economy. 

Mr.  Neeser — Our  Company  tried  for  a  good  many 
years  to  run  one  van  service  for  both  warehouses,  and  we 
gave  it  up  two  or  three  years  ago  because  we  found  it 
was  not  satisfactory.  We  are  getting  more  efficiency  now 
from  the  vans  and  actually  run  fewer  vans  and  do  a 
larger  business.  Another  reason  we  gave  it  up  was  be- 
cause we  found  that  each  building  could  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  each  customer  and  send  the  crew  of  men  that 
had  previously  been  handling  that  customer,  and  that 
worked  out  much  better. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Morris,  from  his  van  owners' 
experience  in  New  York  could  probably  tell  us  something 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  Morris — Only  in  theory,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
thought  that  such  a  combination  could  be  worked  out 
economically  and  successfully,  but  I  have  nothing  practi- 
cal to  suggest. 

Chairman  Cotter — Is  there  anything  further  on  this 
topic  ? 

Mr.  Wood — Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  question  whatever  about  the  economy  of  such  a 
proposition,  as  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  idle 
time  eliminated  we  will  decrease  the  cost  to  ourselves  and 
in  the  end  the  charge  to  our  customer. 

This  suggests  another  thought  to  me,  which  I  think  the 
members  of  this  organization  ought  to  carry  home  with 
them.    We  talk  a  good  deal  about  costs  to  ourselves,  but 
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we  haven't  discussed  a  fair  profit  to  be  added  to  those 
costs  in  our  charge  to  the  customer 

Mk.  Milo  Bekins— Mr.  Allen,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
tried  to  work  out  such  a  system  as  we  are  discussing.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  on  it. 

Mr.  Allen — The  matter  of  operating  a  van  company 
through  a  central  concern  was  talked  of  in  our  town, 
Los  Angeles,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished. 
However,  you  can  readily  see  that  we  could  cut  costs  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  our  customers,  by  operating  a  cen- 
tral moving  company;  in  fact,  we  have  gone  so  far  out 
there  as  to  talk  of  plans  on  sort  of  appraising  the  equip- 
ment, to  see  whether  or  not  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
definite  way.  For  instance,  we  have  a  large  territory. 
We  cover,  I  guess,  a  greater  area  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  annexed  every  territory  in 
the  vicinity  there,  and  we  are  going  to  annex  San  Fran- 
cisco pretty  shortly,  I  expect.  But  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  back  haul  would  reduce  the  cost.  Our  company, 
for  instance,  sends  a  truck  to  the  North  Side;  it  comes 
back  empty,  whereas  another  truck  could  be  operating  in 
that  vicinity  and  sending  a  truck  over  there  light  and  get 
a  load  over  there.  In  other  words,  our  Company  or  this 
Central  Company  could  work  in  connection  with  the 
others  and  get  this  back  haul.  In  that  event,  it  would  at 
least  cut  the  cost  fifty  per  cent.,  because  you  would  have 
the  trips  both  ways  loaded,  whereas  now  you  are  having 
them  most  always  light. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  in  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple here  today  that  a  thing  of  that  sort  could  be  accom- 
plished in  most  all  of  the  large  cities ;  and  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  it  would  be  decidedly  a  wonderful  thing  to 
do.     We  haven't  anything  definite:   only  the  tentative 
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plans,  but  some  day  we  hope  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that 
the  one  drawback  that  we  considered,  when  we  got  down 
to  figuring  it,  was  the  fact  of  the  advertising  that  we  de- 
rive from  our  vans,  and  we  could  hardly  figure  out  how 
we  were  going  to  get  any  advertising  out  of  the  vans. 
You  would  have  to  have  some  panel  or  something  that 
you  could  slip  in,  with  the  various  names  of  the  companies 
on  them — whichever  had  the  moving  job.  That  was 
really  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  think  the  members  who  have 
come  in  will  realize  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago;  in 
other  words,  you  are  charging  the  customer  for  the  ad- 
vertising in  having  more  vans  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  believe  this  general  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  piano  houses  in  Pittsburgh.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  concern  there  named  the  Spear  Corpora- 
tion. Practically  all  wagons  were  used  in  the  delivery  of 
new  pianos.  He  had  horse-drawn  open  vehicles  and  pro- 
tected the  instruments  with  covers;  and  then  they  had 
those  portable  panels,  such  as  Mr.  Bekins  suggested.  If 
he  was  hauling  a  piano  for  John  Smith  &  Company,  he 
removed  Brown's  panel  and  slipped  the  other  one  right 
in,  and  it  made  a  very  nice  panel.  The  same  plan  was 
adopted  by  piano  tuners.  They  have  one  or  two  houses 
from  which  they  all  draw  and  keep  all  busy.  While  it  is 
a  different  subject,  it  is  the  same  plan.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  economical  way  of  delivering  pianos. 

Mr.  Skellett — Our  Company  in  Minneapolis  handles 
the  piano  business  in  Minneapolis  as  Mr.  Keenan  spoke 
of  it,  but  we  have  long  since  done  away  with  the  panel 
idea — that  doesn't  work.  We  may  have  four  pianos  on 
for  four  different  houses  at  the  same  time.    There  is  no 
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question  about  economy ;  but,  speaking  of  hauling  house- 
hold goods,  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  There 
is  not  only  a  certain  advertising  advantage  with  the  serv- 
ice of  moving,  but  a  certain  individuality;  in  fact,  the 
moving  brings  you  warehousing.  You  can  watch  your 
men ;  you  can  educate  your  men  to  your  type  of  business ; 
give  certain  distinctive  features ;  you  can  supply  modern 
pads,  clean  vans.  But  if  it  is  left  to  a  Central  Company 
you  have  no  control,  and  in  the  event  of  damages  you 
could  hardly  place  the  responsibility.  The  man  who 
hauled  the  goods  would  try  to  get  away  from  it  and  say 
that  the  goods  were  in  that  shape  when  he  got  them ;  and 
the  first  thing  you  know,  you  would  be  in  controversy 
with  your  customer — a  thing  which  you  must  get  away 
from. 

In  place  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
instead  of  economizing  with  your  customer  along  that 
line,  try  to  give  special  services ;  try  to  fix  up  your  dam- 
ages ;  send  a  man  around  to  see  once  in  a  while  how  the 
work  is  done.  If  they  complain  about  scratches,  instead 
of  having  long  arguments  with  them,  send  a  man  out,  if 
you  have  a  man  in  your  department,  and  fix  up  not  only 
the  damage  which  your  man  did,  but  if  there  are  a  few 
other  scratches  which  he  didn't  put  on,  while  the  man  is 
there,  have  him  fix  them  up.  I  believe  that  will  do  more 
to  please  the  public  than  having  a  concentration  of  haul- 
ing.   To  my  mind,  that  is  absolutely  impractical. 

Mr.  Keenan — Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  part  of  Mr. 
Skellett's  argument,  my  theory  of  this  plan  would  be  that 
a  group  of  warehousemen  get  together ;  they  would  form 
an  organization  in  which  they  were  holders  of  stock,  and 
controlled  under  a  man  selected  by  them ;  and  they  would 
divide  as  to  the  volume  of  business  they  had  done.     In 
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that  way  there  would  be  no  motive  or  incentive  to  side- 
step their  damage  cases.  I  would  give  the  control  of  it 
entirely  to  an  outside  person. 

Chairman  Cotter — There  is  one  question,  I  think, 
that  a  good  many  commercial  haulers  have  discovered: 
that  they  can  operate  more  efficiently  up  to  a  certain  siz.e. 
As  the  business  grows  beyond  a  certain  number  of  vans 
or  trucks,  they  have  found  that  profit  decreases  or  ex- 
pense increases,  whichever  way  you  work  it  out.  What 
is  your  experience,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  large  operation  of 
vans ;  can  you  operate  as  cheaply  with  a  large  number  of 
vans  as  you  can  with  a  small  equipment? 

Mr.  Jackson — We  have  fifty  rigs  and  I  certainly  feel 
we  can  give  much  better  service  by  operating  ourselves, 
than  we  could  under  one  general  head.  Each  one  of  our 
warehouses  has  its  own  equipment,  and  on  long  hauls, 
whether  it  is  city  or  country,  the  order  is  booked  from  the 
main  office ;  then  we  supply  the  equipment  from  whatever 
warehouse  we  see  fit.  On  long  country  hauls  we  have  an 
arrangement  whereby  we  pay  33V3%  commission  for  re- 
turn loads.  That  works  out  fairly  well  and  we  get  con- 
siderable business  in  that  way.  It  is  good  advertising  to 
have  your  own  rigs,  and  if  you  have  them  separated,  you 
can  get  a  good  deal  better  wo!rk  from  your  men ;  the  man- 
agers can  get  under  the  skins  of  the  drivers  and  keep 
them  doing  the  very  best  possible  work. 

Me.  Orcutt — I  think  the  most  serious  objection  to  that 
central  moving  is  this :  that  the  office  that  takes  the  order 
does  not  execute  the  work.  It  just  causes  confusion.  We 
handle  pianos  of  four  companies,  and  we  find  that  is  the 
one  difficulty  with  the  whole  situation :  the  office  that  does 
the  work  does  not  necessarily  take  the  order  and  their 
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arrangements  do  not  agree  at  all  times,  and  there  is  sim- 
ply confusion  and  disturbance  in  the  whole  thing. 

Chairman  Cotter — Warehousemen  generally  have  set 
themselves  up  as  not  common  carriers;  in  other  words, 
not  responsible  for  loss  by  fire  or  unusual  causes,  when 
goods  are  being  transported  by  them.  This  matter  comes 
ujj,  however,  "Should  warehousemen  carry  Load  Insur- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  their  customers  when  they  are  not 
Common  Carriers?"  Has  anyone  anything  to  offer  on 
that? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  al- 
ways thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  such  insur- 
ance, for  the  reason  that  in  the  question  as  to  whether 
you  would  be  liable  to  the  customer  for  loss  or  damage  to 
his  goods  from  fire  or  anything  of  that  kind,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  customer  getting  left.  So  we  cany  an 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern.  If  we 
are  held  liable,  we  have  the  claim  and  we  are  protected. 
If  the  customer  is  the  one  who  suffers  the  loss,  he  is  pro- 
tected. The  cost  to  us  is  from  $250  a  year  up  to  $5,000, 
on  any  load  covering  all  our  rates.  It  is  a  special  rate. 
The  Company  has  had  a  very  favorable  experience  under 
the  policy,  and,  as  thej'  say,  it  is  half  of  what  they  charge 
other  people ;  we  get  it  at  the  rate  of  $250. 

Mr.  O'Neil — I  think  Mr.  Collins  can  possibly  give  us 
a  little  dope  on  the  insurance.  I  think  we  had  better  call 
on  him  to  outline  the  new  policy  which  he  is  advocating. 

Mr.  Collins — Just  briefly  I  might  say  that  our  organ- 
ization has  developed  what  we  call  a  Ship  By  Truck  In- 
surance, and  the  President  of  the  Company  will  be  here 
on  Sunday ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact  and  also  the  fact  that 
he  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  for  an  entire  descrip- 
tion of  this  policy,  perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  becoming  to 
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discuss  it  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  he  is 
coming. 

Mr.  Bostwick — I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  ware- 
housemen here  carry,  instead  of  a  policy  on  the  contents 
of  the  trucks,  a  legal  liability  policy?  We  carry  a  gen- 
eral legal  liability  policy  which  covers  us  against  legal 
liability  in  anything  that  may  happen  in  the  course  of 
our  business. 

Chairman  Cotter — What  does  that  cost  you,  Mr. 
Bostwick? 

Mr.  Bostwick — I  don't  recall,  but  it  is  not  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Mathews — Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  if  there  are 
many  insurance  companies  carrying  the  load  insurance? 

Chairman  Cotter — There  are  a  good  many  companies, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  will  write  load  insurance  for 
warehousemen  but  the  insurance  companies  writing  for 
commercial  haulers  are  limited ;  in  fact,  I  know  the  com- 
mercial haulers  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
companies  that  would  write  it.  Mr.  Collins  made  refer- 
ence to  that.  • 

Mr.  Mills — We  are  carrying  load  insurance  on  both 
merchandise  and  household  goods,  or  any  commodity  that 
we  handle  up  to  $5,000  per  load. 

Chairman  Cotter — Does  it  include  theft? 

Mr.  Mills — It  does  not. 

Mr.  Neal — We  carry  a  load  policy.  We  have  a  limita- 
tion of  $2,000  for  any  one  load,  and  our  policy  excludes 
theft.    We  also  absorb  all  our  claims  up  to  $50.00. 

Mr.  Bostwick — Mr.  Chairman,  lest  I  have  misled  the 
members  here,  I  want  to  say  that  our  policy  is  a  fire 
floater. 

Mr.  Glenn — On  our  local  city  work  we  carry  a  blanket 
policy  that  covers  the  contents  up  to  a  valuation  of 
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$2,000,  I  believe.  On  suburban  or  long  distance  moving 
we  usually  (particularly  of  late)  ask  the  customer  the 
value  of  their  goods,  or  in  our  proposal  to  the  customer 
we  state  that  our  price  is  based  on  a  maximum  value  of 
$2,000  and  should  they  desire  to  declare  a  higher  value, 
we  will  accept  it  with  the  understanding  that  they  pay 
the  additional  insurance  charge.  Then  we  have  a  regular 
load  insurance  policy  written,  covering  that  particular 
transaction,  and  it  covers  fire,  collision,  upset,  collapse  of 
bridges;  but  they  will  not  include  the  theft  clause  for 
some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.  Winkler — Answering  that  question  you  just  put 
to  Mr.  Bostwick  as  to  the  premium  on  floater  legal  liabil- 
ity policy,  I  believe  it  is  B%.  We  cary  a  $5,000  policy, 
which  covers  all  our  trucks  and  also  covers  the  goods 
which  are  in  the  packing  room.  The  only  question  seems 
to  be :  should  you  have  ten  trucks  loaded  at  the  time  of  a 
fire,  you  may  be  a  co-insurer ;  and  of  course  we  are  taking 
that  chance.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  much  lower  rate 
than  carrying  a  load  insurance. 

Mr.  Keenan — I  think  the  important  thing  connected 
with  this  discussion  is  this :  Where  a  concern  undertakes 
to  protect  by  insurance  the  goods  they  are  charged  with 
carrying,  it  starts  with  the  common  carriers.  We  take 
the  opposite  view  (I  think  a  great  many  people  do;  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  other  places)  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  commission.  We  had  a  very  severe  loss  some 
years  ago,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  vehicle  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  judgment  with  the  cost  ran  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,000,  which  has  since  been  settled. 

Chairman  Cotter — Have  they  ever  paid  the  notes 
yet? 
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Mk.  Keenan — We  considered  they  were  paid  when 
they  were  renewed. 

Well,  that  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  if  it  had 
been  known  in  some  way,  either  by  advertisement  or  by 
some  notice  directly  or  indirectly,  if  it  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public ;  or  if  the  customer  who  sus- 
tained this  loss  had  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  that 
we  were  not  common  carriers,  they  would  have  reversed 
the  decision.  But  we  could  not  produce  any  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case.  We  announced  ourselves  as  being  pre- 
pared to  do  moving  and  work  of  that  kind;  but  at  the 
trial  we  not  only  attempted  to  show,  but  did  show,  that 
we  had  the  right  to  reject  any  undesirable  work  for  any 
reason — on  account  of  a  man's  color,  his  religion,  or  the 
character  of  approach  into  his  house ;  we  were  permitted 
to  refuse  that  load,  if  we  were  too  busy.  Now  the  regular 
carrier  has  not  that  choice.  The  railroads  must  take  any 
commodity  that  they  are  able  to  handle,  that  isn't  objec- 
tionable or  dangerous.  The  court  made  it  quite  clear  that 
we  had  that  right,  but  we  failed  to  make  it  known  to  the 
public — and  I  think  a  great  many  people  in  our  business, 
not  only  in  Pittsburgh  but  in  other  places,  are  using  our 
clause,  (the  one  that  was  established)  and  they  take  the 
position  that  we  do,  that  we  are  not  common  carriers; 
and  we  travel  on  the  assumption  that  that  is  a  notice  to 
the  public,  and  for  that  reason  we  don't  carry  any  insur- 
ance. I  think  it  is  a  good  reason  for  others  doing  like- 
wise, if  they  prefer  to  take  that  course. 

Mr.  Bostwick — The  legal  liability  is  better  than  a 
floater,  because  it  simply  is  a  policy  covering  you  if  you 
are  legally  liable,  and  that  doesn't  say  that  you  are  a 
common  carrier. 
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Chairman  Cotter — I  just  want  to  bring  this  thought 
for  discussion.  Haven't  the  conditions  changed  some- 
what from  the  time  Mr.  Keenan  had  his  suit,  as  there  are 
many  warehousemen  now  carrying  goods  regularly  from 
city  to  city  .  Might  that  not  be  like  stamping  the  negoti- 
able warehouse  receipt  "Non-Negotiable"? 

Mr.  Glenn — I  wanted  to  qualify  along  the  line  of  what 
Mr.  Keenan  said  there,  that  we  make  the  same  reservation 
in  our  proposal  as  was  stated,  that  we  are  not  common 
carriers.  The  insurance  is  written  in  the  name  and  for 
the  customer.  We  simply  include  that  charge  in  our  pro- 
posal to  them  without  specifying  beyond  the  fact  that 
any  additional  value  beyond  the  $2,000  would  be  at  the 
regular  insurance  rate. 

Mr.  Leonard — I  may  be  unusually  dense,  but  if  so,  my 
density  is  shared  also  by  the  people  surrounding  me,  be- 
cause it  is  not  clear  to  me  nor  to  them,  what  is  meant  by 
load  insurance.  Now  if  it  is  insurance  that  insures  the 
warehouseman  against  the  claim  of  the  owner,  then  that 
kind  of  a  policy  simply  puts  out  of  our  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurance  company  the  contest  of  a  suit  or 
demand  brought  by  the  owner  against  the  warehouse- 
man, with  the  result  that  the  insurance  company  succeeds 
in  thoroughly  dissatisfying  and  irritating  the  customer 
and  losing  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  warehouseman. 
Now  if  it  is  referred  to  a  policy  which  will  substitute 
money  for  the  amount  of  goods  that  are  lost  or  destroyed, 
then  I  don't  understand  how  the  warehouseman  can  take 
any  such  policy;  I  don't  understand  how  I  can  take  a 
policy  payable  to  me  for  somebody  else's  goods.  It  is 
probably  true  that  I  can  apply  for  a  policy  in  the  name 
of  that  owner  and  pay  the  premium  myself;  the  loss,  if 
any,  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.    Some  of  the  members  have 
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referi-ed  to  a  legal  liability  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  The 
almost  certain  result  is  that  you  are  going  to  lose  that 
customer.  But  if  you  are  speaking  of  a  policy  which  wiTl 
substitute  money  for  the  goods  destroyed,  then  I  don't 
understand  where  the  warehouseman  has  any  insurable 
interests  that  will  take  such  policy. 

Me.  Bostwick— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leonard  what 
is  the  difference  if  he  received  the  money  from  the  in- 
surance company  or  if  he  received  an  insurance  which 
was  no  good  for  the  warehouseman? 

Mr.  Glenn — This  class  of  insurance  has  been  de- 
veloped and  made  possible  more  recently  through  the 
efforts  of  a  man  who  was  listed  to  speak  here,  I  believe. 
There  was  such  a  policy  in  force  previously — I  believe  it 
was  written  by  U.  S.  Lloyds  and  other  companies — but 
that  form  of  insurance  was  discontinued.  Now  of  late, 
with  this  wonderful  amount  of  motor  hauling  that  is  done 
between  cities,  the  question  arose,  in  regard  to  turning 
over  valuable  cargoes  of  goods  to  men  who  were  not  in 
strong  financial  standing  to  be  able  to  make  good  in  the 
event  of  a  loss  on  those  goods.  They  were  of  good  char- 
acter and  all  that,  but  in  the  event  of  a  contingency,  they 
simply  could  not  make  good.  Now  the  idea  was  to  deter- 
mine a  rate  to  cover  the  cost  of  insurance  for  transfer- 
ring the  commodity  or  load  from  one  point  to  another, 
based  on  the  distance,  I  believe,  and  covered  right  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction  as  made  with  the  customer.  That 
is  its  purpose.  The  policy  that  I  spoke  of,  that  we  carry 
for  our  city  work,  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Bostwick's  descrip- 
tion of  the  legal  liability  policy,  but  this  load  insurance  is 
an  insurance  to  cover  a  direct  movement,  an  individual 
transaction.  The  owner  pays  for  the  insurance,  or  the 
premium. 
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Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Chamberlain,  how  is  your 
policy? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — Our  policy  protects  our  cus- 
tomers as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  just  an  annual  policy, 
with  a  very  moderate  premium,  but  it  protects  the  con- 
tents of  any  of  our  loads  on  any  of  our  vans  up  to  $5,000. 
We  had  a  loss  of  $630  a  while  ago  on  account  of  theft, 
and  the  company  just  gave  a  check  to  the  concern  that 
owned  the  box  of  goods  that  was  stolen. 

Mr.  Leonard— Those  policies  are  payable  to  the 
owner. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Chamberlain — They  are  payable  to  the 
owner  if  the  goods  are  lost. 

Mr.  Miller — We  have  a  policy  covering  the  merchan- 
dise that  we  may  handle  in  our  trucks,  and  as  I  recall  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  it  limits  the  distance  to  be  covered. 
I  can't  tell  you  whether  the  policy  is  made  out  in  the 
name  of  the  Miller  North  Broad  Storage  Company  or  not. 
I  can  tell  you  how  it  works  because  we  have  had  claims 
settled  under  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and  I  think  perhaps 
that  is  more  interesting  to  you.  In  the  first  place  we  will 
assume  that  we  have  a  case  where  a  truck  runs  into  a 
ditch  and  it  is  what  we  call  derailed.  The  jar  breaks 
some  of  the  furniture.  We  immediately  send  out  our 
man  who  looks  after  our  repairs,  and  he  looks  over  the 
goods  and  makes  a  report  to  the  insurance  company.  The 
insurance  company  advises  us  to  go  ahead,  restore  the 
goods ;  put  them  into  condition ;  if  there  are  any  cash  set- 
tlements, to  make  them  and  try  to  satisfy  our  customers, 
which  we  do.  We  send  the  bill  to  the  insurance  company 
and  they  pay  the  claim.  Now  let  us  assume  to  begin  with, 
we  send  out  a  form  of  proposal,  which  we  call  an  esti- 
mate, and  in  this  estimate  we  say  that  we  are  not  re- 
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sponsible  for  contingencies  beyond  our  control — fire,  col- 
lision, overturning,  etc.  We  say  that  insurance,  without 
charge,  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  on  each  large  truck  and 
$2,000  on  the  smaller  trucks  is  provided.  Now  we  have  a 
case  in  court  today,  and  the  case  Mr.  Keenan  has  refer- 
red to  is  used  by  our  opponents,  and  we  haven't  yet  gotten 
a  decision.  But  I  find  this:  that  in  the  statement  of 
claim  that  our  customer  has  made,  it  runs  up  in  amount 
to  more  than  $4,000,  but  their  claim  is  $3,000,  so  that  our 
attorney  believes  that  the  provision  of  our  contract  has 
limited  our  liability  to  the  extent  of  $3,000. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  a  case  that  we  actually  settled 
in  a  fire  claim.  We  had  a  van  that  was  partly  destroyed, 
with  some  salvage.  We  got  the  statement  of  claim.  The 
man  put  in  a  claim  somewhere  around  $4,000.  He  had 
only  $8,000  insurance  on  the  contents  of  the  truck.  We 
offered  the  party  $2,500  in  settlement.  The  insurance 
company,  of  course,  knowing  that  their  $3,000  was  gone, 
was  very  anxious  to  settle  the  matter,  but  the  party 
wouldn't  accept.  It  afterwards  got  into  the  hands  of  an 
adjustor;  we  paid  $750  to  settle  the  claim,  including 
lawyer's  fees,  and  we  were  out  $750,  with  the  claim.  Now 
that  is  the  way  the  insurance  policy  operates.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  cost  of  this  policy  is  2%. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Miller,  did  you  try  your  legal 
■liability? 

Mr.  Miller — That  matter  is  in  court  now. 

Chairman  Cotter — We  will  pass  to  what  we  will  term 
the  Good  of  the  Order — Plans  for  the  Future.  Have  any 
of  you  suggestions  or  plans  to  offer  to  the  incoming  Chair- 
man, in  more  efficiently  serving  the  membership?  Have 
you  anything  to  offer  on  that,  Mr.  Reid? 

Mr.  Reid — I  haven't  at  the  present.    I  have  some  vague 
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thoughts  in  my  mind  that  I  would  be  glad  to  convey  here 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  that  I  hope  will  be  of 
value.    I  have  nothing  definite,  however. 

Chairman  Cotter — Has  anyone  anything  to  present 
in  open  meeting? 

Mr.  Frost — Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  talking  a  while 
ago  about  putting  your  van  hauling  into  one  company.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Skellett  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen 
here,  that  that  is  an  impractical  thing — it  may  be  done  in 
the  piano  business.  But  there  is  one  suggestion  that  I 
would  like  to  make,  that  can  be  worked  out  in  societies — 
I  haven't  yet  seen  it  worked  out  but  I  believe  that  some 
one  is  going  to  work  it  out  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis — and  that  is,  form  a  bureau  and  put  a 
young  lady  or  young  man  with  a  telephone  at  some  cen- 
tral point,  and  when  a  rig  in  St.  Paul  is  going  to  Minne- 
apolis and  they  have  no  return  load,  they  telephone  in  to 
the  Central  Bureau  that  they  have  a  rig  that  will  reach 
Minneapolis  at  a  certain  time  and  will  be  coming  back 
empty.  If  the  party  has  a  load  that  is  going  to  St.  Paul 
from  Minneapolis,  they  telephone  in  and  say,  "We  have  a 
load  going  to  St.  Paul,"  and  this  Central  Bureau  has  this 
information  upon  a  sheet.  It  can  be  done  in  that  way 
and  no  company  will  lose  its  individuality;  the  man  who 
hauls  the  goods  divides  with  the  man  for  whom  he  hauls 
them,  upon  a  certain  basis. 

Now  I  believe  that  can  be  worked  out  in  our  district 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  worked  out  in  other  places  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  cities  around,  say  like  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  are  hauling  to  Santa  Barbara  and  to 
Riverside,  and  the  other  places.  I  just  throw  it  out  as  a 
suggestion,  that  I  believe  will  some  day  be  worked  out  in 
certain  districts  upon  a  basis  that  will  be  a  great  saving 
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to  the  public  and  also  will  save  duplication  of  trips;  of 
empty  trips. 

Chairman  Cottee — I  overlooked  one  topic,  and  that 
is:  "Should  a  Standard  Size  of  Moving  Van  be  recom- 
mended ?"— Mr.  Bekins. 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — I  was  going  to  say,  on  Mr.  Frost's 
suggestion,  that  in  California  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
offices  of  our  State  Draymen's  Association  scattered 
throughout  the  State  and  all  the  members  are  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  return  loads,  which  are  arranged 
through  these  offices;  The  man  who  turns  the  load  in  to 
the  office  gets  40%  and  the  man  who  does  the  work  gets 
60%,  and  it  is  a  very  desirable  business  from  both  stand- 
points ;  both  the  man  who  does  the  work  and  the  man  who 
turns  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Frost — Now,  Mr.  Bekins,  couldn't  that  all  be  cen- 
tralized in  one  office? 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — For  instance,  if  we  are  going  up  to 
Santa  Barbara,  we  would  have  our  man  stop  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  office  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  return. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Bekins,  isn't  that  entirely  a 
local  matter  in  your  own  community? 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — Yes,  in  California;  but  I  am  only 
saying  that  that  could  be  worked  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  through  national  associations  forming  local 
associations. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Collins  has  been  up  in  our 
country  and  organized  transportation  associations,  and 
that  has  all  been  worked  out  there. 

I  promised  a  good  many  men  that  I  would  adjourn  this 
meeting  at  4:30.  I  see  a  good  many  looking  at  their 
watches.  If  you  will  stay  about  two  seconds,  I  will  allow 
you  to  go. 
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Me.  Milo  Bekins — I  will  just  cut  this  short  and  give 
you  the  sizes  of  van  bodies  that  I  have  figured  out.  One 
reason  for  talking  on  this  topic  is  that  we  have  had  con- 
siderable discussion  in  our  legislature  regarding  the  over- 
loading of  all  kinds  of  trucks  and  breaking  down  the 
highways ;  and  out  our  way  there  are  some  of  the  movers 
that  have  put  on  enormous  van  bodies  on  small  capacity 
trucks,  and  they  are  able  to  carry  a  three-ton  load  on  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  two-ton  truck.  The  better  element  in 
the  moving  and  storage  business  should  work  towards 
eliminating  that  kind  of  competition. 

I  have  figured  out  for  a  two-ton  truck,  that  we  should 
have  a  body  of  approximately  400  cubic  feet.  In  taking 
these  figures  into  consideration  in  a  van  body,  we  should 
consider  that  the  body  usually  weighs  1,000  to  2,000 
pounds  more  than  the  body  allowed  by  the  truck  manu- 
facturer. For  a  three-ton  truck,  a  body  of  600  cubic  feet ; 
for  a  four-ton  truck  or  over,  a  body  of  800  cubic  feet.  I 
think  that  an  800  cubic  foot  body  is  really  as  large  a  body 
as  is  practical  and  useful,  and  if  you  get  them  any  larger 
than  that,  they  are  hard  to  get  around  through  the  streets 
and  they  are  always  in  the  way.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
are  bad  in  competition ;  when,  we  will  say,  a  man  moves 
a  lot  of  goods  to  the  freight  depot  in  one  city  and  he 
takes  it  in  one  load  in  an  extra  large  van  and  gets  to  the 
other  end  and  the  receiving  warehouseman  has  to  handle 
it  in  three  loads,  it  makes  a  "sore"  customer.  1  believe 
if  we  could  work  towards  the  standardization  as  regards 
the  size  of  vans,  in  so  far  as  possible,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  meeting 
won't  adjourn  until  the  very  last  subject  is  taken  up — 
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"Suggestions  in  making  Income  and  Excess  Profits  Tax 
reports." 

Chairman  Cotter — We  have  one  more,  I  agree  with 
you.    We  will  have  to  make  it  short. 

Mr.  Leonard — That  is  just  about  the  one  thing  in  my 
particular  case  that  can  come  up.  Mr.  Bekins  has  just 
been  in  Washington  on  that,  and  he  refused  to  give  us 
some  information  upon  the  theory  that  he  was  going  to 
disclose  it  in  the  open,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Bekins,  have  you  something 
of  general  interest  to  the  membership  on  that  income 
tax? 

Mr.  Milo  Bekins — I  would  be  glad  to  tell  anybody 
about  the  experience  we  have  had  at  Washington.  I  am 
a  whole  lot  wiser  than  I  was  a  year  ago  on  income  tax 
matters.  I  would  say  to  anybody,  that  if  you  have  any 
trouble,  just  pack  up  your  things  and  go  to  Washington 
and  fight  it  out.  I  know  we  found  that  we  got  a  square 
deal  by  doing  that ;  and  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  try  to 
do  anything  through  the  mail  or  through  your  local  cus- 
tom office.  If  there  is  anybody  who  has  anything  along 
that  line,  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  them;  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time,  Mr.  Bekins,  some  time  when  you 
could  meet  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  those  interested  in  Tax 
matters  meet  with  Mr.  Bekins  immediately  upon  adjourn- 
ment. 

Chairman  Cotter — There  is  another  meeting  here  at 
five  o'clock.  It  is  now  twenty-five  minutes  of  five  and 
you  will  have  twenty-five  minutes  to  talk  to  Mr.  Bekins. 
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Mk.  Skellett — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  for 
three  days  and  we  have  been  loaded  full  of  a  lot  of  mighty 
good  stuff,  and  when  we  go  home  we  want  to  remember 
it.  Some  of  us  were  prevented  at  various  times,  for 
either  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  from  hearing  it  all.  When 
we  get  this  report  six  months  afterwards,  we  have  for- 
gotten it;  it  isn't  interesting,  and  unless  we  can  get  the 
report  as  soon  as  possible,  it  isn't  of  much  value  or  in- 
terest. I  don't  know  how  soon  it  can  be  done,  but  I  be- 
lieve after  all  the  time  spent  here,  when  that  report  is 
gotten  out  we  should  receive  it  at  such  a  time  so  that  it 
will  be  interetsing  and  we  can  apply  ourselves  to  it.  I 
know  when  I  get  this  report  in  six  months,  times  have 
changed  and  those  things  don't  apply  so  much,  and  I 
don't  give  it  the  attention  that  I  would  if  it  were  ordin- 
arily fresh.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Household  Goods  Sub-Division  will  do  all  in  his  power, 
for  the  good  of  the  warehouse  business,  to  see  that  that 
book  and  record  is  gotten  out  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chairman  Cotter — I  had  that  matter  up  last  year 
and  I  went  into  the  matter  even  so  far  as  to  get  an  esti- 
mate, and  I  believe  that  the  Household  Goods  Sub-Divi- 
sion could  run  off  a  rough  draft  of  their  meetings  very 
inexpensively  in  just  a  paper  cover — just  the  meat  of  the 
matter — and  it  might  be  well  for  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  consider  that  or  some  other  plan,  because  although 
the  printing  conditions  will  be  somewhat  better  than  they 
were  last  year,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  report  will  not 
be  out  for  around  120  days. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Keenan — Before  we  adjourn,  gentlemen,  I  want 
you  to  realize  that  we  are  about  to  lose  the  Chairman  of 
this  Sub-Division — Mr.  Cotter — and  I  think  it  is  perfect- 
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ly  proper  and  fitting  that  a  resolution  of  thanks  be  ten- 
dered Chairman  Cotter — and  I  will  make  it  myself — ^for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of 
this  Sub-Division  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Keenan — You  are  thanked  publicly,  Mr.  Cotter. 

Chairman  Cotter — Mr.  Keenan  and  Members:  All  I 
have  to  say  is- this:  that  you  get  more  out  of  it  yourself 
than  the  members  do. 

Mr.  Glenn — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  offer  a  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  very  able  assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Household  Goods  Sub-Division,  Mr.  Porter. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Porter — The  service  that  I  have  rendered 
has  been  only  through  co-operation  with  the  members  of 
this  Sub-Division.    Thank  you. 

Chairman  Cotter — Now  I  believe  there  was  a  motion 
before  the  house  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Adjournment. 
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